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GOLDEN GRAVES. 


You have often asked me to tell you 
about my Christmas in the mines. I fear 
that in looking forward to my story you are 
anticipating something very different from its 
reality. Christmas has always been so pleas- 
antly associated with mirth and revelry, with 
dancing and feasting, with the interchange 
of gifts and the formation of friendships, with 
the burial of deeply-cherished animosities, 
and the return of long-lost Joved ones, that 
it becomes hard to believe there can be any 
corner of the world in which the day brings 
only trial and suffering. Even in the mines 
of California it would seem as though there 
must be festive gatherings in the place of 
labor, and an interchange of stories about 
the dear ones at home, and much jovial 
drinking of their healths; and that, for the 
day at least, all sickness, and weariness, and 
poverty, and hardship must either be absent, 
or, through some heroic exercise of the will, 
be disregarded. But that was not in my ex- 
perience at the Lowber Bar. 

The story properly begins in the early part 
of the preceding fall, and with the trial of 
Mark Sintley, the gambler. He had appeared 
at Lowber Bar about a month before, and 
from the first had been considered by most 
of the miners a very undesirable acquisition. 
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The disturbances into which his professional 
vocation threw us were many; and when, 
at last, his resort to the pistol, in a quarrel 
over the faro-board, put him into the power 
of the law, the deed was accepted almost 
with acclamation, as furnishing a welcome 
opportunity to rid ourselves of an unpleasing 
element. I think that scarcely an hour had 
elapsed before Mark Sintley was in custody, 
a judge elected, and a jury formed; for legal 
proceedings, when necessary; seldom suffered 
much delay in those stirring times of 1849. 
As I gazed at the prisoner, sitting upon a 
camp-stool in front of the jury, I could not 
resist a sentiment of regret as for a choice 
piece of nature unappropriately assigned. 
He was such a handsome fellow— not 
much over thirty-five years of age, tall and 
shapely, with dark, curling hair, bright eyes, 
and something in his expression that indi- 
cated a faculty of unusual fascination when- 
ever he was disposed to exert it; having 
withal a not unpleasing dare-devil look, which 
now had full delineation as he sat smoking 
his cigar, with his head thrown back in a not 
altogether unsuccessful affectation of uncon- 
cern, though from the very first he must 
have known full well that his case was hope- 
But I felt regretfully how gallantly, 
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had he been born with station and family 
honors to uphold, he might have sat his 
steed and thundered down upon an enemy’s 
battery of guns; and it seemed the work of 
a cruel and perverted fate that such a glori- 
ous destiny had failed him, and that, instead, 
he had grown up a mere social waif and 
scourge. 

In all that little crowd there was only one 
person who tried to intercede for him. This 
was a young fellow of fourteen or fifteen 
years, bright-eyed and smooth-faced, whom 
Mark had brought into the camp as his sole 
companion. Some thought that the boy was 
his son or younger brother—certainly he did 
not appear in any way to be a hired assistant 
in the gambler’s business, for he had never 
been seen near the card-board, and generally 
kept studiously out of sight. At times he 
might have been noticed peeping cautiously 
out at the tent door, and more rarely met 
in the early dusk, strolling about the camp, 
but never very far away. Now the emergency 
of the great question of life or death had 
tempted him from his seclusion, and he clung 
frantically to the doomed man’s side, pit- 
eously gazing around the crowd for mercy. 
It was an affecting sight, and I saw tears 
glistening in the eyes of two or three of the 
miners ; but of course, all thought of pity 
must be vain, for Mark Sintley’s offense had 
been too rank for forgiveness. So, mutely 
pleading, the boy remained until the verdict 
was pronounced; at which, with a struggle, 
he seemed about to break away, as though 
to throw himself forward at the judge’s feet. 
But Mark restrained him. “It’s no use, 
Charley,” he said. “You see that it must 
goon. Judge Conley!” 

* Well?” 

“I want you to see to Charley after this is 
over. You must know very well that he has 
no part in any thing that has happened, and 
should not be punished for my misdoings. 
As to my past life, he could not help it. 
Will you assist him from here when he wants 
to go?” 

“We will do that, Mark. 
mind easy.” 

“ Right. 


Make your 


I leave him my tent and all 
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that is in it. There isn’t much, but it may 
help him to get home. When he wants to 
go, perhaps he will tell you who he is. 
That is for him to say.—And now, Charley, 

Trembling and sobbing, the boy crept still 
closer to his companion, who put him upon 
one knee and drew an arm about him, and 
for a few minutes whispered in his ear, ap- 
parently trying to comfort him, as well as 
to give directions for the future. Gradually, 
Charley, under the other's magnetic influ- 
ence, and perhaps from having been already 
somewhat exhausted by his emotions, ceased 
from sobbing and sat motionless, with his 
head upon Mark’s shoulder. Then Mark 
kissed him upon both cheeks, and arose, 

“You can take him away now,” he said. 
“IT don’t suppose you care about having him 
wait here to see it.” 

With that two of the miners lifted the poor 
boy in their arms, and gently carried him off 
to his own tent, there placed him tenderly 
inside, and closing the front, stood on guard, 
as it were, to prevent any chance of his look- 
ing out. Meanwhile a rope was run over 
the lower bough of a red cedar tree, and one 
of the ends fitted snugly around the gam- 
bler’s neck. Not seeming especially to re- 
gard what was being done, he lighted a fresh 
cigar, carefully selecting it from a number 
that stuck out of his vest pocket, puffed it 
into active service without betraying any es- 
pecial nervousness, and, in fact, in the judg- 
ment of all present, exhibited a masterly 
faculty of self-control. 

It was all over in a very little while. 
While it was being done, a few of the mi- 
ners looked steadily forward, some of them 
composedly, but others with blanched cheeks. 
Many turned aside or gazed fixedly upon 
the ground until they knew by the rustle of 
the little concourse that the thing was at an 
end. Others strayed off to a distance, nor 
again turned their heads ; a great many had 
already slipped away, and now only looked 
back furtively from afar. 

But there were enough left to carry out 
the judgment of the court, and speedily. It 
was all so quickly done, in fact, that for a 
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moment I felt dazed, and unable exactly tc 
comprehend it. In less than half an hour 
all that remained of Mark Sintley was a 
something that lay on the ground beneath a 
weather-stained sail-cloth. Could it be that 
this motionless form was the gallant looking 
fellow, who, if the Fates had conducted 
things aright, should have been a dashing 
life-guardsman? It was indeed very diffi- 
cult to realize it, especially as the little crowd 
that had given background to the late pic- 
ture had now nearly all dispersed, and there 
remained, besides myself, only the Judge 
and perhaps half a dozen miners, who did 
nothing but stand and gaze, as though under 
the spell of some fascination that rendered 
it impossible for them to tear themselves 
away. 

‘““He must be buried somewhere,” said 
the Judge in a lowtone. ‘ No use waiting, 
of course. Michigan”—this was my name in 
the mines—“ will yéu attend to it? You 
were not on the jury, nor took a hand at the 
rope. It seems as though every one should 
have some part in the—” 

“May I help find a place for him to lie 
in?” spoke a low voice at our elbow. It 
was Charley’s voice. With the close of the 
execution, the young fellow had been re- 
leased from any surveillance at the tent, and 
had now softly stolen in among us. I no- 
ticed that there were no longer any tears in 
his eyes nor trembling in his limbs. It 
seemed as though he had taken a new char- 
acter upon himself—gathering together with 
manifest difficulty his poor little strained fac- 
ulties to exercise his dutiful part in control- 
ling what remained to be done. 

‘“* Certainly, my boy,” said the Judge. “I 
don’t know any one who seems to have a bet- 
ter right to be here than yourself ; Michigan, 
take some one along with you to help, and 
let Charley go to choose a proper spot ; and 
so let the whole matter be ended as soon as 
possible.” 

For my companion I selected a dull, thick- 
set Dutchman, with plenteous muscle, and 
vacant face, and so we set off, the boy 
Charley falling silently behind. It proved, 
at first, not very easy to choose a proper bur- 
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ial place. There was none to be found in 
the whole length and breadth of the plain, 
which everywhere was hard and stony, and 
cut up with excavations, or staked out into 
claims for future work. Nor near the stream, 
which was entirely occupied by flumes and 
rockers. Nor on the slope of the surround- 
ing hills, which was even more stony than 
the plain, besides offering scarcely any secure 
foothold. But on the other side of the low- 
est range of hills, and about half a mile from 
the main camping ground, the land sloped 
down pleasantly towards a gulley, and there 
formed a level plateau some twenty feet 
broad. It seemed a place especially adapted 
for the purpose required. It was evidently 
unoccupied for any mining operation. In 
one or two spots along the gulley. as well as 
within it, were traces of slight excavations ; 
but these had, no doubt, been abandoned 
almost as soon as made, so unpromising of 
gold had they proved. Apart from such con- 
siderations, it was a very attractive place. 
The bed of the gulley was about thirty feet 
wide, almost as smooth as a floor, and paved 
with white pebbles. Doubtless, in the season 
of the spring freshets, a stream would be run- 
ning through it, and this would account, 
probably, for the condition of the banks. 
For the levei of the land, some five or six feet 
above the gulley, was covered with a thick 
turf, in which, here and there, some secre- 
tions or deposits of moisture had left a few 
sprigs or tufts of green grass, showing that, 
in the proper season, the whole surface of 
the sward must be bright with fresh verdure, 
and dotted, perhaps, with flowers. Here and 
there were large trees of the redwood cedar, 
and through a gap in the hills the pink tops 
of the Sierras gloamed against the sky, some 
thirty miles or so away. 

“Tt is as pretty a spot as we can find,” I 
said, suggestively. ‘ 

“ Yes, and in the spring, maybe the run- 
ning of the streams close at hand will sound 
pleasant to him,” was the boy’s response, in 
a low and almost inaudible tone, as though 
more in soliloquy than in attempt at conver- 
sation. I could not help looking a little 
askance at him, as I heard this piece of senti- 
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ment, for poesy did not flourish at the Low- 
ber Mine, and it was rather startling, in fact, 
when abruptly introduced. But, after all, it 
might not be so unnatural under the circum- 
stances of a young fellow preparing to bury 
his father or brother, and so I attempted no 
comment, but wisely came at once to the bus- 
iness of the moment. 

“ Well, then, since we are agreed, we might 
as well go to work,” I responded. 

The Dutchman had brought a spade, and 
Ia pick. The turf was tolerably free from 
stones, and could easily be lifted off; be- 
neath were loose stones mingled with the 
earth, and gradually growing more and more 
thickly embedded as the grave became deep- 
ened. There was plenty of work for both of 
us; one loosening the stones with his pick, 
and the other throwing them out, while Char- 
ley stood motionless on the bank. For two 
hours we thus worked, having again fallen 
into silence. At the end of that time, we 
had excavated a grave nearly seven feet long 
and about five feet deep. Little by little, the 
labor became more severe, as the character 
of the soil changed for the worse, and, finally, 
I began to think that we had gone far enough. 

“Seeing that we are near the water mark 
of the stream, when there is any stream at 
all,” I said. —The Dutchman and I were both 
resting for the moment, still standing in the 
grave ; I looking down, while carelessly prod- 
ding a little around my feet with the pick, he 
following with his eyes the last spadeful of 
earth and stones which he had thrown up to 
the surface. Suddenly I found myself giving 
a little start, immediately, however, recover- 
ing myself ; and with an almost impercepti- 
ble motion, in obedience to what might be 
called a quick instinct, I let a little shower 
of loose earth fall from the side of the pit 
upon the bottom. “ And yet,” I added, in 
an indifferent sort of tone, “if you think it 
should be made a little deeper—See, here, 
Charley ! You two had better go back for 
the body, and while you are away, I will cut 
the grave down a little further. Will save 
time, you see.” 

“We will all three go back together,” the 
boy responded, in a steady, decided tone, for 
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which one would scarcely have given him 
credit, judging him only from that pale, weak- 
looking face. Whatever spirit of enforced 
determination had hitherto been gathered 
into his expression, somehow, now seemed 
marvelously increased. ‘ No one but your- 
self must help us.” 

For the moment I studied him intently, as 
though to determine, once for all, how much 
he really knew or suspected, and thereby def- 
initely mark out my own course of action. 
My survey was unsatisfactory—at least unfa- 
vorable to any further insistence upon my first 
proposed intention. And after all, might it 
not be best to humor the matter a little? 
A quarrel now might spoil everything ; but 
if I chanced to be wrong in supposing that 
his keen glance had penetrated my secret, 
there would be abundant opportunity to 
make it right in the future, at my own sweet 
leisure, and for my sole benefit, as well. 

“All right,” I said, dropping my pick, 
“Let us all go, then.” 

So we went back to the camp, leaving our 
implements behind. The body had mean- 
while been prepared for burial as suitably As 
possible. There were no pine boards in the 
settlement, out of which a coffin could be 
made—not even a cracker box. But the 
canvas, which at the first had been loosely 
thrown over the remains, was now bound 
tightly around them in many folds, and 
closed up at the head and feet, the whole 
being neatly sewed in place, so that the body 
was prepared for its interment pretty much 
as if made ready to be buried at sea. Mean- 
while, a sort of bundle of boughs, with out- 
reaching handles, had been manufactured, 
and the body was placed on this, for easy 
transport to its last resting place. Several 
of the miners volunteered for this last duty, 
but I declined their assistance. Two men 
could comfortably bear all the load, I said, 
and it seemed proper that those who had al- 
ready dug the grave should be left to finish 
the business to its end. There was little 
logic in the argument, but there was no one 
interested to refute it. So all the volunteers 
for the funeral—none of them were very ur- 
gent in the matter—cheerfully relinquished 
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participation in it, with something like a qui- 
et laugh at my queer taste; and the Dutch- 
man and myself, nothing regarding them, 
lifted the hurdle by its long handles, and 
soon wended our way out of sight behind the 
slope of the hills, and to the newly cug 
grave. There we set our burden down be- 
side the brink, and for the first time since 
leaving the camp, Charley and I looked 
each other in the eye. His face was still 
nervous in expression, and yet behind it all, 
cool and determined beyond any supposable 
conception of him. 

“See here!” I whispered, drawing him 
one side, so that the Dutchman could not 
hear us, “I think, Charley, that we might as 
well have a little talk about this matter be- 
fore going any further. You seem to under- 
stand this thing as well as I do, so there can 
be no use in fooling around it. I won’t de- 
ny that when I first saw the gold down there,” 
—pointing to the bottom of the grave—“ I 
had it in my mind to keep still about it, and 
capture the whole pile. That’s natural, after 
all; for I was the discoverer, and I wasn’t 
called upon to divide. But since you seem 
to have seen it too—well, all we have got to 
do is to put him aside for a little while, and 
send the Dutchman away upon some pre- 
text, until we can take out the gold share 
and share alike, as they say.” 

“It shall not be taken out at ail,” the boy 
responded. “The grave must stay as we 
have made it. It is his—just as nature in- 
tended it—and it shall not be plundered.” 

I stood somewhat astounded, and for a 
moment too much overpowered to answer. 

** But do you know what you are talking 
about ?” at length I gasped forth. ‘“ This is 
no littie matter, that you can throw aside 
without thinking any more about it. Do you 
realize what’s in that hole? Something more 
than a few flakes of gold—thousands, may- 
be ; and only waiting for us to stoop down 
and pick them up. “ He”—pointing to the 
dead man—‘is not buried yet, and there is 
no harm done, so far. Ofcourse, you have 
some sentiment about him. I suppose it is 
natural, but it is scarcely worth whiie to give 
everything away. He would not have you do 
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so, if he could speak to you about it. For that 
matter, we can make some pretense to choose 
another burial place. And then we will 
have enough, perhaps, to send us both home 
rich for life.” 

“ And what do I care for that? There is 
only this thing to think of, that he is gone, 
and that we have chosen this spot for his 
grave, and it shall not be despoiled. He 
can’t use the money, but all the same it is 
his. And if any one—you or any one else, 
I care not who—tries to take it from him, 
1’11——” 

** You'll what, Charley ?” 

“T will shoot him down like a dog.” 

The boy’s face, ordinarily so mild and pas- 
sive, and up to this point merely resolute, 
now seemed to blaze with passion. It was 
pretty evident that he meant what he said. 
I stood for a moment in increasing amaze- 
ment. It is not a pleasant thing to be 
threatened ; but I am rather an even-tem- 
pered man, and not one to take offense even 
under more direct provocation of violence. 
Moreover, the relation in which the young 
fellow seemed to stand to the dead man 
took away from me all possibility of any 
other feeling than of compassion for -his 
weakness and overstrained sensibility. That 
he could be so utterly senseless as to refuse 
his share of the fortune lying at our feet, and 
simply through some spirit of childish sen- 
timentality, was a thing very hard to com- 
prehend. But would it be worth while to get 
up any quarrel about it at all ? 

I stopped for a moment and reflected. A 
great deal of thinking can be done in a sec- 
ond or two, upon an emergency, and this 
was the almost instant purport of mine. In 
one sense, I had the remedy in my own 
hands. I had only to reveal my secret to 
Judge Conley, who was the leading spirit in 
the settlement, and under the prevailing 
mining law, all my rights in the discovery 
would be reserved to me. The find of gold 
would be adjudged too valuable to give way 
for a bit of sentiment, and the body of the 
gambler would be laid elsewhere, and the 
claim be allowed to be worked for all that it 
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as one who had helped open the hole, would 
be given his part ; and Charley, too, if he de- 
sired it. This would leave me only a third. 
Moreover, other claims would be staked out 
on either side, as near as the mining law 
would permit, and possibly the whole stratum 
for many rods each way might be rich in ore. 
Why might I not reserve the whole to my- 
self, if I had only the discretion to hold my 
tongue, and seem to give way? Ina few 
days the matter would probably pass from 
the boy’s mind, he would have moved away 
from the Bar, and then— 

*-T believe you are crazy, Charley,” I said, 
“ But I wont try to stand out against you. 
And as for threats, one would think that there 
had been already enough shooting for one 
day. I, for my part, do not care to begin it 
again. And very likely there may not be 
as much gold here as at first seemed. As 
for that matter it is all around us, only wait- 
ing to be scraped up ; so perhaps it is just as 
well to let this man keep his own. He 
loved it dearly enough in his lifetime to be 
treated to a little of it now. So, after all, we 
might as well lift him over, and be done 
with it.” 

The Dutchman and myself then lowered 
the body into the grave; and alternately 
taking turns with the spade, threw back the 
loose earth and stones until there was again 
a level surface. Then we turned to go, and 
in silence; only that as we left, the boy once 
more uttered his warning threat. 

“Mind you,” he said “ if ever I find you 
disturbing the grave—” 

“And mind you as well, Charley, what I 
have already told you—that to threaten is 
an ugly thing, and scarcely necessary in this 
matter. As far as I am concerned, it is 
ended. What more can I say ?” 

With that we walked back to the camp 
without further interchange of words, but 
with the manner of declared enemies. And, 
of course, it soon turned out as might have 
been anticipated, that in one respect I had 
deceived myself in my forecasts. ‘The boy 
did not in the least forget or disregard what 
had transpired, nor give the slightest evidence 
of preparing to leave the mine. In fact, I 
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saw almost at once that he had determined 
to remain and keep a watch upon me, and 
indeed, it was pretty evident that it had be- 
come our policy to watch each other. For 
could anything be more probable than that, 
as soon as his first grief for his lost compan- 
ion should become deadened, he should be- 
gin to think as regretfully as I did about the 
buried gold, and so be led to invent artful 
plans for its secret acquisition by himself 
alone? Certainly I did not feel disposed to 
allow a march to be stolen upon me; and 
therefore, he, as well as myself, must be 
well watched. This mutual espionage might 
have seemed a difficult thing to maintain in 
the confusion of mining life, but it became a 
very easy thing, after all, with that one inter- 
est in the mind of each of us absorbing all 
others. The reality of the watchfulness 
became apparent that very afternoon, indeed. 
I had not gone back to my claim, conclud- 
ing that the hour or two of daylight which 
remained could scarcely be worth saving, and 
apart from that, finding my appetite for im- 
mediate labor somewhat blunted by the un- 
usual excitement of the day. But it chanced 
that fate, or some other subtle fascination 
which I felt powerless to resist, led me in 
almost a direct course toward the gambler’s 
grave. It was not that I had any present 
purpose of plundering it of its hidden store 
of wealth: ‘that must remain for some bet- 
ter opportunity, when espionage or opposi- 
tion might no longer be apprehended. But 
for all that, the place was now a perfect load- 
stone to my steps; I could at least gaze up- 
on the fresh soil, and revel in the thought 
of what lay concealed there. Yet when I 
had nearly reached the spot, happening to 
turn, I saw the boy Charley at a fair distance 
behind, craftily keeping me in sight. And 
so, diverging from my route, with a very un- 
successful pretense of not knowing that I 
was being watched, I returned to my tent. 
The next morning the same thing ; creeping 
slowly towards the grave as drawn by an ir- 
resistible fascination; only that this time I 
saw that the boy had anticipated me, and 
been attracted in the same direction, in his 
turn now diverging and returning homeward 
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by a more circuitous route upon noticing 
that he was being observed. 

So, almost daily, for a week, and then for 
another, and again another. Meanwhile our 
singular conduct began to attract the atten- 
tion of the rest of the miners. It seemed 
very strange that I should have so suddenly 
abandoned labor at my claim ; and that the 
boy, instead of taking the earliest opportu- 
nity to leave the mine, in which he could no 
longer have any interest, and going off to his 
own place, wherever that might be, should 
still linger around. And why, whenever we 
strolled away, did we always take the same 
direction; and why was one so constantly 
followed by the other—neither of us by any 
chance speaking, yet both of us invariably 
bending our steps toward the same point, as 
though attracted by some common interest ? 
It seemed all very strange indeed. And 
yet, as time ran on, and the mystery re- 
mained unsolved, new objects of attention 
of course came up, and so discussion of the 
matter gradually dropped, until even private 
speculation was at last abandoned. It grew 
to be an old story, in fact; and among that 
gathering of all kinds of character, personal 
eccentricities were too common to command 
long continued attention. 

So for a month—and then another. The 
fall of the year was now well advanced, and 
there were symptoms of an approaching 
movement among the miners. It was nota 
large settlement,—had been the creation of 
a single source of attraction—was ten miles 
removed, and by only a mule path at that, 
from the nearest of the more permanent 
mining centers; thence it was more than 
eighty miles by wagon road from Stockton. 
It behooved any who might intend to remain 
during the winter to begin making them- 
selves comfortable with log huts instead of 
tents, and with such a plentiful stock of pro- 
visions as might probably be within the 
means of very few. Possibly it did not 
happen to be within the means of any, for 
during the first week of November, there 
seemed to be a very general stirring about 
on the part of all to get out of the place. 
First, a few Chileans, whom nobody missed, 
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slipped silently away. Then came boister- 
ous good byes and farewell drinks among 
the American settlers ; and daily, white tents 
that here and there had dotted the plain, 
disappeared, and heavily laden mules were 
seen struggling up the path that led to the 
higher land above. Now and then, too, a 
single miner with a blanket on his back, 
and a few light implements in his hand, 
could be seen plodding away muleless, in 
the insignificance of his destitution, stealing 
away almost as unregarded as the Chileans. 
Among the last to go was our elected Judge. 
He had been detained, closing up some 
rather extensive interests in a: flume; and 
now, being ready to leave, came to me. 

“T am a little anxious, Michigan, about 
that boy—Charley, as he is called. In one 
way he is nothing to me, of course, and yet 
he seems so weak and unprotected—in fact, 
he should have gone home, wherever that 
is, weeks ago. You seem to know as much 
about him as any one. Can’t you look to 
him a little, if you stay much longer ? 

**T don’t know how much longer I shall 
stay here, Judge Conley. But I will promise 
to do what I can to help the boy, if he will 
let me, and that I will not leave the mine 
before he does.” 

“ Right: I suppose that is all anybody can 
ask. Well, good bye, and luck to you.” 

He turned off, and was gone that same 
afternoon. Others almost immediately fol- 
lowed him, and within a day or two—it had 
come to about the middle of the month— 
nearly the whole population of the mine had 
melted away. ‘There was nothing left stand- 
ing upon the whole plain, in fact, except 
the two small tents about a quarter of a mile 
apart, from which Charley and I still kept 
our solitary watch upon each other. 

We had never spoken together since we 
had parted after the gambler’s funéral; we 
had scarcely ever met, and if by any chance 
a meeting was threatened, had mutually 
avoided it by some divergence upen one 
side or the other. Not that there was any 
actual quarrel between us: but when men 
are moved by different and diverse interests, 
it is perhaps as well that they should keep 
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apart ; and when those interests naturally 
lead to unceasing watchfulness upon each 
other’s actions, merging often into unpleasant 
espionage, it becomes instinctively felt that 
any meeting, however accidental, might give 
rise to bloodshed. Therefore, we, not un- 
wisely, kept apart; and now, that we were 
the only persons left in all the settlement, it 
might have seemed a very difficult thing to 
do, so necessary to every one is the posses- 
sion of some manifestation of human sym- 
pathy, however slight. Still, we persevered 
all the same in our self-imposed relation, 
more difficult to be maintained by me than 
ever, as the days slowly loitered, or because, 
with the nearer approach of winter, the di- 
version of occupation became more than 
ever lost. For the first snow came ;—in the 
distant Sierras deep and drifting, turning 
the blue mountain tops to a dazzling white ; 
in the Lowber valley only a few inches as 
yet, but a disagreeable foretaste of the 
heavier falls that were sure to come in time. 
Little as it was, however, with the first wind 
it drifted into the gulches, and filled them 
to the exclusion of continuous labor, even 
in some few places obliterating the markings 
out of claims. ‘The air, too, became colder, 
and the ground somewhat frozen, though 
not as yet very far down. There seemed 
nothing now left for me to do but to make 
myself as comfortable as I could for the time, 
and await, if possible, the far-off spring. 
The more I thought it over, the more un- 
certain and uneasy I felt. I had not calcu- 
lated tobe detained so long at my weary vigil— 
my opponent had shown himself more endur- 
ing and more plucky than could have been 
deemed possible, judging from his small, del- 
icate features and slight frame; and the con- 
test of patience might be destined to go on 
for some time longer. Not having foreseen 
such a state of things, I had neglected to 
replenish my stores for a winter’s stay, and 
now began dolefully to eye my half barrel of 
biscuit and fifty pounds of pork with ex- 
ceedingly faint hope of their lasting me 
through. How, meanwhile, did the boy stand 
upon that question ? Which of us would first 
break down and retire from the field? There 
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was no way of knowing. Each day I wan- 
dered around in the neighborhood of my 
tent, and broke off chunks from the rotting 
logs that lay close at hand, and lighted my 
little fire and boiled my single cup of coffee; 
and always at about the same hours I looked 
across and saw Charley gathering up stores 
of half rotted wood and making an answer- 
ing fire. Perhaps that blue smoke curled 
up over more abundant supplies than I could 
dream of possessing — perhaps even over 
what in the mines would rank as the delica- 
cies of the season. Who could tell ? 

Meanwhile, the autumn slowly traveled on 
into winter; the air gained a few degrees in 
cold. There came a new fall of snow upon 
the Sierras, making them seem, in the full 
blaze of the sun, whiter even than before, 
were that possible; a few inches more snow 
in the valley; then a mild day or two, during 
which the sharp air became more endurable, 
and the snow already fallen began slightly 
to soften. This was something of a relief to 
me, for I could now sit and smoke at the 
entrance of my tent without begirting myself 
with all my blankets. But there was no 
relief to be gained in gazing into the fast in- 
creasing vacuity of my biscuit barrel; and 
now I began not merely to suspect, but to 
realize for a certainty, that before many days 
I must be starved into giving up the strife, 
and retire from the field. And how with 
the boy ? 

For the hundredth time I had asked my- 
self that question, when one day towards 
evening I saw that his camp fire was not 
lighted. I had noticed it blazing as usual in 
the morning and at noon, and that Charley 
was diligently employed around it; but now 
no longer did it gleam against the thick 
clump of firs beyond. Could it be possible 
that at last, in spite of all watchfulness, he 
had stolen a march upon me, rifling the rich 
grave, and fleeing unperceived with the plun- 
der? 

Roused into activity by this suspicion, I 
immediately made a long circuit around his 
tent, and saw with satisfaction that there 
were no footprints in the snow leading from 
it. So far, well. Then, little by little, con- 
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tracting my circle, I made new circuits, still 
finding no recent footsteps, until, at last, I 
came to the very tent door. 

The fire was still unlighted—had evidently 
been so for hours. Then, in a somewhat un- 
definable apprehension of encountering an 
unpleasant sight, I peeped through the par- 
tially closed doorway of the tent— thence 
felt encouraged to throw the curtain entirely 
back, and enter. 

The boy was lying upon an old pile of 
blankets and sacking which constituted his 
bed, and which was somewhat imperfectly 
protected from the wet ground by a few lay- 
ers of pine needles. He was so motionless 
at first, that he might have been asleep or 
dead, but revived a little as I coughed. A 
moment more, and with difficulty he scram- 
bled into a sitting posture. Then I noticed 
how wan and thin and pale he had become 
—almost starved in appearance—at the very 
door of death, it might be, if one could judge 
from the way his poor body shivered and 
shook beneath the thin blanket feebly held 
around his shoulders It was not starvation 
as yet; it was not death; but it was the next 
thing leading to it—extreme physical and 
nervous weakness, engendered by watchful- 
ness, anxiety, solitude, and privation. His 
eyes gleamed out of his pinched face almost 
as of a hunted wild beast, and the tangled, 
uncut locks that hung over his forehead and 
through which he gazed did not at all dimin- 
ish the similitude. Looking down at him, I 
now felt no triumph as over a fallen foe— 
only pity for his miserable condition. Had 
I realized it, there could have been little dif- 
ference in my own condition. The old blan- 
ket feebly held around my shoulders in place 
of a coat, my shrivelled flesh and tangled 
locks—all were there, excepting that, as yet, 
the weak, sickly, deathlike aspect had not 
found me out. That might come, perhaps, 
before long, if matters continued as they 
were; but at present it was the boy who 
seemed to need all the sympathy. 

“Well, Charley,” I said, in a kindly tone. 

“T am sick ; I suppose I am going to die. 
You have conquered. You will have it all 
your own way soon.” 
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“Not yet, Charley. Nor should I wish to 
win in such a manner as this. But first let 
us see what we can do for you.” 

With that I stirred around, and rekindled 
the fire in front of the tent, and made a cup- 
ful of coffee, which I put to the boy’s lips ; 
got out a biscuit or two for him, and in that 
way somewhat revived his failing strength. 
Then I sat down beside him for conversa- 
tion. 

“For I don’t see, Charley, why we can’t 
have a little talk together, and perhaps, after 
all, we can settle matters agreeably. For 
there must be some reason in you, if one 
could get at it; and even a compromise of 
our claims will be better than to wait here 
and starve to death; and that should be suf- 
ficient for you, since I can’t, for the life of 
me, see why you should hold out so stub- 
bornly, or what that grave yonder may be to 
you, that you should have any sentiment 
about it. And yet, all the same, it may pos- 
sibly be—now, tell me, Charley, is there any 
real reason for your acting as you do? I 
mean, anything independent of the gold, and 
of your wanting it all for yourself? You 
needn’t tell me what it is; but is it something 
that would seem all right and proper to me if 
I knew it? something, too, that would make 
me feel mean if I took advantage of you 
now, as of course you know very well I could 
if I felt so inclined ?” 

He nodded. It was his only answer ; but 
there seemed a kind of wistfulness in his ex- 
pression, as though wishing that he could 
tell me everything ; and that, not being able 
to do so, he would fain have me believe and 
trust him all the same. It set me thinking, 
and moved me more than anything else, all 
the time wondering a little that I felt myself 
so ready to relent. For many long weeks I 
had waited for this moment. It was the mo- 
ment of victory ; for, in his feeble state, I 
could not possibly longer apprehend opposi- 
tion by him. He would probably die ; but 
if he did not, he could no more frustrate me. 
Whether he lived or died, it now depended 
only on myself whether I should take the 
gold or leave it alone. But, ail the same, I 
felt myself relenting from my purpose. 
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“Tt is a queer thing for me to do, Charley,” 
I said. “It’s rather weak in me, I suppose— 
must even seem weak to you—and, of course, 
I don’t even know the circumstances of the 
case, nor ever shall. But that’s neither here 
nor there. All I’ve got to say now is, that 
as you have so much feeling about it—I—- 
well, I’ll give in to you and have done with 
it.” 

‘You mean it, sir?” 

“Sure asI live, Charley. You said a mo- 
ment ago that I had it all my own way. So 
I have. But, somehow, I don’t like to take 
a piece of good luck in such a style as that. 
If you were well and strong, we might still 
fight it out; but now that you are sick, it 
would be a kind of mean thing—and there 
must be other chances of good luck in the 
world for all of us, I suppose—and so—let 
the infernal old gold go, then, Charley. I'll 
give it up, rather than fight for it against 
anyone who can’t stand up for himself against 
me. So all we’ve got to do is to see how 
we can get out of this place alive, and pass 
the rest of the winter among Christian peo- 
ple again. Let us put our forces together 
for a clear and early start tomorrow. Ina 
couple of days it will be Christmas. This is 
no place for us to keep the day in, is it? Let 
us get out of it as soon as we can, and per- 
haps, with good luck, we may yet eat our 
Christmas dinner among civilized beings. 
Ard now, how much provision have you?” 

He had a little flour left, about three 
pounds of dried beef, and a box of sardines. 
I had about double the amount of flour, 
some pork and crackers, and a pound or 
two of tobacco. All was soon arranged. 
There was enough between us for a journey 
of three or four days. In less than that 
time we might plod through ‘the intervening 
mud and snow, and reach the nearest mining 
camp. We must sleep out at night, but a 
spell of warm weather had evidently set in, 
and we had three blankets between us, be- 
neath which we could huddle quite comfort- 
ably. Our tents and all our equipments 
must, of course, be left behind, but that was 
a small sacrifice compared with the necessi- 
ty of saving our lives by a speedy retreat. I 
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would come over for him early in the morn- 
ing, and together we would start off amicably 
upon our route. 

All this having been arranged, I returned 
to my own tent and made my preparations. 
This was soon done, consisting of putting 
up provisions for a few days in the most por- 
table shape, and sorting out my warmest 
clothing. After that I thought I would stroll 
off for a mile or so, and take an observation 
of the route in advance; to learn at first 
whether there was any chance of the snow 
having obliterated or confused the trail, and 
then how far the thaw had as yet made the 
footing difficult. 

For the warm spell, though it had so far 
lasted only a day, had already softened the 
snow, and in some places the frost had oozed 
out of the hardened crust of the earth, mak- 
ing progress somewhat difficult. But after 
toiling on for about half a mile, I discovered 
with some satisfaction that the mule path 
was still intact, and that, in any event, the 
ineffaceable landmarks of mountain and for- 
est would amply serve, # heretofore, to point 
out the route. I therefore started to return 
to my own tent, diverging a little from my 
former path, so as to give myself the advan- 
tage of a thorough examination of the neigh- 
borhood. 

It was now dark, and for a few hundred 
yards I stumbled on with very little knowl- 
edge of my new direction, except as I knew 
by certain landmarks that I was approaching 
my own tent. Suddenly there came a rift 
in the clouds, and the broad face of the full 
moon shone down, turning the gloom into 
light—into dazzling brightness, indeed, as 
the white rays gleamed down upon the glit- 
tering snow, making the whole scene distinct 
almost as at noonday. Then I was a little 
startled to see that in my somewhat random 
divergence, I had unwittingly come up to the 
gambler’s grave from behind, and was at that 
very moment standing directly upon it. It 
seemed as though it must be a fated spot 
for me, so often hitherto visited by me 
through some sort of uncontrollable fascina- 
tion, and now again drawing me resistlessly 
to itself, when I had so honestly determined 
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not to think about it any more. Here, as 
elsewhere, of course, there was a bed of three 
or four inches of snow, hiding so much deep- 
er the dead man and the gold he guarded ; 
and here, as elsewhere, also, the glittering 
crust was softening and melting away. The 
heretofore dry channel of the stream was 
now beginning to show the result of the 
melting in other places, for a small current 
of water was slowly working its way down the 
center of the bed, and even as I gazed, it 
seemed to increase in volume. If so, it 
must come from the distant Sierras, whose 
deep snows, if suddenly released, would be 
sufficient for a flood. 

For a few moments I stood still, and 
wondered whether the stream were really in- 
creasing ; and if so, whether it were not the 
most prudent measure for me to arouse 
Charley, so that we might begin our journey 
at once, and gain a few hours before the 
swelling of other streams made the country 
impassable. Then, all at once, I heard a 
sharp cry from the direction of his tent, and 
clearly outlined against the snow I saw a 
small, weak, and tattered figure scarcely forty 
feet off, and urging his way excitedly towards 
me. In that desolation of life all around, 
it could be only one person; nor amid a 
hundred others could that thin, unkempt, 
disjointed, half-clad figure, with its single 
torn blanket bound about it, be mistaken 
for that of any one else. 

‘*T have you now,” cried the boy, drawing 
nearer with tottering pace, yet rapidly, as in- 
spired with insane passion, and throwing his 
voice before him with an almost unearthly 
yell. “I have you at last! You promised 
that you would play me fair, and you have 
deceived me! I knew that you would try to 
deceive me, and I have watched you. I told 
you that if you undertook it, I would shoot 
you down in your tracks, and so I will!” 

Stimulated by that wild fury, without 
which it is doubtful whether he could have 
even walked with more than feeble tottering, 
he crossed the bed of the stream, and stood 
at last upon the grave within six feet of me. 
And I saw that he held one of Mark Sint- 
ley’s pistols in his hand, and that his eyes 
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were glaring with insane, murderous passion. 
It was evident that he did not realize what 
he was doing—that long privation, and soli- 
tude, and brooding over his fancied wrongs 
had at last, for the moment, perverted his 
reason ; that, under some wild, unwarranta- 
ble suspicion of unfair play, he had followed 
me ; and that now he had thrown aside ail 
self-control, in his desire for revenge. It 
seemed scarcely worth while to attempt ar- 
guing with him, and yet for the instant I did 
sO. 

“Put up your pistol, Charley. No one 
has injured you. I am here only through 
accident. We will both go away tomorrow. 
You will think better of me when we are 
gone from here. Put up your pistol, I say !” 

“Will you not fight?” was his mad cry. 
“T might shoot you down like a dog, but 
wili give youachance. Not that you deserve 
it; and yet ”"— 

“Put up your pistol, I say!” was my re- 
sponse. “I have no weapon here, nor if I 
had would I use it. Are you mad? Can 
you not see that I am your friend—that ”— 

While I spoke the pistol was still pointed 
at me, and seemingly with more deliberate 
aim than before ; then slowly began to lower, 
then exploded, and I fell, a sharp sensation 
shooting through my leg, like the touch of a 
red-hot iron. With every effort, I could not 
repress a cry of pain. In an instant the pis- 
tol fell from the boy’s hand, the angry pas- 
sion faded from his face, as with return of 
reason, and he threw himself on his knees 
beside me. 

“You are not hurt?” he cried. “I did 
not mean it—indeed I did not. I was al- 
ready trying not to fire. It seemed to go 
off by itself. I—” 

“No, Charley,” I gasped; “I do not 
think you meant it. A mere flesh wound, 
I hope. I shall be better shortly. It may 
put off our journey for a day or two; that is 
all. Leave me here and go back to your 
tent. I shall not mind it, for it is warm. 
Tomorrow you may come again, and help 
me to my own tent. I shall then be better 
able to move.” 

**T will not leave you at all,” he cried, sob- 
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bing. “It is I who have injured you, and I 
will stay by you until you are ready to 


go.” 
[ could not resist ; I could scarcely speak, 


indeed, for the pain. It was shooting 
through my limb with such an acute thrill 
that I could hardly restrain myself from 
shrieking out ; while, as it seemed to localize 
itself I began to realize the full misery of it. 
A fractured knee bone ; not fatal, probably, 
but all the same a mass of splintered bone 
and severed tendons, beyond the power of 
any surgeon to restore. 

“A cripple for the rest of my life!” I 
murmured to myself. 

For awhile I lay still, and then, from the 
intensity of pain, mingled with exhaustion, 
became insensible. In the middle of the 
night I awoke. As Charley had told me, 
he had remained with me and was stretched 
close at my side. For a moment, I thought 
that he was asleep, but then I felt him softly 
stir, and his breathing came fitfully, like one 
awake and troubled. And then I spoke low- 
ly, calling his name. I could hear him sob- 
bing like a child. 

“I did not mean to doit, sir. I was crazy, 
crazy for the moment, I think,—and yet at 
last I do not know that—” 

“Never mind, Charley, we will not talk 
about it any now. We will go to 
sleep again, and in a few days we will get 
out of this and be in a condition to laugh it 
all over by ourselves.” 

He answered nothing, still sobbing, and it 
was with that sad lullaby that I myself again 
dropped off into unconsciousness. A sec- 
ond time I awoke, for the pain would not 
let me sleep. Charley was no longer weep- 
ing. I could scarcely hear his breathing 
now, it was so light. By the bright moon- 
light I could see that he was lying motion- 
less upon his back, and that his blanket had 
fallen from him. Raising myself with diffi- 
culty upon one arm, I drew the covering 
softly over him again. 

Then, for the third time, I fell asleep, if 
that could be called sleep, where, though 
there might be some approach to insensi- 
bility, it scarcely reached the pass where 
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the only partially deadened pain could not 
be felt. Only this relief, therefore :—a few 
minutes during which the pain would slight- 
ly succumb to torpor, and not be realized in 
its intensity ; then a revival of its full acute- 
ness, of all my capacity for suffering. Many 
times during the night did this partial forget- 
fulness of my misery overcome me, and 
then as often was I aroused to the real bit- 
terness of my situation. At last, with the 
bright morning came my final awakening. 
As before, it was only pain and misery. 
The pleasant sunshine that gleamed down 
upon me,—the air so warin and genial, even 
more temperate than it had been the day 
before,—all nature so filled with exhilaration 
and invitation to enjoyment—what now 
were all these to me? Better that I should 
still have slept on ; better, it seemed, that I 
should never have awakened again. 

I turned over again painfully upon my el- 
bow, to look at Charley. He appeared to 
be yet sleeping, and I thought how much 
more fortunate he was than myself, to be able 
to do so. Then I wondered a little that he 
had remained so during the 
night, still lying upon his back, and the blan- 
ket not in the least moved from the adjust- 
ment I had given it. And then, looking in- 
to his face, I saw that his eyes were wide 
open, with that steady glare in them that 
belongs not to life. At once the truth 
flashed upon me ; Charley was dead. 

At what hour of the night it had happened 
I could not be told. It mattered little, in- 
deed, so long as the fact remained, that his 
young, troubled life was over. Nor could I 
tell what might have been the cause of this 
sudden end of all. Toil, privation, anxiety, 
loneliness, a constant breaking down of the 
spirit, never-ceasing aggravations of bitter 
fate, poisoning all the springs of cheerfulness, 
at the last, one wild excitation of distrust and 
passion—were not these enough to snap the 
long-strained thread of existence in that poor, 
feeble body ? Whatever the reason, Charley 
was dead; and I found myself for the mo- 
ment still poised upon my elbow, gazing 
down into his face with less of wonderment 
that the end had come so quickly to him, 
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than of envy that it had not happened to 
myself instead. 

Then, as I looked, there came a new and 
startling suggestion. At first it seemed to 
dawn upon me with a slow approach, as of 
a thing not even to be allowed a thought ex- 
cept in some stealthy, irregular way; then 
suddenly it flashed upon me in full-gathered 
intensity, as though I had reached the brink 
of a discovery which not only I, but every 
one else, should have perceived from the 
very first. There was no reason, indeed, that 
we should ever have done so, never having 
looked upon other than that wretched dis- 
guise of coarse, ill-fitting attire, inclosing a 
soul attuned to rebellion against the whole 
world, and doubtless inflamed with frequent 
discontent. But now the hand of death had 
affixed the seal of new expression to the 
whole face, softening every line, and bring- 
ing back into each feature something that 
spoke of sweet memories of a long-forgotten, 
happy past. Something in the curve of the 
lip and the still lingering softness of the eye; 
something in the outline of the head, whose 
shape was not altogether hidden by those 
short, tangled locks—how plain and undis- 
guised it all seemed now! Could I longer 
doubt? Yet, for a moment, I still paused 
upon the brink, trying to shut out from my 
perception the light of the fast-dawning truth. 

Then a thread around the neck, just peep- 
ing into sight from above the tattered vest, 
attracted me. Without much effort I drew 
it forth, and at the end a small gold locket. 
It opened with a spring. Within was the 
portrait of a beautiful young girl, bright-eyed 
and full-lipped, and with light brown curls 
clustering around the soft, white neck. Who 
could ever have thought that it was the like- 
ness of the poor, faded victim who lay lifeless 
beside me? And yet, as I compared the 
two, I could see that there was sufficient 
similarity left to mark the identity. Doubt- 
less, at the first, Mark Sintley had worn the 
locket ; it was, perhaps, the earliest gage of 
her love. Perhaps, as his passion for her 
had wasted away, he had left off wearing it; 
possibly, he had faithfully kept it to the end, 
and she was now retaining it, not as a mere 
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reminiscence of what she had lost, though 
that was not impossible, but as a tender 
memory of him. Ah, me! it is a cruel and 
a heartless world, and in its wretchedness so 
filled with startling surprises. By what strange 
fascination had the destroyer lured such beau- 
ty—for I could see, even amid the waste of 
all, that there had been beauty in no sparing 
degree—from her home and kindred, to carry 
her away with him into these desert wilds, 
even here to be obliged to take upon her- 
self an ignoble disguise, so as to avoid, as 
much as possible, any chance of recognition ? 
It could not have been very long ago. 
Somewhere in the world there were probably 
a mother and sisters still mourning for her, 
and vainly hoping for her return in penitence. 
And here she lay, stark and dead, beneath 
the pitiless staring of the sun, with no one 
to tell her name, or press one farewell kiss 
upon her upturned face; destined, perhaps, 
to lie there for months to come, hopelessly 
awaiting the burial that even a pauper out- 
cast gains from his fellow man. 

I put the locket in my pocket. Some day, 
I thought, I might succeed in tracing out 
her friends, and could then restore it to them, 
with the story of her death—a bitter story, 
indeed, but still one that should be told, if 
possible, so that the long uncertainty about 
her fate might at last be ended. And then, 
again, I struck my forehead-wildly, aghast 
with the one terrible reflection that forced 
itself upon me, known indistinctly before, of 
course, but not until that moment fully real- 
ized. What chance could there ever be for 
me to go about the world, and search for the 
mourning kindred of the poor, dead girl? 
How long could be the remaining tenure of 
my own life, now that I was bereft of even 
her feeble aid? A ruined man, almost un- 
able to move, ten miles from any other 
human being, lying in mid-winter upon a 
snow-bank, without food, and with such in- 
sufficient covering from the cold! Even were 
I able to crawl slowly along the ground, en- 
during all the while that ever-increasing tor- 
ture from my wound, how coukd I hope to 
regain my tent, that fast-swelling stream roll- 
ing the angry torrent between? And even if, 
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after many days, the current should subside, 
and I should be able to drag myself once 
more to shelter, what help could there be 
from the slight provision that still remained 
to me? what help from any quarter, indeed ? 

The air was still warm—there was only 
that one thing in my favor; perhaps fora 
day or two I might not freeze to death. And 
yet, that very warmth was all the while swell- 
ing the stream at my feet, and more surely 
cutting off every chance of escape. As I 
lay stretched out within a foot of the bank, 
I could plainly see that the floods descend- 
ing from the Sierras were constantly, more 
and more, heaping up the waters below me ; 
could almost mark it with closed eyes, from 
the increase of their angry uproar as they 
surged past me, every moment rising still 
higher, until, at last, the surface ran foaming 
past within a foot of the level of the bank. 
Would it still gather height, until it swept 
across the snow-bed where I lay, and carried 
me onward and downward in the deadly 
rush? Why, that, in truth, would be mercy 
to me—so I could not resist thinking; for 
there would be merely the one struggle of a 
minute, and after that, rest. Under the im- 
pulse of that perception, I felt tempted to 
drop myself at once into the flood, and so 
meet my doom, and have done with it. But 
still, life is sweet, and even in the most des- 
perate circumstances hope will sometimes 
utter its faint whisperings of possible succor. 
Therefore, I still lay motionless, afraid to 
take the desperate needed action for relief 
from the world and life, and awaiting, in all 
the calmness that I could muster, the worst 
that Fate might do to me. 

Slowly the hours loitered onward ; noon, 
afternoon, and again the coming of evening, 
with the full, unclouded moon beaming down 
and showing the whole scene with almost 
the brilliancy of day. To me, an age of 
hopeless waiting ; pain and hunger assailing 
me with ever increasing intensity. Mean- 
while, the stream, which had spread into a 
river, had ceased in its rise, though it had 
not yet begun to fall. But now its waters 
became sprinkled here and there with drift- 
wood, the surface far above having reached 
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some point of level from which a deposit of 
fallen timber had been gathered up and 
swept along. Here a rotting log; again a 
clump of brushwood, bound together with 
interlacing branches, and so tossing onward 
merrily. | Once, a small red-wood cedar,- 
which had fallen into the stream from an 
undermined bank, came into sight, floating 
along like a drifted boat. Its roots and one 
or two remaining branches held it in posi- 
tion, so that it did not roll from side to side, 
but glided onward with a certain dignity of 
position, sometimes for an instant stopping 
to tear its way into the nearest bank, carry- 
ing with it thence deposits of turf and earth, 
then drifting along. more swiftly, yet all the 
while remaining unmoved in its center—so 
again, passing on, until finally lost to view 
behind a lower bend. Then, too late, I re- 
alized that perhaps there had been a chance 
of rescue thtown away. If, when the cedar 
had passed in its course so close to me, I 
had had the wit to roll myself off the bank 
and upon the trunk, and there, grasping one 
of the outstretched branches secure myself 
from being washed away, might I not safely 
have been carried down, miles away perhaps, 
but all the same into some lower mining set- 
tlement, where, being seen, I could be res- 
cued ? 

I would wait another chance—one might 
come again. And so I strained my gaze 
over the seething water. There came more 
brushwood and small logs; after two hours 
waiting, another torn-up cedar, but sweeping 
to the other side of the stream, not for an 
instant tarrying in its course. After that, 
for a long time, only an unbroken expanse 
of water, as though the whole deposit had 
been at last swept away, and there was noth- 
ing left to be gathered in. So for many long 
hours, until at last the morning dawned again 
—that Christmas morning that I had so 
eagerly anticipated. 

Alas ! it was no day of joy or revelry to 
me. The friends who might offer congratu- 
lations and gifts were now thousands of miles 
away. And yet, there was one gift still with- 
in my reach—the gift of death, with its ces- 
sation from all suffering. Why should I not 
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hasten to accept it, and so rest in peace? I 
could not but know that at last the time had 
come for me to end the struggle. For near- 
ly two days I had been lying upon the bank, 
and watching the gathering of the flood at 
my feet. My only chance of rescue—if it 
it could be called a chance—had been passed 
by, and I felt that none other would be giv- 
en. Soon the water would fall—already it 
seemed to be receding ; but were it to dimin- 
ish to a mere brook, never again could I find 
strength to cross it. And nowa cold blast 
began to sweep from the north, betokening 
an end to the winter thaw. It brought new 
pain to my shattered limb ; hunger was gnaw- 
ing me; there could be no rescuing hand 
within many miles ; at my side, for sole com- 
panionship, with open eyes staring upward 
at the sky, lay the dead girl, and she once 
more changed, and into a kind of terrible 
repulsion, as though even there as elsewhere 
in the world, all suggestions of beauty must 
be taken away, leaving nothing but deform- 
ity before mine eyes on every side. The face 
had fallen away, the rounded cheeks again 
become thin, the staring eyes grew dim and 
unloving, the complexion had lost its mo- 
mentary freshness, and once more assumed 
the yellow hue of death. Nothing was left 
that could give to any one the suspicion that 
here lay anything else than the half starved 
boy that he had assumed to be. It was as 
though there had been that transient revival 
into the other beauty, so that I might for 
some subtle purpose penetrate the long con- 
cealed secret, and then a relapse into deform- 
ity, so that the world, which I was about to 
leave, might present no claim of any kind 
to tempt me longingly to cling to it. These 
terrors were all that could remain with me 
thenceforth, until death might choose to 
bring relief. Would it bea sin for me to 
hasten that hour ? 

The night before I had striven to repress 
that thought. But why should I now delay ? 
The flood at my feet would give me almost 
instant peace; while on the cold bank might 
be many more days of hopeless agony. Then 
slowly, and with pain, I twisted myself closer 
to the brink and gazed down. A single mo- 
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ment more, and the work would be done, 
and then would come rest forever. Could it 
be wrong to yield to the temptation? The 
sun gilded the water with brightness—there 
was even invitation in the purling and lap- 
ping of the waves. Again I twisted myself a 
little closer; there was now only an inch 
nearer for me to move, and the work would 
be done. And I tried to mutter a prayer. 

“ Heaven will surely pardon me,” I faintly 
whispered in that last moment, before pre- 
paring to let myself be swept away upon the 
torrent, uttering strange minglings of prayer 
and quaint conceit, as I looked first at the 
blazing sky, and then let my glance fall for 
an instant-upon the dead body at my side. 
“What else is there left for me to do? 
Must I remain and starve, fainting all the 
while with pain? And what, after all, is my 
life, that I should longer try to save it? If 
there were any hope at all—even the faintest 
—but here I am, so far away from succor, 
so wounded and helpless. Charley, you have 
won after all, for you will be last at the Bar. 
Perhaps you will never be found at all, and 
so will always lie here and keep guard over 
the gold, while I—I, far away—God forgive 


As I painfully raised my head to take one 
last look at the sky and earth, what was it 
that I saw slowly working its way through 
the gap in the hills, half a mile off—large, 
white, and rounded, swaying heavily from 
side to side, but all the while pressing stead- 
ily onward? Behind it another and similar 
object, and yet a third. Faintness came 
over me with the thought that the sight was 
all too good to be true, and that in my dying 
moments my eyes were being deceived with 
a false appearance, as of a mirage. But, lit- 
tle by little, the rounded white objects, still 
swaying toilsomely from one side to the oth- 
er, worked themselves toward me, and I 
knew that I could not be deceived, that I was 
looking upon no unsubstantial vision. They 
were real; they were substantial — those 
three white-topped wagons, long belated on 
their way from Independence, and now 
struggling forward to reach some settlement 
before the sharper intensity of the winter 
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should set in. Painfully I raised myself still 
further; for want of any other signal, snatched 
the blanket from the poor dead girl’s body, 
and waved it with all my strength; then fell 
back fainting. 

When I recovered, I found myself stretched 
at full length in one of the wagons, upon 
which the loading had been adjusted to make 
for me as level a bed as possible. I was in 
pain, but it was something to have recovered 
my senses, and to know that I had been res- 
cued from what had seemed certain death. 
As I now groaned aloud in my return to con- 
sciousness, the pleasant, kindly face of some 
one walking beside the wagon looked in, and 
greeted me with a smile of sympathy. 

* All right again, pard ?” said the man. 
“ We found you almost gone, but I am a bit 
of a surgeon myself, and have bound up 
your knee as well as I could, and in a day 
or two we may reach some place where it 
can be better done. Don’t speak now, if it 
hurts you; but I will tell you how I think 
the whole thing happened, and you can an- 
swer if I am not right. You had stayed too 
long at the mine—you and the boy—and 
were trying to get out of it. That was so, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“ Ves,” I answered. 

“And you would have got out of it, too, 
if you hadn’t happened to hurt yourself with 
your own pistol, so as not to be able to go 
any further. Wasn’t that the fact ?” 

“Yes.” 

** And the boy—he was weaker than you, 
and so he died first, only a little earlier than 
you would have done, if we hadn’t happened 
tocomealong. Was he any relation to you ?” 

* None.” 

“Poor little fellow; it was hard on him 
to die so, wasn’t it? And I say, we buried 
him just where he lay. That was right, 
wasn’t it? We had to do something; and 
it was as pretty a spot as one could find for 
miles around, perhaps. It wasn’t as hard 
work as you would have thought, for the 
ground was kind of soft and loose, as though 
it had been turned over before, though, of 
course, that wasn’t likely. We couidn’t con- 
sult you about it, you know, for you were 
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out of your head; nor could we wait. But 
it was all right, what we did, wasn’t it ?” 

Te 

I turned my head away, and tried again 
to sleep, and through the rest of that jour- 
ney, once in a while, at long intervals, I 
managed to doso. And so we plodded on, 
until after three days we reached a settle- 
ment, and I was enabled to be lifted down 
and lie by, awaiting in quiet whatever cure 
could be effected. 

What now remains for me to tell? That 
everything was done for me that kindness 
could suggest, but that, though my life was 
saved, my injuries were too severe to be en- 
tirely repaired,—this scarcely needs recital. 
And now I must always remain crippled, 
and am very poor; doomed to go through 
life, hopeless of anything better than to lin- 
ger on, a useless wreck. But there was 
the gold, you say? And why should I not 
have taken it, needing it so much? For 
what, after all, was Charley to me, that I 
should have made the sacrifice for her ? 

All through that winter, when I lay suffer- 
ing upon my back, I thought about that 
treasure hidden in the lonely grave at Low- 
ber Bar; and it tempted me in my dreams, 
as well. I saw it lie there useless; gleaned 
up by me, it would mean competence and a 
restoration to my home and kindred. I had 
given my word that I would not molest that 
grave; should I always be able to resist ? 
Were it only Mark Sintley who lay buried 
there, I knew that I would succumb. But 
how—lI reflected—could I ever have the 
heart to disturb poor little Charley, who in 
her restful repose so close to him whom, in 
spite of every indignity and wrong, she had 
loved, seemed with her faithful presence to 
be tenderly guarding him, and all the while, 
with pleading eyes, to be gazing up at me, 
in trustful reminder of my promise to her ? 

When the spring came, and I had pain- 
fully got again upon my feet, I started for 
Lowber Bar. I did not then know what I 
might be tempted to do when there. Ionly 
knew that, as heretofore, I was being drawn 
by an invisible impulse to the grave, and 
must submit. When there, then the drama 
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might in some manner complete itself. I 
found the way there was long and lonely. 
It had become known that the mine was a 
failure, and few or none had gone back to 
it in the spring. The trail had all but grown 
over, and when I reached the top of the hill, 
from where I could look down into the val- 
ley, I saw only desolation. The old trenches 
were there, no longer worked, and in the 
middle of the plain only the two tents that 
Charley and myself had abandoned six 
months before. And after a moment I 
wound my way to the lonely grave ; there, 
while gazing down upon the green turf, to 
resolve upon my final course. 

And there, God help me! came to me 
the grievous shock—such as I had never 
felt before! There was no longer any green- 
covered grave, but only a gaping trench ex- 
tending for many yards upon either side, 
and dug down clear to the gray foundation 
rock! Where had the despoilers laid Char- 
ley and her cruel lover? I could not tell. 
I shall never know. It was enough that 
they had been removed and cast into some 
nameless grave, and that the treasure which 
they had thought to guard had all been torn 
from their violated place of rest. 

Gazing into the plain, I distinguished a 
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single figure moving in front of my old tent, 
and drawing nearer, saw that it was the 
Dutchman who had helped me to dig the 
grave. That man of the lacklustre eye and 
stolid expression, who had seemed so stupid 
and unregarding ; he it was who had shown 
himself the most crafty and patient of us all. 
For he, without a start or tremor of the eye, 
had seen evidences of the gold, and believ- 
ing that he alone held the secret, had cun- 
ningly gone away, knowing that the treasure 
would not diminish or melt away during his 
absence, and that it only remained for him 
to hold it in memory and bide his time. 
There was nothing that I could do—-he had 
won the day and left me penniless. And so, 
not revealing myself, I turned away from 
Lowber Bar forever. 

I have said that Christmas Day was not 
for me a scene of festivity and joy. But 
why, after all, should I think reproachfully 
of it? Each of those incidents that led up, 
one by one, to misfortune and to the final 
misery of all, had been of the preceding 
days. It was Christmas Day that, in the 
midst of misery and hopelessness, dawned 
upon me with rescue and safety. Is not 
this something for which I should look back 
upon it with gratitude ? 

' Leonard Kip. 


A CAMEO. 


Sue bowed her head above a book, 
] saw her face in shade; 

The beauty of her tranquil look 
The book’s reflection made. 


Her hand lay white upon the page, 
Her hair, dull gold, hung low; 
Or whether bard she read, or sage, 

Little I cared to know. 


A pleasant picture, purely set ; 
Its mood, all fair, though grave, 
The virtue of an amulet 
To my remembrance gave. 
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Ir San Francisco should today be afflicted 
by the visit of some epidemic, with which her 
citizens should find themselves unable to 
cope except through aid from other sources 
and from other people, an appeal to France 
for trained nurses might bring from the 
Congregation des Seurs de St. Vincent de Paul, 
in Paris, or from some similarly organized 
community, volunteers, who within less than 
three weeks from the time that the call was 
made, might find themselves engaged in the 
work to which they had been summoned. 
The voyage across the ocean and the 
transit across the continent would scarcely 
cause the sensation of fatigue. ‘The change 
in the modes of life of the Sisters would 
scarcely be greater, than if they had been 
called from Paris to some sister city in France. 
Their knowledge of the events occurring 
daily in Paris would probably be fully equal 
in San Francisco to what they would have 
in the Provinces. ‘Their journey would oc- 
casion no alarm to themselves nor to their 
friends. No fears of pirates nor of robbers 
would intimidate them. No doubts about 
the character of the place to which they were 
going would harassthem. They would leave 
one field of Christian work for another, where 
they would be gratefully received and kindly 
treated ; and beyond the perils incident to 
their vocation, would know no cause for fear 
in making such a journey. 

How different the circumstances which 
surrounded the little band of Ursulines, which, 
but a little over a century and a half ago, 
founded the convent at New Orleans. How 
difficult it is to realize the changes which have 
taken place in so brief atime. It is only 
when we chance upon some bit of history, 
like the Voyage of the Ursulines, that we are 
able by juxtaposition to bring out the strong 
lines of contrast between the conditions of 
now and then. 

The adoption by the Company of the In- 
dies of New Orleans as their head-quarters, 
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in 1722, gave that place its first vitality ; and 
very soon after this event the colonists in 
the growing village felt the need of a hospi- 
tal for their sick, and of a school for their 
children. In September, 1726, the Company 
of the Indies entered into a contract with the 
Ursulines of Rouen, whereby these nuns un- 
dertook to send out six sisters, who would 
establish a school in the infant city, in which 
they would act as teachers, and who would 
also perform the duties of nurses in the hos- 
pital which the company was to build. In 
October, the nuns and novices who were to 
expatriate themselves in the performance of 
this humane service assembled at Paris, at 
the residence of the Ursulines of St. Jacques. 
They were detained at Paris until the eighth 
of December, when they started for Lorient, 
where they were to embark for Louisiana. 

Marie Madelaine Hachard, whose !etters 
to her father furnish the materials for this 
sketch, was admitted to her novitiate the 
day she left Rouen, and took the veil while 
the little company waited at the convent 
at Hennebon. Accompanying the first let- 
ter which she forwarded from New Orleans, 
was a Relation of the voyage, to which she 
signed her name as if she were the author. A 
Relation closely resembling this has been at- 
tributed to the Lady Superior of the convent. 
The suggestion has been made that “ Hach- 
ard de Saint Stanislas,” as she signs herself, 
acted as the amanuensis of her Lady Supe- 
rior, and therefore felt at liberty to enclose 
the Relation to her parents. 

The pages of the letters of this young girl 
are full of earnest devotion for the religious 
work to which she has consecrated her life. 
Her regrets at the painful and permanent 
separation from her friends find compensa- 
tion in the thought of the glorious work in 
store forher. She knew that she was to en- 
dure hardships and encounter dangers ; that 
her labor was to be among negroes and In- 
dians ; but it may well be doubted if in the 
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innocence of her youth and the seclusion of 
the convent at Rouen, she had heard of the 
character of the emigration which had been 
forced upon the Colony of Louisiana, during 
the days when the Company and the govern- 
ment of France were almost synonymous 
terms. Among the older sisters of this de- 
voted band, there must have been some who 
fully appreciated the fact that the prisons and 
the hospitals of Paris had been called upon 
to furnish a part of the colonists among 
whom they were to labor. ‘The gossipy 
French memorialists of the day spare a few 
lines from their descriptions of the debauch- 
eries of the Court, to depict the sufferings of 
these miserable emigrants, in their forced 
marches from Paris to the ports where they 
embarked. Goaded on by troops of archers, 
dependent for food upon the charity of the 
country through which they passed, all pro- 
vision for their suitable shelter neglected, 
their sufferings while ez rou¢e attracted uni- 
versal attention, and drew forth, even in those 
days, words of sympathy from those who sel- 
dom wasted pity on the unfortunate. 

Shut off from communication with the 
outer world, the Ursulines generally could 
have known but little of what agitated the 
people of France ; but there were scattered 
along the route from Paris to the sea-port 
towns, convents of the order, and knowledge 
of these events must have come to the ears 
of their inmates. Probably at some of the 
towns at which this little company stopped 
on its way to Lorient, the resident sisters had 
helped in alleviating the sufferings of some 
part of these forced emigrants, and it is but 
natural to suppose that some among the com- 
pany were aware of this addition to the weight 
of labor which was before them. However 
that may be, no other thought than earnest 
desire to reach the seat of their labor, and to 
begin the work which they had set for them- 
selves, seems to have possessed their souls. 

They were nine days on the road from 
Paris to Hennebon. The condition of the 
highways, especially after leaving Alencon, 
was shocking. They were often obliged to 
walk for miles, and their carriage, even when 
relieved of the weight of its inmates, would 
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sink in the mire, so that the numerous cat- 
tle and horses which were attached to it 
could only drag it along at a snail’s pace. 
Starting, perhaps, before dawn, they often did 
not reach their sleeping place till late at 
night. ‘They were the guests, in some of the 
towns, of the resident sisters of their order; 
but they did not accept all such offers of 
hospitality, through fear of disturbing the or- 
dinary arrangement of the affairs of their 
would-be hosts. Gaping crowds of provin- 
cials gathered at some places, to see the 
nuns who were about to make this perilous 
sacrifice make their morning start. 

Finally the tedious journey was ended, 
and the little party, consisting of eight pro- 
fessed nuns, two novices, one lay sister, and 
two servants, were gathered together, but a 
few miles from Lorient, beneath the roof of 
the convent of Hennebon. Here they were 
obliged to wait upwards of two months be- 
fore the vessel in which they were to sail, 
and which they expected to have found ready 
for them on arrival, was announced to be fit- 
ted for sea. It was on the 19th of January, 
1727, while the party was thus waiting at 
Hennebon, that Madelaine Hachard, with 
much solemnity, took the name of Saint 
Stanislas. On this occasion Madame Tranche- 
pain, the Lady Superior of the New Orleans 
company, entertained the whole community 
of Hennebon. The day after that on which 
Madelaine took the veil, they gave her a black 
veil, which she was to keep during the entire 
voyage. When the time drew near for sail- 
ing, the party went down to Lorient. Dur- 
ing their stay there they were the guests of 
a wealthy merchant, in whose house they 
found accommodations for seclusion and 
worship almost as great as they would have 
found in a community. 

On the 22d of February, Madelaine closes 
the letter describing the foregoing events: 
‘The wind is fair,” she says, ‘and we have 
just been told that we must go on board in 
an hour.” And then, as the memory of home 
and friends poured in upon her, affection as- 
serted itself, and the conflict between her 
regret at leaving her parents, and joy that the 
opportunity will soon be afforded her to en- 
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dure and to perform in the great work which 
she has undertaken, may plainly be dis- 
cerned in her letter. She describes the joy 
of the community at the summons on board 
as too great to be told; as for herself, it is 
moderated by her sorrow at leaving her father 
and her dear mother, whose lively memory 
she will preserve all her life. Nothing but 
the voice of God could separate her from 
parents whose tenderness she has proved a 
thousand times. Her last words to them 
must have wrung their hearts, as they thought 
of the dread uncertainty of the fate before 
her—danger from shipwreck; danger from 
savages ; danger from climate ; a voyage toa 
region concerning which so little was known 
that her father could not purchase a chart 
which showed the location of the little city 
to which his daughter had gone; a land 
which, however full of promise for adventur- 
ers and laborers, must prove full of hard- 
ships for those whose experience had been 
confined within convent walls. Even if the 
stories of danger were exaggerated, there was 
enough of doubt in the situation to stir up 
the hearts of these parents, as they read the 
closing lines of this letter : 

“Adieu, my dear father. I beg of you, 
send me dear news. There is nothing in the 
world dearer to me than yourself and my 
dear mother. Rest assured that nothing 
less than the glorification of God and the 
salvation of his poor savages could separate 
me from your dear selves. I assure you 
that I shall only be separated from you in 
body. In spirit and heart I shall always be 
united with you; but as I can do nothing 
myself, I address myself to heaven, the source 
of all blessings. I pray each day for the 
preservation of your health and the sanctifi- 
cation of your souls. I beseech you not to 
forget a daughter who will all her life enter- 
tain for you the most profound respect and 
perfect gratitude.” 

The “Gironde” was slow, but she was a 
strong and well built vessel. Her captain 
may have been a competent sailor, but some 
of the disasters which occurred during the 
vogage were plainly chargeable to the neglect 
of precautions which would have averted 
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them. Of her crew we hear no complaints. 
They responded promptly and willingly to 
the demands upon them, and their only 
fault seems to have been that in times of 
excitement they flavored their conversation 
with too much profanity to suit the tastes of 
a community of nuns. 

The fair wind which caused the closing 
up of letters, and the hurrying aboard of 
passengers, on the 22d of February, soon 
drew ahead, and a postponement of the hour 
of starting gave the nuns an opportunity, be- 
fore they plunged into the Atlantic swell, to 
settle down in the little cabin, eighteen feet — 
long, and seven or eight wide, which had 
been partitioned off for them between decks. 
Six bunks had been built on each side this 
narrow space, in tiers of three. Here, for 
the next five months, a large part of which 
was to be spent in the tropics, were to be 
packed thirteen people. One of the party 
had to sleep on the deck. 

On the 234d, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the day being fair and the wind propitious, 
the “ Gironde” weighed anchor and started 
on her voyage. Their first experience of the 
character of the ship and of its manager was 
to be felt while still in sight of Lorient. The 
nuns were assembled on the poop, taking 
their last look at their native land. The 
ship had reached a point where she began 
to feel the ocean swell, when all felt a sharp 
shock, and twice the vessel struck ona rock. 
All was dismay and confusion among the 
spectators on the shore, as well as among 
the inmates of the ship. A hasty examina- 
tion was made, and upon its being discov- 
ered that no serious harm was done, the ves- 
sel started once more on her tedious voyage. 
The strain occasioned her to leak somewhat, 
but not enough to make them apprehend se- 
rious danger. 

Unfortunately, rumors of the disaster, mag- 
nified and distorted by repetition, as such ru- 
mors always are, reached the ears of those 
left behind, and it was to be many a weary 
month before they should learn the truth. 

The fair wind soon deserted them, and 
they were tossed about for a fortnight, baf- 
fled by tempestuous weather and contrary 
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winds, in their attempts to get ahead. At 
the end of that time, they were not three 
days’ sail from Lorient. Forty-nine of the 
sheep, and nearly all the fowls which had 
been placed on board, in order that the pas- 
sengers and crew might have fresh provis- 
ions, had been drowned or smothered, and 
were thrown overboard. They were reduced 
to a diet of particularly bad salt provisions, 
and had made so little headway that it was 
evident that they had not water enough on 
board to supply their wants during the pas- 
sage to Louisiana. 

For the purpose of renewing supplies, the 
captain put into the Island of Madeira, on the 
12th of March. The news that there was a 
company of nuns on board spread through 
the citysoonafter the “Gironde” had dropped 
anchor. The Fathers of the Company of 
Jesus, connected with a college in the city, 
were among the first to come and pay their 
respects to the Jesuit Fathers who were es- 
corting the Ursulines to Louisiana. Presents 
of fruit and fresh provisions were sent on 
board, and cordial invitations were extended 
the nuns to come on shore. The Ursulines 
determined, however, to remain on board ; 
and at the end of three days, during which 
the captain renewed his supply of water, they 
set sail once more. 

The monotony of the voyage was relieved 
by a fair wind which lasted two days, when 
it again drew ahead, so that they were a long 
while making two hundred leagues. Here 
they met a strange vessel, which they took 
to bea pirate. The “Gironde” was cleared 
for action. The guns were loaded, and 
everybody took his station. The secular 
women were dressed like men to give an ap- 
pearance of greater numbers. The nuns, 
armed with their beads, were shut up between 
decks. Thanks to the Lord, they were not 
sad. Noneof the company showed signs of 
weakness. The officers and passengers who 
had seemed ready to fight were not, however, 
brought to a critical test. The hostile ship, 
after having sailed about the “Gironde” 
several times, evidently concluded that the 
encounter was not worth while, and left them 
at liberty to pursue the voyage. 
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On Good Friday they arrived “ under the 
Tropic, or the line of the Sun,” but on ac- 
count of the holiness of the day, the non- 
sense of the sailors, peculiar to the occasion, 
was postponed until Saturday, after dinner. 
Exemption was purchased for the Ursulines, 
the Reverend Fathers, and their servants, 
by payment of two pistoles. Those passen- 
gers who could not pay had several bucket- 
fuls of water poured over them. 

A few days after, they met another vessel, 
apparently a corsair. Again they put them- 
selves on the defensive, and as the vessel 
hovered about for several hours, now ap- 
proaching, now retiring, they kept sharp 
watch all night ; but no attack was made on 
them. 

Except the bare mention of their narrow 
quarters and of the execrable character of 
the food, there is no word of complaint, and 
nothing to impress upon the mind of the 
reader the sufferings of these delicate women, 
while drifting beneath a tropical sun through 
this region of calms and light winds, packed 
away like sardines in their wretched little 
cabin. What did trouble them, however, 
was the fact that they had no chance for se- 
clusion. There was no time nor place for 
private spiritual exercises. They were in the 
midst of a class of people whose every thought 
was of some method of enjoyment by means 
of which to while away time. 

Notwithstanding this lack of seclusion and 
this too close contact with the worldly, 
some consolation was found in the fact that 
the holy sacrifice of the mass was celebrated 
every day, and they had thus the good for- 
tune frequently to fortify themselves with the 
sacred body of Jesus. They had sermons, 
too, from the chaplain of the ship, and from 
the Reverend Fathers, their companions. 
Prayers four times a day, at four and at eight 
o’clock in the morning, at five and at eight 
in the evening, helped to keep them in a 
comfortably religious frame of mind. Grand 
mass and vespers were chanted every Sun- 
day and on féte days. On Good Friday they 
adored the cross after the passion in a very 
devout manner. The Ursulines were the 
first to adore the cross, with naked feet ; 
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afterward, the Reverend Fathers, the offi- 
cers, the passengers, and the crew, in a very 
respectful manner. At the time of the Holy 
Sacrament, they made a procession around 
the capstan. Nor did they fail to say the 
Angelus four times a day. Thus their pious 
devotions helped divert their minds from 
the weary monotony of the days, as they 
drifted by—days which came to be counted 
by weeks, and finally became months, and 
still they saw no land. 

Yearning more and more for the wished- 
for land of promise, they redoubled their 
vows and prayers for favorable weather. At 
last the Lord granted a few intervals of fair 
winds, taking advantage of which they 
reached the island of Saint Domingo on or 
about the 4th of May. Here the poor crea- 
tures had a chance once more to procure 
fresh provisions, and to meet some of their 
fellow countrymen. There was no hospit- 
able convent to welcome them within its 
walls, but the Company placed a warehouse 
at their service, of which they joyfully took 
possession. During the fifteen days which 
they spent on this island, they were hospit- 
ably entertained by the officers in charge. 
The narrative acknowledges the grateful ap- 
preciation of this treatment. 

On the 19th of May they reémbarked, and 
the “Gironde” again started with a fair 
wind, only to lose it in a short time, and to 
encounter again the calms and head winds 
which had characterized the weather during 
the greater part of this voyage. While thus 
drifting about, they found themselves in 
company with three privateers, who hung 
around for three days without molesting them. 
A boat was then lowered from one of the 
privateers, and came alongside the “Gi- 
ronde,” under pretense of desiring to pur- 
chase some wine; but the captain ordered 
it off, without permitting any of these ques- 
tionable characters to come on board. Ap- 
parently the pirates saw enough to convince 
them that it was the part of prudence not to 
follow the matter further, and drew off, thus 
relieving the passengers on the “Gironde” 
from further apprehension. 

Head winds and the currents of the Gulf 
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forced them out of their course towards an 
island called Blanche. Their joy at sight of 
this land was at first very great, and after 
dinner they assembled upon the poop, to 
watch it as they should approach. While 
congratulating each other that the voyage 
was so nearly ended, the ship struck, and was 
forced into the sand with such sharp and 
repeated shocks, that they gave themselves 
up as lost. With beads in hand, every nun 
said her /x manus, thinking that all was 
over, and that they had reached the place 
where would be found the only establish- 
ment which their company would make in 
America. The captain, who was below at 
dinner, thus leaving his vessel in charge of 
his subordinates while boldly approaching 
an unknown coast, came on deck. Sails 
were clewed up, and their position examined. 
The ship had burrowed her way into the 
sand, and was helpless. The rudder swung 
to and fro with the waves. The crew then 
set to work to lighten the ship. First, all 
the ballast, consisting of stones, lead, and 
old iron, was thrown into the sea. Then all 
the sugar which had been bought or given 
to passengers or crew, at Saint Domingo, was 
thrown overboard. Then a lot of brandy 
was sent after the sugar. Meantime, as part 
after part of the ship’s cargo was thrown into 
the ocean without effect, the captain hun- 
grily eyed the personal baggage of the pas- 
sengers, and several times it was concluded 
that this must go next. While all this was 
going on, tales were interchanged between 
the passengers of the character of the savages 
whom they might expect to encounter on 
the island, in case they were compelled to 
abandon the ship and make a landing. The 
nuns were told that these Indians not only 
ate the whites, but made them suffer tor- 
ments beforehand a thousand times worse 
than death. The passengers were, however, 
spared the impending loss of their wearing 
apparel and the threatened torture from the 
savages. The ship, after being aground for 
nearly twenty-four hours, at last yielded to 
the efforts of the sailors, and floated off. 
When the tide was favorable for their fur- 
ther progress, the captain made sail again, 
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but before he had gone a quarter of a league 
the “ Gironde” brought up again on the bot- 
tom. Here she was thumped by the waves 
upon the sand with such force that all hope 
on the part of the Ursulines was lost. The 
sailors got out boats and anchors to try and 
kedge the ship off. The passengers dropped 
on their knees, and offered prayer to their 
patron saints. Notwithstanding all this mal- 
treatment, the staunch ship still floated, and 
was successfully relieved from her dangerous 
position. Then the captain seemed to have 
learned that the lead might be of use to him, 
for he sent his long boat ahead to take sound- 
ings, and profiting by what was thus dis- 
closed, made deep water. 

Meanwhile, they had been so long making 
the trip that they were running out of fresh 
water. Their entire allowance, under the 
burning summer sun of the Gulf, was but a 
pint a day. Wine, also, was reduced to the 
same ratio, which the Ursulines exchanged 
for water, bottle for bottle. For more than 
fifteen days after this, they spent the greater 
part of the time at anchor; raising it at 
every favorable breeze, but dropping it again 
when the wind died out, to avoid being 
swept back by the currents. ‘Their course 
brought them toward the coast of Florida, 
near Pensacola, and here they secured some 
drinking water, by landing on an island and 
digging in the sand near the shore. They 
were detained here several days by head 
winds, and were several days more in reach- 
ing Dauphin Island, where the ship was 
boarded by friends from the shore, and news 
of the progress of affairs at New Orleans was 
thus conveyed to them. From this point to 
the mouth of the river, they were apparently 
fanned with a fair wind; and on the 23d of 
July, 1717, five months from the day of start- 
ing, they reached the point where they were 
to abandon the “ Gironde” and take to boats. 

No provision had been made for their 
transportation from this place to New Or- 
leans, and they were obliged to wait until 
boats could be sent down to them. They 
were invited by the officer in charge of the 
port, to make his house their home during 
this detention, and on the twenty-sixth day 
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they left the “Gironde.” Their boat was 
over-loaded, a head wind sprang up, and fora 
short time they were probably in the gravest 
peril that had threatened them since their 
departure from home. They succeeded, 
however, in making a landing on one of the 
little mud islands at the mouth of the river, 
where they spent the night. From this point 
Sieur Duvergé, their escort and host, made 
signals and sent messengers for boats. Three 
dug-outs were sent to them, in which they 
succeeded in reaching Balize without further 
adventure. 

They remained here, the guests of Sieur 
Duvergé, six days. Meantime, news of their 
arrival had reached New Orleans and creat- 
ed a great sensation. Their long voyage had 
greatly alarmed everybody, and many had 
concluded that they were lost. A boat and 
two dug-outs were sent down, and the party 
was distributed among them. “ It must be 
admitted,” says the author of the Relation, 
“that all the fatigues of the ‘Gironde’ were 
not to be compared with those we had on 
this little journey of only thirty leagues, from 
Balize up the river to New Orleans, which 
is ordinarily made in six days.” The dug- 
out, in which Madame Tranchepain and 
Madelaine Hachard took passage, was some 
days in reaching New Orleans. The rest of 
the party arrived the next day. Exhausted 
by the fatigues of their protracted sea voy- 
age, the discomforts of their journey by boat 
told upon their worn-out frames, and stamped 
it upon their memories as a period of torture 
and suffering. Unable to sit upright or move 
about in the dug-outs, the journey by day 
was tedious and painful. But little relief was 
experienced at night ; for an hour before sun- 
down they would land on the low, muddy 
banks of the river and warm their salt pro- 
visions for supper in the boatmen’s saucepan. 
The sailors would then prepare shelters for 
them, by cutting canes and fixing them in 
the earth so as to form little huts, into each 
of which two of the nuns would creep, and 
then the sailors would cover them over with 
a sail to keep the mosquitoes and other in- 
sects out. ‘Twice during the trip they woke 
up to find themselves flooded in their beds ; 
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and during all this exposure by day and by 
night, they were unable to change their 
clothes. It is not to be wondered at, that 
these last few days of their journey broke 
many of the sisters down, and that they ar- 
rived at New Orleans having among their 
number several suffering invalids. 

The Ursuline Convent was not ready for 
their reception, and indeed, was not finished 
for several years after ; but the Company had 
secured the house which Bienville had built 
for himself, and there the Ursulines were 
lodged, until their convent should be built. 
They were at once ready for work, and that 
part of their work which related to instruc- 
tion was ready for them. 

Their seclusion was so complete, that 
they saw but little of New Orleans itself, 
and knew but little of its inhabitants. Nine 
monthsafter their arrival, Madelaine Hachard 
wrote her father: “Our city is very pretty, 
well-built, regularly laid out, so far as I know, 
and as it seemed to me the day that we ar- 
rived, for since that day we have remained 
in seclusion.” ‘The inhabitants were proud 
of the place, and claimed that, in appear- 
ance, it rivaled Paris, but this opinion was 
not endorsed by the nuns so recently from 
that metropolis. 

There was as much display and _polite- 
ness as in France. Women cared but little 
for what concerned their salvation, but were 
alive to what affected their vanity. Velvets, 
damasks, and ribbons were common, al- 
though their cost was three times the price 
in France. Rouge and patches were used 
there aselsewhere. The market furnished an 
abundance of fruits and vegetables. Hunt- 
ers brought in from the forests and prairies, 
deer and bears and buffaloes, ducks and 
wild turkeys, partridges and quail. Fisher- 
men furnished a large variety of excellent fish, 
most of which were new to the Ursulines. 
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In short, after the trials of the voyage, a 
great variety of nourishing food was always 
at their command when the fasts of the 
Church permitted them to enjoy it; but from 
much of it they abstained for fear of becom- 
ing fastidious. 

Their Reverend Father was full of zeal, 
but the work that he had to accomplish 
staggered these gentle Christians; for the 
place was full of “‘debauchery, bad faith, 
and all the other vices.” In their own spe- 
cial work, they were shocked at the moral 
condition of the young girls, whom it was 
the custom to marry at the age of twelve or 
fourteen years, when they did not even 
know how many Gods there were. Raised 
in the country, five or six leagues from the 
city, some of their scholars had never been 
confessed, had never been at mass, had 
never heard God spoken of. 

The ground was fallow which they had 
undertaken to work, and, as the time ap- 
proached for Madelaine Hachard’s profess- 
ion, we can appreciate the sincerity with 
which she says: “I cannot tell you the 
pleasure I shall take in pronouncing my 
vows in a foregin land, where Christianity 
is almost unknown.” 

This glimpse at the condition of New Or- 
leans, as it appeared to the French Ursu- 
lines, in the Spring of 1728, which has just 
been brought before our eyes, is taken from 
the last of the letters of Madelaine Hachard 
in the little collection which has furnished 
the material for this article. While the 
whole atmosphere of the letter is filled with 
the same sweetness, and tender, respectful 
affection for her parents which characterized 
her farewell letter from France, she is not 
appalled at the magnitude of the work which 
has been revealed to her; but the further 
she advances, the more she thanks the Lord 
for having chosen her for so holy a vocation. 

Andrew McFarland Davis. 
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I. 


Ir is undeniable that the golden calf is 
the sole idol of the nineteenth century. In 
the vanishing of our ideals, we cling frantic- 
ally to something tangible, and money has 
become our standard and our God. We for- 
give insults to honor and family for money 
damages; we go to war because we hold 
bonds; we worship the money getters and de- 
spise the money losers, for the man that 
makes money is good, but the man that 
keeps it is better. A heart sickness for our 


lost ideals may rise feebly, sometimes; then 
we drug it with gold, and the troublesome 
pang is stilled. 

The poor we have always with us, and 
they are divided into two great classes: those 
who deify a man with money, for the love 


of it; and those to whom a rich man isa 
devil, for the hate of it, which is the love of 
it turned wrong side out, because gold has 
passed them by. Let Plutus come wooing, 
and they would not repulse. 

Mrs. Lennard belonged to the latter class. 
She was the faded, overworked, overstrung 
wife of the Episcopal clergyman in the little 
town with the soft Spanish saint’s name, 
across the water from the city. As the sec- 
ond wife, she had tried to do her duty to 
the two boys and the baby girl left by her 
predecessor; but when six of her own, of 
whom two scarcely lived to see the light, suc- 
cessively appeared to keep them company, 
her overtaxed nerves frequently gave way, 
and she sought to give them relief by railing 
at those to whom it was not a matter nearly 
of life and death that Frances’ dress should 
be too worn out to make overfor Juliaor Susy. 
Being a clergyman’s wife, she held, as often 
is the case, to the uttermost letter of her form 
of church government; but the vital princi- 
ples of her faith did not seem to afford her 
much satisfaction or consolation, and the 
necessity of acknowledging the authority of 


the Church was with her apparently greater 
than the necessity of acknowledging the 
Head of that church. 

The thing in life that she lived for and 
worshiped, was her eldest child, Louise. 
Louise’s beauty, her eyes, her hands, her 
playing, her cleverness, were held up before 
the other children with such judiciousness 
and sincerity that they fell into line, and 
with all their hearts adored their sister. She 
took all their incense very sweetly, though 
as a matter of course; and the one thing 
that kept her unselfish was the intensity of 
her devotion to her sister Frances, two years 
younger than herself, and suffering since 
early childhood with a painful form of heart- 
disease. 

The two eldest boys, Gilbert and Harry, 
young men now, had left their small employ- 
ments at the East when their father was 
called to California, and for three months of 
their stay had as yet, contrary to their too 
sanguine expectations, found nothing in 
place of them. About this time, Gilbert, 
who had a lively imagination and a taste for 
scribbling, began to drift into newspaper 
work, and finding the life exciting and the 
work regularly paid for, announced in the 
course of a few weeks that he had accepted 
a regular position on one of the city dailies. 

“My son,” exclaimed his father, “rather 
than have you dosuch a thing, I —” 

“Gilbert, how could you without consult- 
ing us!” interupted his step-mother, coming 
to her husband’s relief, as she saw him floun- 
dering for an alternative. 

“ You needn’t be distressed, mother,” he 
answered gayly. Gilbert was never long 
cast down, and at present was elated with 
his success. “I’m very proud of it myself. 
All the Harvard fellows go into journalism. 
It's a grand profession, and it is to be the 
coming one.” 

* And you can run to fires, and have all 
the theater tickets you want!” exclaimed 
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Louise, with a sigh of envy and congratula- 
tion mixed. The theater was Louise’s heav- 
en. She had gone once, when a friend of 
her mother’s had invited her to spend a few 
days in New York, though the fact had 
caused much severe criticism of her father 
by the inhabitants of the little Eastern village 
where he was preaching at the time. 

Gilbert laughed, and kissed her. He 
knew that whatever his father’s feeling might 
be, Mrs. Lennard was undeniably relieved 
that he was, after a fashion, provided for. 

‘“* With two of us gone, you will have more 
room and more money, mother,” he added, 
still with a laugh; though his remark was 
seriously meant, for Mrs Lennard, just 
though she tried to be, had made him feel 
sometimes that the three elders were de ref, 
a state of things to which he and his brother 
were quite sensitive in their enforced idle- 
ness. 

Mrs. Lennard and Rose both blushed, 
though for different reasons. 

“Your father’s heart and purse are always 
open and welcome to you, Gilbert, and my 
big boy must not lay up too seriously against 
his mother what she says when she is tired 
and worried,” said Mrs. Lennard, so gently 
that Gilbert felt slightly ashamed. 

“T am only afraid my marriage will make 
a difference in the family income the wrong 
way,” said Rose, eagerly. 

“ Don’t you fret,” said her step-mother, 
cheerfully. ‘* Louise will take your place.” 

For Rose, with an independence of char- 
acter worthy of Gilbert’s sister, had on her 
arrival canvassed the village well, both the 
permanent residents and the summer board- 
ers, and had started a flourishing little school, 
which added not inconsiderably to the gap- 
ing household treasury. She was proud of 
her success, though she knew that the num- 
ber of her pupils would dwindle away piti- 
fully when the autumn should send the city 
people back to their homes. 

But beside this success, she had made an- 
other in the legitimate feminine fashion. On 
the first Sunday after their arrival she and 
the children had sat just in front of Dr. Jack 
Percy, the son and partner of the village 
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doctor ; and he thought he had never seena 
more charming picture than the pretty fig- 
ure, the shining roll of hair under the lit- 
tle straw bonnet, and the curve of cheek and 
chin, of which ne caught an occasional 
glimpse during the prayers. ‘To every wo- 
man inthe congregation her dress proclaimed 
aloud its cheap material, and her bonnet was 
hopelessly home-made ; but Dr. Jack, as he 
was popularly called, decided that she was 
rather out of the common way, though Lou- 
ise, the beauty, let her wonderful eyes rest 
on him as they went out. 

He was not bad at all to look at; a little 
undersized, perhaps, with a good figure and 
a well developed chest, a finely cut, intel- 
ligent face, and alert movements. His father 
was an old man, and had given up most of 
his practice into Dr. Jack’s hands. On this 
particular morning, though he was nothing of 
a church-goer, he had accompanied his 
mother to hear the new minister. He might 
never have thought of Rose again, if he had 
not happened to be at home when she called 
on his mother one afternoon, and on a nearer 
acquaintance he found that she lived up to 
her bright ways and sunny eyes. 

Mrs. Lennard, on the occasions of his fre- 
quent visits, decided of course that Louise 
was the attraction, and Louise accepted the 
implication without any undue fluttering. 
It fell to her naturally to receive him, as her 
mother was often busy and Rose was not un- 
frequently detained at her school ; that is, 
when he was able through absence of pro- 
fessional duties to callin the afternoon. He 
often came in the evening, when Rose and 
her mother were free; but neither Mrs. Len- 
nard nor Louise were aware how often Dr. 
Jack met the pretty teacher opportunely on 
her way home from school, nor how many 
walks began to make the woods beyond the 
village enchanted ground. 

Rose felt that it was not quite right for 
her to be silent about more than three-fourths 
of these walks and meetings, but as time 
went on it became a difficult thing for her 
to speak of him at all. She listened with 
eager interest to others when his name was 
mentioned, and it was rapidly becoming a 
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household word ; she often turned the con- 
versation so that it would be sure to drift 
into that channel; but her reticence about 
him grew so marked that Frances spoke of 
it one day to Louise. 

The next time she saw Dr. Jack, Louise 
came to certain conclusions in her own mind, 
and adopted a certain winning sisterliness 
towards him, and a pretty, caressing man- 
ner towards Rose, that had its influence in 
hastening Dr. Jack’s destiny by perhaps a 
week. 

Mrs. Lennard was surprised and deeply 
disappointed. Her heart had been set on 
Louise’s marriage, and for Rose to have 
supplanted her seemed selfish and unsisterly. 
Dr. Jack was not rich, but he could give his 
wife certain small comforts such as the Len- 
nards had never dreamed of enjoying. 

Much to Louise’s delight, Rose made a 
confidant of her, and she learned on good 
authority in what a Paradise of dainty flattery, 
idealization, and happy dreams, walks a 
young girl with a young lover. And Rose 
and Jack were pretty lovers. He was twen- 
ty-eight and she was twenty-three, and they 
were as delighted with each other and them- 
selves as if two young people had never been 
engaged before. Indeed, they believed that 
nobody could appreciate that blissful state 
as they did, or extract ail the finer flavors 
from an engagement in which nothing was 
romantic except themselves. 

It had been arranged that they were to be 
married in October; it was now early in Au- 
gust, and Louise was to take the school from 
Rose two weeks before the wedding. Mrs. 
Lennard expressed a confidence in the exper- 
iment that Louise herself was far from feeling, 
though at the same time the mother resented 
the necessity of her darling’s overworking for 
the benefit of other mothers’ darlings. Still, 
the girl was anxious to be independent and 
to help the others. 

As to Louise’s feelings on the subject of 
Rose’s engagement, she never thought that 
her sister had supplanted her. She had 
liked Dr. Jack’s attentions while she had 
supposed they were addressed to her, but 
she did not grudge him to Rose, and it may 
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be doubted whether she was willing to give 
up her liberty just at present. She looked 
forward to a time when she, too, should walk 
in Paradise, and feed on honey-dew, but the 
time had not come yet. 


II. 


GILBERT generally spent his Sundays with 
his family, and these Sundays were the bright 
spots in Louise’s life. Ever since she could 
remember, she had chafed at the limitations 
of her existence, as a clergyman’s daughter, 
and so debarred from certain innocent enjoy- 
ments ; as living in a country village; as 
feeling all the inflictions of grinding poverty ; 
knowing besides that her beauty, her brains, 
her capacity for accomplishments, entitled 
her to something better than she was ever 
likely to have. Her mother’s credo of for- 
tune—all the poor, people of refinement, 
taste, and cultivation, but unable to make 
any impression on account of one fatal lack ; 
all the rich, coarse-minded, thick-skinned, 
illiterate, yet prized and coveted on the sole 
account of their fatal abundance—took a 
deep root in her mind and became an equally 
devout article of faith with her. But here 
was Gilbert, a man who enjoyed life in spite 
of poverty, who was a part of men and things, 
who, poor himself, wielded power over the 
rich by virtue of his employment. 

“They've got to be civil, you know,” 
said Gilbert to the sympathizing Louise, 
“because we can hurt them more than they 
can us.” 

On one of these Sunday visits, while talk- 
ing of people and their doings in the city, he 
happened to mention that Marion Waring, 
the banker, had bought the Ripley place. 

This was a large ranch of several hundred 
acres, with a beautiful house in the midst of 
lawn and woodland. It had belonged to an 
ambitious lawyer with a flourishing practice, 
and during the building of the house and 
laying out of the grounds, wise people had 
shaken their heads, and said Ripley had spent 
more on architects and solid wood than he 
could ever get back, not to speak of the origi- 
nal cost of the land, nor the sums he had 
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expended on fancy stock for his dairy, or 
choice varieties of trees for his orchard. 
No one was much surprised when, after five 
years’ enjoyment of his folly, Mr. Ripley 
was stricken with paralysis, from which he 
did not recover, and the widow was left with 
two young daughters and the place on her 
hands. Two or three life insurance policies 
had been found, but they had ali expired 
some time before; and to make the ranch 
profitable, a further outlay of money was 
necessary. It was a difficult place to sell, 
every one said, manifestly cheering the widow 
with every repetition; but at last, after hav- 
ing been on the market more than two years, 
it had been taken by Marion Waring, one of 
the richest and most influential men in San 
Francisco, 

** What did he give for it?” was Mr. Len- 
nard’s natural inquiry. 

“ About one-third of its value, I suppose. 
Those rich men always take advantage of 
everything, because they can,” said Mrs. Len- 
nard, in a matter-of-fact tone, through which 
some bitterness was discernible. ‘“ And he 
will make another fortune out of it, while 
those poor women that need the money—” 

“* Nobody knows anything about it,” said 
Gilbert. “He refused to make the price 
public.” 

“ Ashamed, I’ve no doubt,” commented 
Mrs. Lennard. 

“He told me he was coming over here 
pretty soon to look at it thoroughly, because 
his impression was that there was too much 
ground wasted in lawn and flowers, and he 
could enlarge either the orchard or the wheat 
land.” 

““What ashame!” cried Louise. “ But 
it’s just like those people. They are never 
satisfied, always want to make more. I won- 
der they don’t live in tents, because houses 
don’t bring in anything.” 

“And you know him, Gilbert?” asked 
Frances, in some excitement. 

“Yes, to speak to. He is a big, jolly fel- 
low, anywhere between forty-five and fifty, 
and what he wants of a great house in the 
country, all full of stained glass and solid 
wood, I don’t know, and nobody knows.” 
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“‘Doesn’t his wife like the country ?” in- 
quired Frances, again. 

““He hasn’t a wife. The wonren are cra- 
zy to get him to their parties, but he never 
goes anywhere. Healways has a box when- 
ever there is an opera, and he calls on two 
or three old married ladies without daugh- 
ters,” Gilbert answered. 

One evening during the next week, Mr. 
Lennard came home to dinner, announcing 
that he had met Mr. Waring. 

‘“‘] was at the station when the train came 
in,” he said, with some importance, greatly 
impressing the younger children thereby, 
“and Mr. Waring was with the very people 
I went to meet. He is coming over every 
night now, and will live here in San Manuel 
until October or November.” 

‘**T suppose he didn’t trample on your pros- 
trate form,” remarked Louise. 

‘“You had better call on him, Henry,” 
said his wife, thoughtfully. “I know the men 
don’t go to church much here, but still—” 

She glanced at Harry, who sat as far from 
the others as he could get in the small room. 
Julia and Susy had received private warnings 
from the other girls that he was not to be 
disturbed. Every available means of pro- 
curing something to do being apparently ex- 
hausted, he had answered some advertise- 
ments as a last resource, and was awaiting re- 
sults ina highly nervous state, that made him 
an object of terror and commiseration to his 
sisters. 

Not long after, Mr. Lennard called on the 
new land-holder, but found, to his regret, 
that Mr. Waring had not come over that eve- 
ning. 

The next Sunday, Frances and Louise 
walked down to the five o’clock train, which 
was to take Gilbert back to the city. The 
station was full of the usual Sunday crowd 
going home, and Gilbert suddenly cried, in 
an eager undertone, to his sisters: “ There 
he is—there’s Waring !” 

Frances turned with interest, Louise with 
a show of haughty indifference. A large, 
powerfully built man, with gray hair, and the 
slightly obscured outlines of the figure that 
belong to middle age, stood in the center of 
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a little’knot of gentlemen, whom he had ev- 
idently been entertaining. He caught Gil- 
bert’s eye and nodded jovially ; then making 
some excuse to his guests, he came towards 
him, and before she knew it, Louise found 
herself on bowing and speaking terms with 
aman she had been teaching herself to hate 
ever since she first heard his name men- 
tioned. 

She permitted Frances to do all the talking 
that the five minutes’ lateness of the train al- 
lowed, becoming acutely conscious, as the 
glance of millions rested on her, of her blue 
calico dress and the shabbiness of her belt, 
which defined an exceptionally pretty figure. 

Mr. Waring did not see it. Men are not 
apt to be critical in detail, unless they are 
finical, or in love, and Marion Waring only 
knew that he saw a very pretty girl in blue, 


with a pair of unusual eyes; he could not. 


have told the next moment whether the dress 
was silk or cotton. 

Then the train came in sight, puffing, 
snorting, groaning, as if over-weighted with 
a sense of its own importance, like some hu- 


man beings; and then Mr. Waring left 


them, to see the last of his guests. The 
girls kissed their brother good-bye for another 
week, and were left alone at the station, as 
the empty carriages turned and drove away. 
Not alone long, though, for soon Mr. Waring 
joined them and walked up the street with 
them, signing to his carriage to drive away, 
since they declined the use of it. 

At their own little gate, Louise paused for 
him to say good-bye, but Frances, who was 
unusually ready and officious, her sister 
thought, gave him a cordial invitation to en- 
ter. 

He accepted, saying in the hearty way he 
generally spoke : 

“T hope I shall not miss your father, as I 
did when he called the other evening.” 

“Father is right in here,” said Frances, 
with a kind of urgency that rather surprised 
Mr. Waring, until she fell against Louise, 
murmuring, brokenly, ‘Get me away, quick !’ 

“What is the matter? Faint?” said Mr. 
Waring, as he supported her by a sudden, 
strong movement. 
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* No, heart disease. She has walked too 
far and too fast. Oh, I knew it, but she w#///” 
cried Louise. 

‘Where shall I take her for you?” he in- 
quired, lifting Frances as if she had been a 
child. Louise opened the door of the little 
dining-room, and he set his burden on a 
chair, and stood looking at her in a helpless, 
sympathizing way, like a big Newfoundland 
dog. 

“IT know what to do, but so many people 
about her make her worse. That door 
opens into the parlor, where you will find 
mother and father. Won’t you please go?” 
said Louise, lifting her eyes, swimming with 
tears that the sight of Frances’s suffering 
always brought. 

The room did seem larger when Mr. War- 
ing closed the door behind him, and the 
next moment Mrs. Lennard came in softly 
and swiftly. The paroxysm passed off ina 
few moments, and then both Frances and 
her mother implored Louise to go in and tell 
Mr. Waring that she was better, as he was 
making apologies for his intrusion in such a 
manner, declaring that he would only stay 
until they would let him know if he might 
be of any assistance. 

“Do go in, and be more civil to him than 
you were, Louise,” said Frances, with an agi- 
tated insistence, accounted for by her condi- 
tion, ‘and mother will be in after a little 
while. He must not spoil his visit on my 
account, and if he goes before he ought, I 
shall think it is your fault.” 

Thus adjured, Louise went back to make 
herself agreeable to the unwelcome guest, 
who stayed a few minutes longer, and finally 
departed, begging them to make use of him 
whenever they required his services. 

“What a delightful man! So different 
from what I expected ! So genial !” ejaculat- 
ed Mrs. Lennard, as the gate clicked. ‘“ Did 
you see what beautiful boots he wore, and 
what fine cloth his coat was made of, Lou- 
ise?” 

“1 saw that he had a most malignant taste 
in neckties,” responded that young person, 
tranquilly. ’ 

“ Tt’s allowable,” said Harry, unexpectedly 
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taking part in the conversation. “A man’s 
dress is so very plain and somber, that a bit 
of bright color in a necktie is not at all out 
of place, and his was not glaring.” 

“ Of course, father always likes everybody,” 
Louise remarked to Rose when they were 
alone ; “but I did not believe that mother 
would have given way so easily, without even 
a struggle. And Harry, too! The man has 
nothing but his money. It is perfectly mor- 
tifying that people have so little strength of 
mind.” 

She did not soften even the next day, when 
a basket of beautiful hot-house flowers ap- 
peared for Frances, with Mr. Waring’s card. 

“Tt’s all so big and showy,” said Louise, 
in an accent of strong objection, though the 
blossoms were so exquisite that she regretted 
the words before they were more than out of 
her mouth. 

“Well, I don’t think I would slander my 
own taste for the sake of keeping up my 
character for independence,” answered Fran- 
ces calmly, gloating over her treasure. “ The 
flowers are simply perfect; and you don’t 
know the man well enough to know whether 
he is ostentatious or not,” she concluded. 

Louise shrugged her shoulders. She sel- 
dom argued with Frances, except when she 
forgot herself. Marion Waring was too un- 
important to quarrel about, and his flowers 
had given Frances too much pleasure. 


III. 


ONE evening towards the close of August, 
Louise was sitting on the wide, vine-covered 
hotel veranda, watching the face on the 
mountain sharply outlined against the sunset 
flush that stained the sky behind it, and 
faded by imperceptible gradations through 
orange, faint yellow, and green into the even- 
ing blue, pierced here and there by a silver 
point of light. The purple and gray shad- 
ows of the mountains looked full of mystery, 
and Louise was dreamily happy as she lay 
back in her big summer chair, unspeakably 
soothed by the peace and beauty before her. 

There are some natures, and hers was one, 
which are almost too high-strung ; the keen- 
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ness of their sensations amounts to pain, 
and they suffer from many things that leave 
no mark on duller souls; but they have 
their compensation in their sensitiveness to 
impressions of scenery for certain moods. A 
tine view was an event to the girl, and a sun- 
set or a cloudless summer sky, seen through 
quivering green leaves above her, was a con- 
solation for much of the insignificant, yet 
none the less acute, sufferings of her sordid 
life. 

On this occasion she had been invited to 
dine at the hotel with Mrs. Valentine, a mid- 
dle-aged lady from the city, who was one of 
the temporary summer pillars of the church, 
and had taken a great fancy to her. 

Mrs. Valentine believed that society and 
matrimory were the end, and should be the 
aim, of every girl, and she acted up to her 
belief. She had been a Washington belle, 
had married and entertained there, and con- 
soled herself for glory past by being the most 
indefatigable entertainer in San Francisco. 
Young girls adored her, and she reciprocated. 
She generally had at least two visiting her, 
and her weekly receptions were crowded by 
all the pleasure-loving of her set. At least 
ten marriages had been made mainly through 
her efforts, and she was never happier than 
when conducting the preliminaries of an en- 
gagement. 

She was fond of San Manuel, and gener- 
ally spent the summer there, as it was near 
the city, easily reached by a ferry and a short 
railway ride, patronized by many of her 
friends, and last, but not least, healthy for 
her young grandchildren. 

Being an ardent churchwoman, she soon 
came to know the Lennards well, and was 
struck by Louise’s qualifications for a success 
in society: her beauty, and a certain fluency 
in conversation that did not conceal a real 
reserve in the girl, which was piquant and 
attractive. The only thing she lacked was 
money, but Mrs. Valentine believed that with 
proper guardianship the absence of that tal- 
isman might be counteracted. 

“Give me Louise Lennard for one winter, 
with three dresses, and I could show you a 
first-rate marriage before Lent,” she said one 
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day to her daughter-in-law, a stout, quiet lit- 
tle woman, devoted to her three small boys, 
and utterly incapable of understanding, much 
less appreciating, the elder lady’s unabated 
vigor of interest in the social fray. But she 
had a way of putting a perfectly matter-of-fact 
question in a manner that: sometimes precipi- 
tated a crisis. 

“Why don’t you invite her for the winter, 
then ?” she drawled, turning the baby’s sock 
wrong side out. 

Mrs. Valentine pursed up her mouth, and 
invited Louise to dinner the next day. This 
was the first of several invitations; and so it 
happened that on the evening before men- 
tioned, Louise sat watching the sunset with 
an absorption that made her forget how Rose 
and her mother were stitching themselves 
blind under a lamp on Rose’s wedding clothes, 
and Frances was trying to finish a set of 
aprons for the children before Saturday, a 
vision that had haunted her all through din- 
ner, reproaching her for having shirked her 
share. She even forgot Mrs. Valentine’s ab- 
rupt uestion— 

“Well, Louise, now that Rose is safely 
launched, when are you going to announce 
your engagement?” that had annoyed her 
as she came up the steps before the usual 
loungers on the veranda. Mrs. Valentine’s 
remarks were startling at times, from their 
extreme personality, not always warranted by 
the degree of intimacy; but she was so thor- 
oughly good-hearted and kindly in her actions 
that her free speech and curiosity were con- 
doned. 

The glow was fading out of the sky, as a 
pretty open carriage drew up before the ho- 
tel, and Mr. Waring’s big voice called out : 

“Who wants a moonlight drive?” 

“Here’s a young lady that’s dying for 
one, and so am I,” said Mrs. Valentine, rising 
with alacrity. 

Louise blushed with mingled annoyance 
and pleasure. A drive was an unusual lux- 
ury for her, and she enjoyed it as she did 
everything beyond her reach; but to take 
her pleasure from Mr. Waring’s hands, to 
be forced upon him against her will and 
without his recognition—for she was sure he 
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did not know her again until Mrs. Valentine 
mentioned her name—irritated her into si- 
lence. 

“Mrs. Valentine never goes anywhere 
without me, Mr. Waring,” spoke out a gay 
voice from a dark corner. 

**Is that you, Miss Lily? In with you all, 
then. The moon will be just right.” 

Lily Swift was at present the reigning social 
success. She had come from the East accred- 
ited as a great flirt, and no entertainment, 
small or large, was considered complete with- 
out her, She had troops of men friends, was 
obliged to divide her dances at parties, and 
was charming to women when there were no 
men present; but one shrewd youth expressed 
the suspicions of many, when he declared to 
Mrs. Valentine, Jr., who did not like Lily, 
that general admiration, while flattering to 
her vanity, was not the only thing she aspired 
to, and a man with money was the object of 
her western campaign. 

“She is clever, but they are wary,” con- 
tinued the young man, who knew his subject 
well, “and she’s got to make hay while the 
sun shines, for her looks will go to pieces be- 
fore many years are over.” 

“She doesn’t look to me as if she would 
fade,” remarked the lady, who wished to be 
strictly just. 

“No, she isn’t the fading kind,” he an- 
swered, “ but her face will spread away, and 
her features will get coarse.” 

Mrs. Valentine was not specially fond of 
Lily. In spite of her popularity and affec- 
tionate manners, there was something cold- 
hearted and calculating about her that caused 
women to speak of her vaguely as “‘insin- 
cere,” and that precluded any friendship with 
her in the real sense of the word ; but since 
she was the momentary sensation, the elder 
lady made a great pet of her, and knew that 
her presence insured that of most of the 
young men about town. 

To Louise she was absolutely hateful, be- 
cause she simply ignored the poor child’s ex- 
istence. A country girl who had never been 
toa ball, whose father was unknown, who 
dressed so plainly as to be conspicuous, who 
had only a villager’s bowing acquaintance 
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with the hotel and cottage people, naturally 
had nothing to commend her to Miss Swift’s 
memory. ‘Though she had been introduced 
several times, Lily always met her with the 
same affable smile, and “ Happy to meet 
you, Miss Lennard,” that she accorded to 
all strangers, and at other times she passed 
her by with utter forgetfulness. The last 
time this had happened, Louise had related 
the whole matter to Frances with tears of 
rage. 

“T’ll make her remember me, though, some 
day,” she cried, with the impotent threat of 
a sore and angry girl. “I'll never know her 
again, anyway.” 

Frances joined in abuse until her sister 
was calmer, and the vague vengeance lay in 
abeyance. 

Naturally, Louise was not reconciled to 
the drive by this addition to the party, but 
she stood silently in the background, feeling 
awkward and out of place, as she always did 
in Lily’s presence. Kind little Mrs. Valen- 
tine, Jr., who had gone for wraps, now came 
back and cloaked her mother and Louise, 
while Lily made a good deal of laughter by 
the way she and Mr. Waring managed to put 
on her shawl; then Mrs. Valentine settled 
herself in the carriage, and Lily made a move 
towards the front seat, but before she knew 
what he was doing, Mr. Waring had placed 
her beside Mrs. Valentine, and swung up 
Louise to the seat she had meant for herself. 
He was not a man of much penetration where 
women were concerned, but he was thor- 
oughly independent, and he knew that Miss 
Swift had all the pleasure she wanted, while 
he had talked over the Lennards’ privations 
several times already with Mrs. Valentine, 
and when he found Louise that evening, he 
determined that she should enjoy herself as 
much as he could make her. 

She was very quiet at first, while the oc- 
cupants of the back seat leaned forward, 
talking and laughing, and occasionally win- 
ning a word from Mr. Waring, who kept a 
sharp eye on his horses. Lily was deter- 
mined to have what attention he had to _ be- 
stow, in spite of the disadvantage of her po- 
sition, and kept him laughing at her sallies, 
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if he could not respond to them very fre- 
quently. 

Mr. Waring had given Louise credit for 
shyness, which she did not possess, and hav- 
ing allowed time enough, as he supposed, 
for her to become used to the situation, he 
suddenly asked her if she would like to drive, 
as if she were a child to be coaxed out of a 
fright. 

“Oh, yes!” she cried eagerly. ‘“ But am 
I strong enough? I’m afraid I don’t know 
how.” 

“They are gentle, and I will help you,” 
he answered good-naturedly, and the reins 
were transferred to her hands. Gentle as 
the horses were, they gave an occasional pull 
that drew her to her feet, but never loosened 
her hold. Excitement raised her spirits, and 
for the half hour or so that she felt the strong, 
living wills under her power and guidance, 
she forgot everything in the world except that 
she was happy. Lily Swift did not exist for 
her; Marion Waring, favored by the dark- 
ness, was only the beneficent means of giving 
her one of the pleasantest sensations of her 
life. When he gave her the reins, he turned 
round, and devoted himself to keeping up a 
brisk fire of conversation with Mrs. Valentine 
and Lily, who was “taking her innings”; but 
Louise was conscious that he watched both 
her and the horses carefully, as his occa- 
sional directions to her about them and the 
road proved. At last he took the reins from 
her, saying : 

“ Do you enjoy it?” 

“Oh, I should think I did! Oh, thank 
you!” she answered, with such a deep-drawn 
sigh of delight as pleased him to the bottom 
of his kind heart. 

“You shall have them again presently,” he 
said, “ but you can’t drive and talk too, I see, 
and I want you to talk to me. How is your 
little sister, the one I saw the other day?” 

“Quite well. She always is the next day. 
That wasn’t a very bad attack, either. I have 
known her to roll on the floor with the pain. 
We never can tell when she will have one. 
She ought to keep quiet, and not get excited 
or overtire herself, but, of course, that is im- 
possible in a house like ours.” 
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The next moment she could have bitten 
her tongue out for that last unlucky phrase. 
It seemed as if she were ashamed of her 
poverty, and appealing to his pity or challeng- 
ing his contempt. She knew rich people 
put their liking on a money basis. 

But Marion Waring had not been a rich 
man’s son; he remembered his mother and 
sister, and respected the little creature who 
took her share of the household tasks at the 
risk of her life. 

(Juite ignorant of her hostile mental atti- 
tude towards him, on account of the very 
thing that made him admired and sought by 
the rest of the world, he continued to ques- 
tion her about her old home at the East, 
her father, and his prospect of remaining 
with his present church; then he spoke of 
Gilbert in a way that thawed her reserve, 
and at last she herself questioned him as to 
what he thought of Harry’s chances with the 
advertisements, from none of which he had 
yet heard. 

The impression she made on him was pe- 
culiar. He saw her pride and her ignor- 
ance of the world’s ways, her own and her 
family’s hard struggle with adverse circum- 
stances, and a certain coldness yet natural- 
ness of manner that pleased him, from its 
contrast with the efforts that other young 
women made visibly to attract his attention. 
The unspoiled girl of twenty had a charm 
for him that Lily Swift, with all the dexterity 
gained by long practice on many different 
specimens of the genus homo, had so far 
failed to exert. 

Yet the world, taking its usual privilege 
of coupling names, had already selected 
Lily Swift for the future Mrs. Waring. 
It was thought very convincing of the 
proof of the rumor, that he should have 
bought his country place the same year that 
Miss Swift and her mother spent the sum- 
mer in San Manuel; whereas the fact was 
that Mr. Waring had never been farther from 
matrimony in his life than that evening when, 
after setting down Louise at home, he said 
good-night to Mrs. Valentine and Lily at the 
hotel, and drove to his own newly-acquired 
domicile. 

VoL. VII.—3. 
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*T shouldn’t wonder if Lily got him in the 
end, Hattie,” said Mrs. Valentine to her 
son’s wife, as they indulged in their usual 
discussion of matters for the night. ‘“She’s 
a woman of the world; she speaks two or 
three languages ; and she is very pretty now, 
whatever she may be five years from now, 
as Phil Carter suggests.” 

“Well, I never could see any particular 
beauty about her,” said Mrs. Valentine, Jr. 
“Red hair and green eyes. I know she 
calls one golden and the other gray ; but that 
doesn’t make them so. She goes out too 
much, besides. She is getting baggy under 
the eyes.” 

* She would make just the wife for Marion 
Waring,” the elder lady pursued, continuing 
her meditations undisturbed by this protest 
“T wonder if that couldn’t be brought about 
this month? I believe I—” 

** Mother!” implored Mrs. Hattie, “ do for 
pity’s sake leave things alone. The man is 
old enough to know what he wants, and to 
ask for it, too. It’s Lily Swift that wants 
him, not he that wants Lily—I can see that ; 
and I like him too much to think of any 
plan to give him such a fate. “Now let him 
alone, won’t you ?” Ps 

“It would be just the thing,” repeated 
Mrs. Valentine, undeterred. In her own 
mind she was persuaded that the marriage 
would come about in a short time, but she 
could not reconcile herself to the idea that 
it should take place without her intervention ; 
an event which would set all San Francisco 
talking, like Marion Waring’s marriage, must 
have her name connected with it. 

It was several days before she saw him 
again. When she did meet him, he was com- 
ing out of church, like herself. He was evi- 
dently a little nervous, and anxious to avoid 
some one; for when she spoke to him he 
joined her eagerly, and walked with her to 
the hotel, where he seemed more at ease, 
and seated himself beside her on the veran- 
da for a long talk. They had been great 
friends for several years, and she had taken 
him to task not a few times already about 
his matrimonial prospects; but he always 
laughed it off in one way or another, his fa- 
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vorite excuse being that he knew no young 
girls, and he did not want to marry a 
widow. 

** Now, listen to me,” began Mrs. Valen- 
tine, before he had actually drawn a long 
breath after their walk; “do you think it is 
fair for you to live in that big house all 
alone? When are you going to show us 
Mrs. Waring? Because everybody expects 
it of you, and you had no right to buy that 
place unless you meant to do it.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, Mrs. Valentine, 
“T didn’t know that one involved the other, 
or else I shouldn’t have made such a reck- 
less plunge into real estate. Can’t you make 
my excuses ?” 

“Come, now, why don’t you confide your 
engagement to me? I think I am entitled 
to know before any body else,” was Mrs. 
Valentine’s reply. 

“So you are,” he answered, quietly. 

** What an accomplished girl Lily Swift is,” 
she began, after a short silence. 

“They say she is,” he replied absently. 
“T understand that she speaks French and 
German like a native. She has told me sev- 
eral times that she was educated in France 
and Germany both.” 

“It is a great advantage to a girl,” said 
Mrs Valentine, tentatively. 

* I’m not so sure of that,” returned Mr. 
Waring, thoughtfully pulling his grizzled 
moustache. “TI like an American bringing 
up for an American girl.” 

Was Mrs. Valentine’s castle beginning to 
totter ? 

“What a handsome queen she will make 
over some man’s establishment,” she began 
afresh. 

‘“*H’m, yes, for a man who wants a figure- 
head and nothing more. Some men like 
that sort of thing ; but most of us who have 
any fancy for a home—and more men have 
than you are apt to give us credit for—want 
more of a wife than that. Then Lily snubs 
her mother, and that is a bad sign for a hus- 
band ; and I’ve seen her trample on that lit- 
tle Lennard girl once or twice in a way I 
didn’t like at all. The little thing doesn’t 
know how to defendfherself. Can’t you show 
her how?” 
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Mrs. Valentine’s castle lay flat with the 
ground. 
IV. 


THAT same Sunday a jubilate was being 
sung inthe Lennard household. ‘The day 
before, Harry had called by appointment on 
Mr. Waring at the bank, and although he 
knew that his family’s curiosity was strung 
up to concert pitch, he stayed in town all 
night on the strength of the interview. The 
brothers came over together on the morn- 
ing boat, and were found in possession of 
the house on the return of the others from 
church. 

** Gilbert, you have some good news to tell 
us, I can see by your eyes,” said Louise, 
who always thought of him before any one 
but Frances, and held the first place, she 
knew, in his affections, thanks to Mrs. Len- 
nard’s successful education of her flock. 

“What do you think of this man being 
in Waring’s bank? Starts in tomorrow,” 
said Gilbert, lifting his sister off her feet with 
a hearty hug. 

“Was that it? No! It’s too good to be 
true!” cried Mrs. Lennard, dropping into a 
chair, pale with agitation. 

“Tt is true,” said Harry, who felt as if 
this was his reward for his superhuman pa- 
tience during all those weeks of waiting, when 
nobody else could see that he exercised any 
patience whatever. “He said he had a va- 
cancy, and had been thinking a good deal 
about me, and took a great interest in me. 
Of course, he was overrun with applications 
from people he knew, but he had decided 
to give me a trial.” 

“Harry, you work yourself to skin and 
bone to please that man!” cried Frances. 

“Tt is almost unheard of, for he scarcely 
knows you. It seems like a special dispen- 
sation of Providence. Rosie, you can set 
up housekeeping for yourself with a clear 
conscience,” said her father affectionately. 

“You needn’t take the school now, Du- 
du,” said Rose, hastily, the pretty color flut- 
tering up in her cheeks. 

“But I shall, though,” said Louise with 
decision. 

‘“* Waring says there are plenty of chances 
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for me to rise, if I work,” said Harry, “and 
1 mean to; I mean to show him that I ap- 
preciate his confidence and generosity.” 

“TI wonder if he thought we knew, and 
that was the reason he almost ran away from 
us with Mrs. Valentine,” said Louise, who 
was always aware of his movements, as peo- 
ple generally watch those whom they either 
like or dislike extremely. 

“Oh, Harry!” cried Frances nervously ; 
‘“Why didn’t you come home and tell us 
last night? He must think us so heartless 
and ungrateful, not even to look at him.” 

“T will go over and thank him this after- 
noon,” said Mr. Lennard, and departed im- 
mediately, though it went against his con- 
science to do such a deed on Sunday. But 
he had only his walk for his pains—a long, 
hot two miles’ walk. While he was wiping 
his forehead and handing in his card, Mr. 
Waring, cool and comfortable on the vine- 
wreathed hotel veranda, was discussing Lily 
Swift and his own daughter with Mrs. Val- 
entine. 

Two or three evenings later, Mr. Waring 
called with the carriage to take Mrs. Lennard 
and two of the girls for a drive. Frances, of 
course, would go. Louise wanted to stay at 
home in favor of Rose, but Dr. Jack was 
coming, and would be disappointed if he 
found only Louise to entertain him, and, if 
the truth were told, Rose would much prefer 
talking with Dr. Jack to driving with Mr. 
Waring ; so, for the second time, Louise 
held the reins of his thorough-breds. Com- 
ing home, she changed places with Frances, 
who was too timid and too delicate to drive, 
but who was evidently ecstatic in her enjoy- 
ment, 

“Tsn’t he perfectly delightful?” she said 
to Louise, as they indulged in the feminine 
luxury of talking it over on their return. 

“No,” said Louise, slowly, “‘ I don’t think 
he is. He doesn’t strike me as particularly 
brilliant in conversation. I know he has 
been very generous and kind, but I wish he 
wouldn’t ; I feel weighed down by obligation. 
We never can do anything to repay him, 
and he seems to be telling us all the time 
that he has so much he doesn’t need any- 
thing from us. I like people more—” 
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“You go out of your way to misjudge him, 
I believe,” interrupted Frances with some 
temper. “I never knew you to be as un- 
just to anybody as you are to that poor man, 
because he happens to have a little money 
and tries to make people happy with it, in- 
stead of keeping it all for himself. And, 
after all, what has he done? Taken Harry 
into the bank, which is as good a thing for 
him as for us, because Harry is clever and 
honest ; and given us a drive, that anybody 
might—only they don’t,” added Frances, 
recklessly mixing her pronouns in her ex- 
citement. 

“Tt seems to me that we can’t talk peace- 
ably about the man, so we had better change 
the subject,” said Louise, controlling her irri- 
tation by a strong effort. ‘ Let us be thank- 
ful, for father’s sake, that he finds it fashion- 
able to come to church every Sunday, as 
they say that in the city men generally stay 
away. Two weeks from Monday I take 
Rose’s school.” 

The friendship of the Lennard family was 
becoming very pleasant to Mr. Waring. He 
acquired the habit of visiting them almost 
every evening, seldom without books or 
flowers for Louise or Frances, and returning 
home by way of the hotel, to lounge away a 
few minutes, and amuse himself with Lily 
Swift’s polyglot chatter. In deference to 
Frances’s feelings and her own instincts and 
education as a lady, Louise received him 
without any of her previous hauteur, and per- 
mitted herself to appear her own sparkling, 
original self. She was always charming with 
her brothers and sisters, and her relations 
with her father and mother were not of the 
nature Mr. Waring so deprecated in Lily 
Swift. A comfortable home feeling grew 
over him, as he witnessed an occasional del- 
icate little demonstration of affection towards 
Frances on her part. The children, at first 
still and watchful as little wild animals, at 
last began to emerge from the corners where 
they used to ensconce themselves, and ended 
by hanging about him and sitting in his lap, 
so that he felt quite fatherly, and stroked 
Julia’s brown, hanging hair with pleasurable 
sensations that a month or two ago he would 
not have supposed himself capable of feeling. 
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“Are your Sunday principles too strong 
to allow your daughter to make one of a 
lunch party, chaperoned by Mrs. Valentine, 
at my house some Sunday?” he inquired of 
Mrs. Lennard one evening. 

Mrs. Lennard was sorely tempted. It was 
a great thing for Louise to have a chance of 
seeing the world ; but still, she had always 
refused Mrs. Valentine’s Sunday dinner invi- 
tations for Louise, though accompanied by 
that indefatigable woman’s most potent in- 
ducement: “ Lots of young men on Sundays, 
you know.” So principle carried the day, 
and she regretfully but firmly declined. 

Mr. Waring did not seem much cast down, 
but took his departure, saying: 

“We must try Saturday, then, for I want 
some young people over there before I go 
back to town for the winter.” 

So the lunch party was arranged for Sat- 
urday. Louise and Gilbert, who had secured 
a “day off” for the purpose, Lily Swift, and 
several other young girls from the hotel and 
the city, and a goodly array of young men 
to preserve the divine harmony of the sexes, 
were ready and willing to be chaperoned by 
Mrs. Valentine. With the exception of the 
Lennard brother and sister, they were all of 
her “set”; they knew her of old, and had 
all danced and flirted too often in her parlors 
to fear much in the way of dragonship. 

Louise donned her little Sunday suit and 
her best pair of gloves, already a trifle worn 
at the fingers, in the highest expectation of 
enjoyment. Some of the men she had met 
when she was with Mrs. Valentine, and she 
felt elated with the idea of taking her first 
social plunge. 

“Gilbert,” said the anxious mother, as 
Louise stood at the gate fretting to start, 
“take good care of her. Keep near her all 
the time, because she may not have all the 
attention she expects, poor child, and she 
must not appear to be alone.” 

Gilbert promised to do his best and they 
started. As many of the guests were coming 
from town, it had been agreed that they were 
all to meet at the station, and from there 
they would be driven to Mr. Waring’s place. 
Gilbert and Louise reached the station just 
as the train came in, and were warmly wel- 
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comed by Mr. Waring and pleasantly greeted 
by the others, as everybody was made known 
to each other; and Louise felt that her fun 
had begun. She was driven up to the house 
with a girl to whom she had just been intro- 
duced, and two men, one of whom she had 
met at the hotel. The other was a stranger 
to her, but none were strangers to each other. 
They kept up a lively chatter in which Lou- 
ise joined at first, but from ignorance of most 
of the topics discussed, she soon got a subtle 
influence of being excluded in some way, she 
could scarcely tell how ; yet she knew that 
she had made cleverer remarks than the 
other girl, and had proof of it after they had 
reached the house, through having one of 
her own witticisms retailed as original by this 
young lady, and seeing the immense success 
it made. Comparing the two methods of 
delivering it, she found that her own had 
been too simply done, while the air of con- 
scious brilliancy, on the part of the other, 
had made it telling. Louise jotted down a 
mental note, and proceeded to further dis- 
coveries. 

It was undeniable that among all the pret- 
tily dressed girls she looked rather shabby. 
She felt it with all the keenness of a woman, 
and Gilbert felt it with all the jealousy of a 
brother ; but she stood her ground manfully, 
and had a smile and a word and a turn of 
her wonderful eyes for every man and wo- 
man that came near her. Her anguish was 
that they would not stay. They were de- 
lighted with her as they talked to Mrs. Val- 
entine, but they had their own friends, to 
whom they drifted back, thinking, if they 
thought at all, what a pity it was that bright 
girl never would have any show. 

One of them, Phil Carter, who liked to 
keep up a reputation for eccentricity among 
his friends, declared that he had “struck a bo- 
nanza” in her, though she did dress like a 
last year’s governess ; and he took her in to 
lunch. He liked clever people, and did not 
care where he found them. 

Mrs. Valentine had begun to have doubts 
of her own penetration, as she saw Louise 
left on her hands time after time ; but she 
took heart again, for Phi! was fastidious in 
his tastes, and only eccentric where people 
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would afterwards confess he had been right 
in his eccentricity. Again she felt that noth- 
ing but money was lacking in her protégée. 

Louise was far from being grateful to Phil 
for his attention. On the contrary, she had 
a good opinion of her own value, and with 
two brothers to judge from, she knew very 
well that he would not stay by her side if he 
did not like it. Phil was quite captivated in 
a cold-blooded, society sort of a way. She 
was by far the prettiest girl at the table ; and 
in spite of her unhappy clothes, looked a lit- 
tle aristocrat to the tips of her shapely fin- 
gers. She had plenty to say for herself, and 
spirit to hold her own with the girls who 
snubbed her, and vaunted their popularity in 
the hundred tacit ways women have of pa- 
rading before each other. 

Lily Swift was radiant. She sat at Mr. 
\Varing’s right hand, serene in the conscious- 
ness of a most becoming and appropriate 
dress, and of the fact that the little curls on 
her forehead looked more like a crayon draw- 
ing thanever. That end of the table seemed 
like the personification of convivial enjoy- 
ment, and made the rest of the table envy 
the occupants. 

It was a proud moment for Lily. She 
felt that she had only to turn over her hand 
to be the hostess on many such an occasion, 
and she knew she would grace the position. 
Mr. Waring had never been so unreserved, so 
almost boyish. Everbody voted him delight- 
ful, and Mrs. Valentine a darling ; and Lily 
arrested several glances that seemed to cou- 
ple her with her host, some of approval, some 
of resentment at her good fortune. 

‘Our host has not an unenviable position, 
has he?” murmured Carter to Louise, as one 
of Mr. Waring’s remarks was greeted by a 
chorus of applauding laughter. “ They seem 
to be enjoying themselves, don’t they ?” 

“T think some of it sounds very silly,” said 
Louise, frankly. 

“This is your first appearance on any 
stage,” returned Carter. ‘“ You will find a 
good deal of it very silly. <A girl of your 
mental calibre always does. For all that, 
what man wouldn’t change places with Ma- 
rion Waring—for a while?” 

“Would you?” asked Louise, in some 
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surprise. ‘Tell me why.” For Carter was 
much younger, better looking, far more fine- 
ly educated, and altogether more agreeable, 
and the only advantage Mr. Waring possessed 
was longed-for, sinned-for money. 

‘“* Because money is everything,” returned 
her new acquaintance, not with the bitterness 
that her mother showed in speaking of it, 
but with the quiet accent of unshakable con- 
viction. “To be sure, Waring is not young, 
and he is self-made and self-assertive, but he 
has everything his own way. He can get 
what he wants, everytime. He has position, 
influence, flattery, devotion, which he buys 
from men and women. There isn’t a girl at 
this table who wouldn’t spring to answer 
‘Yes, thank you,’ if he said, ‘ Will you ?’” 

‘“‘T think you are very unjust !” exclaimed 
Louise. “There are some women who 
would not sell themselves just for money.” 

“ Wait until you have seen a little more,” 
said Carter. “Of course, it shocks you now, 
and I know there are some exceptions, but 
they only prove the rule. You will sce how 


much respect and real esteem a good bank 


account brings most people, and you will 
come to think it is right, after all. Women, 
in general, haven’t much heart, and they are 
perfectly happy with material comfort. You 
couldn’t open their eyes to anything better.” 

Louise began an indignant protest, but he 
only laughed as if he were wiser than to be- 
lieve her, and added : 

“Take my advice, Miss Lennard, and 
keep us poor men to amuse you, but laugh 
in our faces if we pretend to compete as hus- 
bands with the rich bankers and brokers. It 
is a blunder to fall in love at all, but it isa 
crime to fall in love with a poor man.” 

“And the men?” asked Louise. “Is ita 
crime for them to fall in love with poor girls? 
You see I want to learn my lesson well.” 

“ A rich man may do it, as he can afford 
other luxuries, but it is a great piece of ex- 
travagance on his part, and the girl must 
have something—beauty, or family, or style. 
But for a poor man and a poor girl—well, 
most of us like to find out that a girl has a 
few thousands of her own, before we promise 
to endow her with the worldly goods that we 
haven’t got.” 
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“You have the theory complete ; suppos- 
ing the end of life is marriage,” observed 
Louise. “Are there any marriages with all 
the drawbacks you have told me about? I 
want to be prepared.” 

“Oh, yes; some poor girls become inti- 
mate with rich enes, and the friendship 
throws a glamor over them, so that they often 
do better matrimonially speaking than the 
rich friends they have been using; but that 
takes a great deal of fivesse, and it isn’t sure 
to be successful.” 

“What makes you such a cynic?” said 
Louise. 

“God knows I have less reason than most 
men to be cynical,” he answered, with an ex- 
pression in his eyes that Louise liked. 
“There are some wonderful, saving excep- 
tions ; I have known them ; they keep—” 

Here Mrs. Valentine rose and left the ta- 
ble with her flock. They wandered about 
the grounds a little, for the day was too 
lovely to stay in-doors, and Louise again 
found herself relegated to Mrs. Valentine, 
for she was too proud to join the groups that 
seemed complete without her. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Waring,” called Mrs. Valentine, 
as the gentlemen finally made their appear- 
ance; “we all want to see the house. You 
know you have the reputation of owning the 
completest house in California, and we want 
to go over it. Will you take us?” 

**Nothing I should like better,” said Mr. 
Waring, expansively ; “only I’m not much 
used to doing the honors in this sort of 
thing. The dining room, I think, you have 
all seen enough of for the present, so we'll 
leave that out.” 

He led the way from room to room, each 
as beautiful as the other in its own appro- 
priate way, and the views from the rooms up- 
stairs, all different, had a variety not often 
attained from one spot of ground. 

They all crowded out on a veranda, when 
Mr. Waring said to Mrs. Valentine in a voice 
loud enough for all to hear: 

“Where's Miss Lennard? Is she lost ? 
Keep them all here until I bring her back, 
and then we must start for the train.” 

He found Louise standing in the deep em- 
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brasure of a window, in one of the upper 
rooms, that looked out on the mountain. 
The severe, placid face that lies upturned to 
the sky, crowning the mountain, Nature’s gi- 
ant sculpture, stood out in bold relief against 
the deep blue enamel of a Californian sum- 
mer sky, surrounded by its subject hills ; and 
Louise stood alone, absorbed in it, freed for 
a moment from oppressive human presence, 
strengthened by the grandeur and silence of 
the eternal hills for the endurance of small 
pin-pricks, that once or twice today already 
had brought her near to tears of disappoint- 
ment and wounded self esteem. The reality 
had been so different from her joyous expec- 
tations. 

Mr. Waring paused a moment before he 
addressed her, involuntarily stilled by the 
calm pleasure he saw in her sensitive face. 
Then he came close to her, and said: 

‘“* How does all this please you?” 

She did not start; her mood was too 
peaceful. She only turned her quiet eyes 
on him, and answered gently : 

“ Very, very much.” 

“Do you like it? Does it satisfy you ?” 

“ Satisfy me?” she echoed, half annoyed. 
Was the man never easy unless his posses 
sions were being praised? But he was her 
host, so she answered with a smile: 

“T should think a person must be very 
stupid, not to be perfectly delighted with 
everything about it. It is simply perfection. 
Nobody with any taste could suggest a sin- 
gle change.” 

He came a step nearer, and said in a 
lower voice. 

* Does it 
for yours?” 

Now she was startled in good earnest, 
and looked him in the face for one fright- 
ened second. She tried to speak, and put 
out a trembling little hand, that he took and 
held in both of his while he spoke again. 

“Everything shall be yours, my child, if 
you will take its owner with it.” 

“Oh, don’t ask it! I never dreamed of 
aaything like this, indeed!” Louise forced 
her dry lips to articulate ; while her breath 
came so fast, and her voice was so low, that 


suit you? Would you like it 
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he bent his head to hear her—‘“ I can’t, oh, 
I cannot.” 

‘‘T didn’t mean to frighten you,” said Mr. 
Waring, releasing her hand, as if he were 
giving her back something delicate and 
“ Take all the time you want to 
think about it. Talk it over with your father 
and mother. My dear, I think I can make 
you very happy, and you know that you will 
be the one object of my life. No, don’t 
try to answer me now,” he added, as she 
opened her lips to speak again, “ I have too 
much at stake to let your words be final. 
I have seen you in your home life, and I 
want you to make my home for me. How 
could you be so surprised? I thought you 
knew it days ago.” 

“Why—” exclaimed Louise, and then 
stopped. A feeling of triumph over Lily 
Swift, that she would not have betrayed for 
worlds, mingled with loyalty to her sex, pre- 
vented her from yielding to the impulse that 
first prompted her to say that every one had 
supposed his preference to point definitely 
in a different direction. 

“Will you go back to the others now? I 
came to find you and take you to them,” 
said Mr. Waring, seeing that he was to hear 
nothing from her on that subject. “ All 
this is suspended for a few days, remember, 
and then I will come for my answer. I 
don’t want to take any advantage of you; I 
wouldn’t have you think so for the world ; and 
whatever you tell me when I see you again, 
I shall accept, no matter if you give me the 
bitterest disappointment of my life. One, 
thing though, you must tell me before I urge 
you any further. Is there any one else? In 
that case, I could only be sorry that I had spok- 
en at all, and draw back now, once for all.” 

His voice had grown lower again, and he 
had taken her hand once more, as’ he bent 
down and looked in her eyes. 

“No,” she distinctly said, lifting them and 
looking full at him, while the tears rose slow- 
ly and brimmed over her lashes, and she 
trembled from head to foot. “ There is no 
one else, Mr. Waring. It is only fair that 
you should know that. But I cannot, I 
know I never can do what you ask, and I 
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wish that you would give it up and let it go 
now.” 

“Shall I get you a glass of wine ?” was his 
answer, in a way men have of completely 
ignoring the previous subject when they 
mean to have their own way. “You are 
shaking all over.” He placed her in a chair, 
was gone and back before she realized she 
was alone, and made her drink the wine he 
had brought, though at first she refused it. 
It took away the nervous chill that was mak- 
ing her teeth chatter, and relieved the desire 
to bury her face in her hands and cry, so that 
presently she rose, and said in a steady voice : 

“T can meet the others now, and it must 
be time to go.” 

They returned to the group on the veran- 
da, and found the carriages ready to take 
them back to the train. Mr. Waring dis- 
played more thought in the distribution of 
his guests on the return trip than he had 
shown in their coming. Then, he had only 
taken care that they should all be safely be- 
stowed in the carriages, and left companion- 
ship to chance, which had put him in a 
phaeton with Lily Swift. But now he had 
put Gilbert and his sister into the phaeton, 
and he himself, with most of the others, oc- 
cupied the char-d-banc; while Mrs. Valentine, 
Miss Swift, Phil Carter, and another young 
man, who all had the hotel for their destin- 
ation, went in the carriage that had taken 
Louise on the way to the lunch. 

“What possessed the child to go away by 
herself and cry about being neglected before 
she gets home, where nobody would see 
her red eyes!” thought Mrs. Valentine, im- 
patiently, as she noticed Louise’s altered 
face. ‘‘ Well, she must learn better than to 
give way before a crowd. I don’t believe 
there’s as much in her as I thought.” 

But if Mrs. Valentine had known what 
really took place on that momentous occa- 
sion, she would have given Louise credit for 
a good deal of self-ccommand. Not many 
girls of twenty could have received a pro- 
posal from Marion Waring, without having 
made the fact patent to all eyes—but their 
demeanor would scarcely have been of the 
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So they toiled upward in the narrow way; 
And Orpheus felt the inclination grow 
To turn and look upon her following. 
For, through the crowded measure of his thoughts— 
The weary quest, the pride of end attained— 
The echo of her footsteps there behind, 
Crept always in and out like undertone 
In music. Ever and anon he heard 
The rustle of her garments; saw before 
Upon the gloomy slope her shadow go 
Like frightened ghost fled from the fires behind, 
And trembling more with each step toward release. 


Once, where the way was dark and very steep, 
She pressed so close that her long, fragrant hair 
Swept like fresh, wind-blown leaves along his side ; 
And on his hand was her hot panting breath. 
Then half he turned, with thought to comfort her: 
Remembered and stood still ; and trembling said : 
“*Not so, sweet love,” and then again “ Not so,” 
And gathering all his sinews like a deer 
Affrighted, ran, without a glance aside, 

And left temptation toiling far behind. 


Anon he took his lyre and let his hand 
Go wandering here and there among the strings, 
Touching long, dreamy chords of radiant sound. 
And each recalled Eurydice. This strain 
Had echoed her first kindling tones of love ; 
And that attuned their common hymn of praise 
At many a ruddy morning sacrifice. 
So, struggling in this net of vanished days— 
Ah, days forever sweet for her sweet sake— 
His feet went slower, and he did not heed 
How she drew nearer, dragging leaden feet, 
And weeping, half in weakness, half in. fear. 
Nor how she strove to reach him, seeing not 
The roughness of the road, and stumbling oft; 
Till as she stretched her hand to touch his cloak, 
Her weary limbs forsook her and she fell, 
And falling called to him—that panting cry 
Cut like a knife the meshes of his dream ; 
And knowing only that she stood in need 
And calleeé him, he let fall the lyre and turned. 

Francis E.. Sheldon. 
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I STARTED early for a long walk, with old 
dog Leap and little boy Louis for compan- 
ions. We are ready to forget that this is the 
season of decay: the sense of sadness that 
comes at the approach of autumn we have 
not yet felt, for we have just had a delight- 
ful rain, which has washed off all the foliage 
of the trees and shrubs, making them look 
fresh as early summer. It is pleasant to see 
the faces of the old brown hills again, with- 
out the veil of smoke that has hung over 
everything for weeks. ‘The western breezes 
had freely wafted it to us from the Coast 
Range of mountains. But, thanks to the 
shower, the mountain fires are subdued for 
the present, and the air washed clear again. 

Western people are so familiar with the 
ever-prevailing dust that they never, for pleas- 
ure, take a walk along a road, but choose the 
most obscure and least-traveled paths—those 
found by passing through meadows and fol- 
lowing the streams, now crawling through or 


over fences, letting down bars, going through ° 


tangles of wild clematis, then dodging be- 
tween thorn thickets. Wild asters nod at us 
is we brush past them; now and then a few 
lupine blooms show timidly on a long spike 
of withered flowers and already ripe seed- 
pods. Prairie chickens and pheasants star- 
tle us by their abrupt and noisy flight at our 
approach. They have fattened in the wheat 
fields, and are ready to be sactificed to the 
cruel gun of the sportsman, who has impa- 
tiently waited for the expiration of the game 
law. 

“* What is that?” exclaims Louis in excite- 
ment; “* Zoodlekins, sure as can be. How 
did you find us?” 

Our cat, “certain sure,” giving an excited 
meow to express his delight at seeing us; 
determined, evidently, to enjoy the holiday 
with us. There were four of us now, all look- 
ing for amusement this beautifully still day. 

We heard voices and saw a team, a load 
of wood, in a clearing. 
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‘See here, old man, I think you ought to 
be satisfied with the drift wood that I told 
you totake and welcome. I never supposed 
you would cut down trees—my best timber 
at that! It does beat all—hauling it off, 
too!” 

“What you say?” asked the teamster, 
making an ear-trumpet of one hand. 

‘“*T say for you to never take another stick 
of wood off my land.” 

“Wha-at? You know I’m hard o’ hearin’. 
You've a right smart o’ wood, oh, yes, right 
smart ; lots of it goin’ to waste by the acre.” 

“Leave as quick as you can, or I will 
prosecute you.” 

The farmer, with a red face, turns down 
a path, the wood-hauler mumbles and _pre- 
pares to mount his load, saying loudly, “ I’m 
willin’ to do what’s fair, ye know.” Slipping 
a long, black plug of tobacco back into his 
pocket, he repeats to himself: ‘Some folks 
is awful stingy and particular.” 

The farmer turned to speak to me. I 
have seen him often—a very good man and 
neighbor. 

“You heard us talkin’, I ’spose. That 
fellow is aggravatin’! I let him live in one 
of my houses, rent free, give him what wood 
he burns, furnish him work when I have it, 
and then, don’t you believe, he sneaked 
into the land office the other day to see if 
there was not some flaw in my deeds or en- 
tries, hopin’ he could jump the place I’m liv- 
in’ on. Let on he would make me give him 
twenty dollars an acre. At the same time 
he was workin’ for me and boardin’ with us, 
as friendly as possible. Is that human na- 
ture?” 

With a “good day” and a smile at Louis, 
he left us. A short turn in the path brings 
us in view of the dizzy bluff, rising abruptly 
from the water’s edge. It is terraced with 
cattle trails, for it is in a pasture, and dan- 
gerous enough to heedless cows and horses. 

Presently we came to a farm-house, where 
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the farmer’s wife was feeding her turkeys. 
We stopped to chat with her, and to hear 
how she had raised two hundred turkeys. 
She invited us to come into the house, and 
we went in with her. There we found her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Pond, a sallow, sad-looking 
woman, who never felt well. 

“ How do you do?” I asked. 

“QO, just toler’ble. I’m sufferin’ with er’e- 
sip'las just now.” And indeed, an_ ugly 
swelling like a bee sting disfigured her tem- 
ple. 

Her husband, a nervous, anxious man, 
was near her, now and then feeling of her 
pulse, and insisting on bringing her a fresh 
drink. The doctor came, applied starch to 
the affected part, and prescribed cream of 
tartar and soda, “to be taken in syrup.” At 
last, after the patient had been thoughtfully 
attended to, she startled us all by saying: 

“Tt ‘pears to me a yaller-jacket stung me. 
Now I come to remember, one did, right in 
that spot where the er’sip’las is. Shouldn’t 
wonder if that wasn’t hit after all.” 

A look of pleased relief passed over the 
anxious husband’s face. But the sister-in- 
law was not so well pleased, and asked : 


“*What—did you let us sit up with you’ 


all night just for a dee sting? It’s always 
that way. Henry has made a baby of you, 
and humors you, till you are ready to read 
about and buy every new patent medicine. 
The back yard is full of old bottles you ’ve 
emptied. No wonder you are weak.” 

“Don’t be hard, Susan,” said Mr. Pond 
appealingly. ‘ You know Hetty always was 
nervous”; while Mrs. Pond, whose feelings 
were hurt, found her handkerchief and wiped 
her eyes, which always seemed to have a 
ready supply of moisture behind them. 

I had known this family for several years. 
Susan was an energetic and hard-working 
woman. Hetty had never kept house, but 
always lived with her sister-in law. 

Relieved as to Mrs. Pond’s condition, we 
said good bye, and walked on, turning to 
take a last look at this hillside farm, one 
edge of which came down to the river, while 
the other stood up almost in the clouds. 
We came after a while to a broken bridge, 
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which we could only reach by walking a 
shaky, dizzy board. The clear water bubbles 
and foams as it dashes over the rocks. It 
must be full of fish, for they are constantly 
leaping out of the water after flies and passing 
insects. 

There is a house close by, and I humor 
my whim to go in and gossip with its in- 
mates. They have been here a long time— 
thirteen years—but still there is no window 
in the rude log structure. A sliding board 
gives light. We went in, and were met with 
a cheerful “Good-evenin’. How did you 
git here?” ‘This was as far down the river 
as I had ever visited. I felt tired, and five- 
year-old Louis’s red face and damp hair 
showed that he wanted a rest in the shade. 
Poor old Leap would come in, too, against 
my strenuous remonstrance. Mrs. Gaines, 
however, protested that she liked dogs, and 
“he would not be in the way a bit.” 

The room looked neat, and _passably 
comfortable. The shelves, ornamented with 
notched newspapers, had a few books on 
them. I saw a file of magazines on one 
shelf. Over the fire-place hung two painted 
horse shoes — morning glories on a pink 
ground, and forget-me-nots on a white ground. 
Two “ split-bottomed ” rockers, inviting and 
comfortable, cushioned with chintz, and one 
clumsy, rudely made arm chair, that Mrs. 
Gaines said, “my old man made,” were the 
luxuries of the room. 

“Did you ever see Mrs. Sloan?” asked 
Mrs. Gaines, abruptly. 

I told her that I had never seen the per- 
son. She looked ready to unfold a bit of 
history. 

“Well, you need never want to see her. 
She is a queer critter, and a tough case. It 
is said that she swears, and is as rough as 
any man. 

“She an’ her old man used to have dis- 
cussions. She always got the best of the 
quarrel, because she could talk the loudest 
and the fastest. You see, she was twenty 
years younger than her old man—both been 
married before; each had grown children, 
too. 

“She wanted her children to have all the 
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property. Herefused tomake a will. And 

she left him, also their two children born 

since their present marriage—-Sherman and 

Grant. They were spoiled; he couldn’t 

make them mind, an’she wouldn’t. He was 

a’most blind. 

“She made him earn his board, though. 
He had to make what she called a ‘ pound- 
ing barrel.’ She put in the water and clothes 
and let him pound out the worst of the dirt. 
He milked and churned, chopped wood, and 
brought it in. 

“ But, law me, he was no henpecked hus- 
band ; he talked, an’ jawed back as free an’ 
unrestrained as a young man could. 

“She threatened to leave him—started off. 
He cried and called her back; and in a few 
days she was selling off things in the house— 
sold everything but the beds and kitchen 
stove. Then she left; went to town and did 
house-work for a livin’, leavin’ Sherman and 
Grant to stay with their pa. The boys had 
things their own way more’n ever. Their pa 
couldn’t see ’em three rods away. 

“His wife seemed to discover, suddenly, 
that he was too old for her, any how. Said 
she would rather marry a man twenty-five 
years younger, than one as much older—‘ for 
men do get so powerful helpless after they are 
fifty-five or sixty. The reason they are so 
partickler about marryin’ wimmen younger’n 
them is to have some one wait on’ em, and 
make things cheerful for ’em. They want a 
woman to forget she has feelin’s, or ever gits 
tired, and preach it’s her duty.’ 

* After she left, the poor old man got so 
awful lonesome in the empty house, he nearly 
cried himself to death. It was pitiful, if he 
had been mean and silly. I sent him a loaf 
of bread ora pie every day. It pleased him 
wonderfully. 

“But all things must come to an end some 
time. One Saturday morning he brought 
the churnin’ over for me to work over an’ 
salt. He always went to town Saturdays ; 
stopped to visit his wife an’ beg her to come 
back home, although he knew weil enough 
that she would slam the door in his face, and 
threaten to call the police if he did not mind 
his own business. This time he harnessed 
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his team, expectin’ to go to town as usual. 
But he commenced feelin’ strange and ill. 
He was completely par’lyzed in less than 
three hours. 

“ Sherman came to our house after my old 
man, an’ some more neighbors. So I went 
over to help. 

““*Go and get Ann as quick as you can. 
I know she’ll come, if she knows I’m sick,’ 
says he. My man started witha team to go 
after her—twenty miles away, the dust about 
eight inches deep, and the wind blowin’ like 
everything. 

“He kept gittin’ worse, and died in two 
hours. I never want to see another as sad 
a death. The deserted house, not even a 
clean sheet in it; his and the boys’ dirty 
clothes scattered around the house. 

‘“* But he was well cared for ; they sent an 
order to the store for the finest suit of clothes ; 
even ordered a fine handkerchief, which was 
not sent! The slippers were loose for him, 
but stayed on him all night. His wife took 
them off before he was put in his coffin, and 
sent them back to the store, as they were too 
large for her to wear. 

“Well, as I told you, my old man went 
after the sick man’s wife. He found her 
dressed in her Sunday clothes, just starting 
down to the photograph gallery to have some 
pictures taken. She gave up her photo- 
graphs, and came out willin’ enough. 

“She was in good spirits; kept talkin’ 
about the old man bein’ so contrary an’ set 
in his ways. ‘Ill make him fish or cut 
bait now. It’s likely he will be helpless 
for a long spell, an’ I can make him sign 
any papers I want to, so my children can 
have something, instead of his worthless 
boys.’ 

*“‘ She was laughin’ gay as a magpie, when 
along come a machine agent, that stopped 
here just a few minutes after the poor fel- 
low died. The agent was acquainted with 
both families, knew of their awful disagree- 
ments, and laughed as he said, ‘It will save a 
divorce bill.’ When he met the folks comin’ 
out, he drove out of the road and said, 
* Well, the old man is dead.’ 

“*Vou don’t say so!’ screamed the widow, 
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and she flopped down in the bottom of the 
wagon, and got up a respectable cry. Her 
eyes grew becomin’ly red, and so did her 
nose. By the time she got to our house, she 
looked the afflicted widow, which was all she 
pretended to be now. 

“The next day was the funeral. Folks 
gathered in ‘to look at the corpse and ad- 
mire his new clothes’—so little Sherman said 
—the little heathen ! 

“Those two boys, Sherman, fourteen years 
old, and Grant, nine years old, made me so 
ashamed! In the front yard their pa’s hat 
was stuck up for a target, an’ them both 
shootin’ at it with bows an’ arrows. They 
agreed upon the division of the property: 
Sherman took the boots and Grant the pock- 
et knife. 

“ After all was quiet, the funeral over, an’ 
folks all gone, Mrs. Sloan, that’s the widder, 
hunted around and found all the milk, just 
as the old man left it. Some of it stood on 
shelves in the kitchen. She skimmed it, 
and sold the butter he had churned. My 
man will never eat a pound of store butter 
since he knew of her sendin’ that for sale! 

“She has stayed on the place ever since. 
I wish it wasn’t so near. Just across the 
lane, and our chickens mix. I can see an’ 
hear everything they do.” 

The doors were open, and I looked across 
at the house, and saw Mrs. Sloan in the 
yard, sleeves rolled up, one hand shading 
her eyes. 

‘“*You Sherman and Grant, come here this 
minnit. I just wish I had /orty like ye, an’ 
I'd have a shootin’ match.” 

“There,” said our gossipy Mrs. Gaines, 
“you see how itis. She always has such a 
time in finding her little boys. She says 
they never come near to help about any- 
thing, but when it is meal time they are 
always on time. 

‘** Law me, folks that don’t train their chil- 
dren when they are small to mind and be 
helpful, shouldn’t except much from them ; 
nor they don’t deserve any sympathy, either. 

“ There is our James : he never was quick 
to work when he was small, and I never ex- 
pected much from him. He would build 
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fires an’ milk the cow, and do chores willin’ 
enough; but he never showed any love or 
fancy for work. I mean, he never hunted 
for it, or saw that it needed to be done. 

“* Now he’s sixteen ; he hates farm-work, 
he says, an’ no ‘special talent for any other 
occupation, professional or mechanical. I 
feel sorry for him. 

“T will have to tell his secret, but I 
wouldn’t have him know it. He saw a picto- 
rial advertisement, describin’ in such an al- 
lurin’ way these"photograph cameras. They 
seemed to sink deep down into his thoughts. 
He believed he could buy one for a’most 
nothin’, start out takin’ photographs for 
people, and make an endless fortune right 
off. 

“He spent thousands of dollars in the 
month he waited for his camera to come. 
He built us a fine house and furnished it. 
I had a girl to do the work, and an endless 
lot of finery. He had a library stocked with 
the books he could not get, but had wanted 
so long. Then the books an’ papers he 
bought for the poor-children he knows! an’ 
he finished the church-house, an’ carpeted it. 
You know they have waited so long, expect- 
in’ to raise money by monthly subscriptions 
to complete the buildin’. His imagination 
was active and full of pleasure for a brief 
time. At last the camera came! 

“He was so excited he could hardly wait 
to read the directions how to operate the in- 
strument. He studied it, though, carefully, 
till he knew just what to do. 

“Then we had to give up one of the bed- 
rooms to him. He covered up every crack 
and knot-hole that let in sunshine ; drove’ 
the children out of there ; fixed up a dark 
lantern out of a cigar box; then came 
out, adjusted his camera, and went to work. 

‘“‘ He pointed it at me when I was washin’ 
dishes, clapped on the cap over the tube, 
run into his ‘dark room, holdin’ his ‘slide’ he 
called it, shutZthe door, an’ all the children 
thought he had gone crazy, he acted so queer 
and awfully mysterious. 

“He used up all his negative plates— 
there was only six of ’em. Then he com- 
menced developin’ an’ tonin.’ Law me, you 
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ought to have seen ’em when he finished 
the work. Three of the plates were black 
blanks, not a thing else ; one of the others 
showed a dim outline of a shadow, and the 
other was supposed to be poor little Willy. 
There was a cloud resting on one eye, a 
queer blotch on each shoulder. No one 
would ever known what it looked like. 

“‘ Poor James! his plates all gone, and no 
money to spend on the poor! not even 
enough to buy more chemicals and material 
for operatin’ again. His pa found out about 
it; of course, the children had to tell him. 
Now, James has no ambition to become a 
photographer ; he gave the camera to the 
children. They have it out in their play 
house now.” 

Mrs. Gaines had hospitably set an abun- 
dance of grapes and Bartlett pears before us 
before she sat down, and the stocking she 
was knitting grew fast, as she talked on and 
on. At last, she came to an end. It was 
time to turn homeward. It would be twi- 
light before we could walk the distance. Lou- 
is, Leap, and Toodlekins were all impatient 
to start, as they saw my signs of departure. 


MR. GRIGG’S 


“* Merry asa grig!’ I’ve heard my moth- 
er say; Ae doesn’t look very merry, does he ?” 

“No, not very happy, that’s true.” 

The two girls passed on down the stairs, 
and as they paused in the wide doorway be- 
low, they both looked up the street, blankly 
unconscious of the pave, the people, and all 
else that lay between them and the street car 
a block away. One of them took the long 
braid of hair hanging down her back, and 
with her slender, ungloved fingers, swiftly 
pulled its brown and glossy strands into a 
looser mesh. That was little Jenny Brown. 

“Those two girls probably belong to 
the score or more employed by Sansome & 
Co; you see they are just down from the 
printing-room, now,” remarked one gentle- 
man to ancther, passing by under the same 
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Bidding farewell, we started, prepared to 
walk briskly. 

Tinkling bells could already be heard out 
in the hills, as the cows wended their way 
homeward. Now and then a cricket chir- 
ruped, ora night hawk would whirr through 
the air. The little ground owls called out 
their familiar ‘“‘ Zahoo, tahoo,” which is eas- 
ily made to sound like “ cuckoo, cuckoo.” A 
distant whistle heralds the approach of the 
evening train. We meet now and then some 
one hurrying home. Leap, impatient to get 
home, rushes on in advance. Louis thinks 
“this has been a long day”; he walks 
ahead, and looks back to see if I am com- 
ing. 

The twinkling lights begin to appear in 
the windows ; all is hushed and quiet as we 
pass on, wishing we had not stayed so long 
listening to Mrs. Gaines. Soon comes the 
welcome light of home. Louis is glad to 
have his clothes off and take his bath. His 
dreamy “Now I lay me down to sleep” is 
the last sound from hisroom. He has gone 
to sleep, to dream of the jack-rabbits, birds, 
and squirrels he saw today. 

M. A. R. 


CHRISTMAS. 


umbrella. ‘ A year ago it was an experiment 
with the firm, and attracted considerable at- 
tention, but somehow the girls stuck by them. 
I don’t see how it is, either, after all the out- 
cry from the men about its lowering the wa- 
ges, and the shiftlessness of that class of girls. 
At any rate, if it didn’t pay, Sansome & Co. 
wouldn’t have continued the experiment— 
regular skinflints, you know.” 

One of the girls ran out into the rain, 
hailed her street car, and left the other stand- 
ing there alone. And then a pair of feet 
came down the dusky stairs, and a voice said: 

“So, Jenny, you don’t think me ‘merry 
as a grig!’” 

“Oh, Mr. Grigg, I didn’t say so,” replied 
Jenny, startled, and coloring anxiously. “I 
only thought that you didn’t look very hap- 
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py; perhaps it’s by contrast, though. Every 
one seems to feel happy about Christmas 
time, and I didn’t imagine you did, some- 
how.” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Grigg, smiling 
down at her, “ I don’t know as I do; come 
to think of it—no, I don’t know as I do.” 

“If you please, sir,” she said, timidly, “I 
should think anybody could be quite hap- 
py now, if they had only one person to make 
a Christmas for.” 

“* But I haven't, Jenny; I haven’t even one 
person; no.” It had a desolate sound in 
his own ears as he said it. 

“ What, not one?” The brown eyes opened 
inamazement ; “not a mother, or a sister, or 
maybe a far-away cousin or an aunt, some- 
where !” 

“My mother died, Jenny, when I was a 
boy, and I never had a sister. I haven’t a 
relation in all this State, and as for any oth- 
er, if I have, they are as good as strangers.” 

“Oh! how lonesome!” cried Jenny. “I 
beg your pardon, sir. I’ve no right to think 
it’s lonesome. No doubt you like it that 
way.” 

* Yes, it is lonesome, Jenny,” he answered, 
glancing absently up and down the street, 
* and I don’t think I do like it that way any 
more.” 

After he had done saying this, he crossed 
the walk and took his car, the flash from a 
just-lit street lamp yellowing over his grim and 
sandy face, and in another moment another 
car picked Jenny Brown up and carried her 
off. Indeed, another car was always coming 
and carrying off another person, just as anoth- 
er locust came and carried off another grain 
of corn; and still like the locusts and the 
corn, there were always more cars and more 
people. 

The next morning, Mr. Grigg was up and 
at it. He was always up and at it at seven 
o’clock the year round. The men at the 
presses, the compositors at the forms, the 
clerks at the desks, the girls with the shears 
and the paste and the girls at the type, the 
errand boys, and the janitor even, felt that 
small, pale blue eye of his the first thing in 
the morning, when they almost wondered 
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how he could have had time to sharpen it 
up to such an edge. 

This morning was no exception. As the 
girls came trooping by him with their hats 
and shawls, and little baskets or paper bun- 
dles holding a bite for nocn, there sat Mr. 
Grigg at his desk. He looked fifty years 
old, and very likely he was that. His smooth 
shaven cheeks were lean and freckled, and a 
bit of yellow beard clung to his chin. His 
heavy eyebrows looked almost as thick, and 
were just to match. An ugly bald spot dis- 
figured the crown of his head, and some 
specks of dandruff lay on his coat collar. 
The backs of his hands were freckled, too. 
He wasn’t a handsome man; looking over 
the whole employ of Sansome & Co., you 
wouldn’t have found so grim and gruff and 
sandy a man as Mr. Richard Grigg. 

“ Looks like an old toad, doesn’t he, sit- 
ting there in that dark hole of a corner ?” 
remarked one of the hands, busily getting 
his case into order. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know. Old Grigg 
never did me any harm; I don’t feel like 
calling him hard names,” answered ‘Tom 
Finley, stirring his pot of ink. 

“Well, a freckled toad doesn’t do any 
harm, either, but he’ll snap at a pretty but- 
terfly all the same.” 

Young Finley glanced toward the desk in 
the corner, and he saw Jenny Brown stand- 
ing there with her hat off and her old plaid 
shawl over herarm. In her own shy, pretty 
way she was listening, just for that moment, 
to what Mr. Grigg, the manager said, and a 
stray sunbeam from somewhere shot across 
her drooping shoulders and turned the glossy 
brown braid into shining strands of gold. 

“Tt’s a pleasant morning, Jenny,” Mr. 
Grigg was saying. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered. 

“T’ve been thinking about what you said 
last night, you know, Jenny,—how lonesome 
my life is, Jenny,—and I think I shall try 
and have a merry Christmas this time.” 

‘Yes, sir,” she answered again, and as 
she went away, Mr. Grigg buried himself in 
his papers once more. 

In that little minute the whole floor had 
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seen the manager talking to Jenny Brown— 
Mr. Grigg, who ordinarily looked at the 
girls as if they were posts set up on duty,— 
and a nudge, a glance, a smile, a little word 
went from one to another. 

“Ts that what you mean by snapping at a 
butterfly,” asked Tom Finley, angrily, and 
his heart turned fierce at the wink and roll 
of the tongue he received in answer. 

In another moment the fringe of the old 
plaid shawl touched his coat sleeve, and a 
thrill shot up through his elbow. ‘ Good 
morning, Tom,” said Jenny, under her 
breath, and passed on to her place. 

Mr. Grigg’s heart laughed in his bosom 
that day, like a bit of old mold turned over 
into the sunshine. A thought of love had 
straggled in there and found a lodgment. 
Seeds often fall into old mold, find root, 
take leaf, and blossom by and by. Jenny 
Brown was poor, she was good, she was 
pretty, she was young,—so sweet, yes, and 
so sweet. His lip trembled as he said that 
to himself. He was old and ugly, but he 
would be so good to her he would make up 
to her for that. It couldn’t be in a woman 
to remember it against a man that he was 
old and ugly, when as good as he meant to 
be to little Jenny. 

Well, well, he had never thought much 
about religion, but now that God had sent 
little Jenny that would be different. He 
would have wife, home, and church,—yes, 
and heaven, too, by and by, please God and 
little Jenny. He had been a hard man 
even if a just man, but he would soften up 
a bit. There were the girls now: he had 
always opposed them, but he would begin 
right there and make them an advance in 
their wages. He remembered with a shock 
that his little Jenny earned just $7 a week, 
and she and her mother lived on that some- 
where way off in the suburbs,—he knew, be- 
cause when Jenny was sick, once, her mother 
came to him to make sure of the place. 

No wonder the plaid shaw] was faded, and 
a bit of the fringe missing here and there ! 
But Mr. Grigg looked down the line of girls, 
and saw the dimple in Jenny’s chin even at 
that distance, and laughed at the idea of $7 
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a week. Should he spoil her with all his 
money ? he wondered. 

It clouded up at noon that day, but Mr. 
Grigg never knew it. “ Jenny, Jenny, Jenny 
Brown,” his heart sang all day. By night 
it was raining,—a wet rain, soft, mild, and 
penetrating,—and then Mr. Grigg took out 
his umbrella and looked at it ; then wonder- 
ing how it could rain when the world seemed 
so bright, he went out and bought a new um- 
brella, a silk one with an ivory handle, and 
put his old cotton one scornfully to one side. 

The girls were all getting ready to go 
home, and Jenny Brown was looking sorrow- 
fully at the little speck of red feather in her 
hat. Some of them were dressed in style, 
brass arrows run through their hair, lace at 
their wrists, leather belts, lisle-thread gloves, 
extravagance in veils; but not so Jenny. 

“T must take it off,” sighed she ruefully, 
for it’s all the feather I’ve got, and this rain 
will take all its curl out. I wish I could af- 
ford to dress like the other girls. Oh, dear 
me! there’s Tom!” and she turned quite 
rosy, hastily put on her hat without taking 
out the feather, and after all her haste lin- 
gered about on one little pretext or another 
until almost all the girls were gone. 

When she stepped out at last, there stood 
Mr. Grigg, waiting for her with his new silk 
umbrella. It almost took her breath when 
he went down the long flight of stairs beside 
her, and her eyes never once lifted above 
the ivory knob on the umbrella handle. 

But when they reached the sidewalk, there, 
waiting beside the door, was Tom, with Aés 
umbrella. 

‘* Ah! Finley, good-night, good-night !” 
said Mr. Grigg, genially. He felt good will 
to all the world tonight. 

Jenny looked at Tom appealingly, but his 
handsome face,—so handsome beside Mr. 
Grigg’s, and so fresh !—was disfigured by a 
great scowl. 

“Oh! if you only wouldn’t, Tom,” Jenny 
whispered to herself. ‘ You foolish boy, he’s 
old enough to be my father, can’t you see?’ 

So Mr. Grigg held his umbrella over Jen- 
ny’s head till her car came, and then he 
went with her out into the street, and hailed 
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the car, and very tenderly put her in; and 
young Tom Finley stood there scowling and 
feeling ugly, and never taking his eyes off 
those two till Mr. Grigg came back again. 

The sandy and freckled old man was 
smiling and smiling to himself, as if he car- 
ried in his hand a sweet rose. 

** Ah, Finley !” he said cordially, “a rainy 
night, sir !” and he went on down the street, 
almost feeling that little Jenny still walked 
under his umbrella with him. 

* Old Grigg, old Grigg !” said Tom, silent- 
ly, “ You freckled old toad, you! You're a 
superannuated, red-headed, old grandmoth- 
er! You've got a whole upper set of false 
teeth, and you've had the rheumatism these 
ten years! You've been grinning like that 
all day, you stingy old cuss, making up your 
mind, I’ve no doubt, to take Jenny to the 
car. You're a nice beau to go sparking 
a tender, delicate, sweet little thing like 
Jenny. Ha,ha!ho,ho!” But Tom didn’t 
feel quite so merry as he’d have had him- 
self believe, and he went off up the street, 
feeling very much like kicking every cobble- 
stone he trod on. 

The rest of that week Mr. Grigg hugged 
his heart ; very tenderly, very respectfully, 
very lovingly, he thought of the little girl, 
who possibly might soon be his wife. For 
her sake he spoke a kindly work to the oth- 
er girls once or twice as they passed his desk, 
and he kept his resolve about the increase in 
wages. 

On Saturday morning, as Jenny came in, 
she carried a scentless winter rosebud in 
her hand, and a dozen or so fragrance-filled 
early violets. 

“Good morning; stay a moment, Jenny,” 
said Mr. Grigg. “I remember your mother 
came to me once: is she quite well, Jenny ? 
I think she said you lived a good distance 
from here—just whereabouts was it? Yes, 
yes ; you have along distance to come morn- 
ings. Thank you, thank you, Jenny,”—for 
Jenny, touched by his interest, had laid her 
flowers timidly on his desk. She never 
guessed that many a time those flowers would 
touch his trembling lips, and long, long be 
treasured in memory of her. 
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The next night was the last Sunday night 
before Christmas. It was full dark as early 
as six in the evening, and it was about that 
time as Richard Grigg was turning unknown 
street corners and inspecting strange ways 
in a distant part of the city. He was well 
brushed and well dressed, and he carried 
the new umbrella in his hand. He declared 
that he felt freshened and good as new him- 
self. He was almost young in heart and 
thought again, as he tramped cheerily along 
through the mud and rain. 

“T wonder now ”—and he paused to get 
his bearings once again—‘“‘ Ah, yes; this 
must be it, over yonder. <A small cottage, 
standing somewhat alone, with a little garden 
plot in front.” 

Little Jenny’s home! Where she budded 
and bloomed, so pretty, so innocent, so sweet ! 
Little brown-eyed daisy! God help him, 
for he was so filled with happiness and the 
desire to make her and all that was hers 
happy ! 

The blind was raised in the little parlor, 
and the light and warmth and comfort and 
homeliness of the room hung behind the 
window like a pleasant picture in a frame. 
Few came that way, and no one was sus- 
pected of caring to look; but Richard Grigg, 
who had no home, came that way, and, com- 
ing, stood and looked. Oh! what a cosey 
spot it was, and Jenny there, and Jenny’s 
mother there, and Tom Finley—oh, yes ; 
young Finley there ! 

The tears came into Mr. Grigg’s eyes when 
he saw Jenny’s Tom so comfortable and so 
at home. His very being there told all that 
there was to tell. And Jenny had never 
laughed so free and merry as that in the 
workshop; she had never looked so like a 
little wife; her eyes had never seemed so 
deep and brown ; her hair had never seemed 
so smooth—so smooth as if a shining hand 
had blessed her and stroked it away at the 
parting. 

And when Tom—God help thee, Richard 
Grigg !—happy, handsome, bold young Tom, 
takes her little hand and holds it in his own, 
and, I say, Richard Grigg, when, behind her 
mother’s back, she puts her arm round his 
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neck, and he leans over and kisses her red 
and dewy lips, then it is time that the home- 
less man outside in the rain and dark and 
mud there—the freckled, old, sandy-haired 
man outside—tramp off and away into the 
city again. 

When Mr. Grigg reached his dark, cold, 
and lonely rooms once more, something be- 
side the rain had wet his cheeks, and all his 
effervescence and sparkle were gone. He 
looked his fifty years or more; a miserable, 
lonely, old man; not a soul to care for, and 
Christmas near ! ; 

‘““O, to be young again, just to be young 
again!” he said. “ Time, experience, money ? 
all useless ! useless !”—and the rain outside 
rained harder, and the deepening night grew 
darker, and all the loneliness and silence in 
the room seemed so heavily intense that it 
became almost a living, breathing, oppres- 
sive presence. 

But beyond the rain, above the dark, out, 
out farther than Richard Grigg’s saddened 
soul could lift, a million stars were shining, 
and one of them sang for joy, as it only 
sang when a soul was born. And when he 


awoke in the morning the star ray shone in 


his heart. 

“Strange,” murmured the old man, “how 
very strange ! I should like to do some one a 
kindness.” Then the star light kindled in 
his eyes as he whispered—this whisper was 
full of tears: “It will be the greatest kind- 
ness I could think of—the greatest, the great- 
est.” 

‘* Send Finley to me!” said Mr. Grigg next 
morning to the errand boy, and the boy 
went down among the employees, wondering 
at Mr. Grigg’s smile. 

“Finley,” said Mr. Grigg, and the shop 
looked up, guessing whether or no Tom was 
in disgrace. ‘Finley, you’ve been in my 
mind somewhat lately, and it seems a pity 
a likely young fellow should be wasting his 
time at a case, when, if he had any pluck in 
him, he might get beyond it.” 

“Yes, sir, you’re right,” answered Tom. 
“I hope to get beyond it. I’ve heard, sir, 
that you began at a case yourself, and see 
where you are now.” 


Vo. VII.—4. 


Mr. Grigg’s Christmas. 
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“ Ah, yes, Tom, but it took years for me 
to crawl up, step by step. I’m an old man, 
you see, and you want to be happy while 
you're young ; you want a home and a wife, 
Tom,” Mr. Grigg said bravely. “‘ You might 
be a grandfather at my age,” he continued, 
smiling with a glint of humor in -his gray 
eye. ‘Come, Tom, it’s near Christmas, and 
I’ve a mind to do you a bit of kindness : 
what do you say ?” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Tom, “and I'll 
try to deserve it.” 

“Well, then, I’ve a few green acres out in 
the country, and if I could find a man and 
his wife—a man and his wife, mind you !— 
who would take it share on share, the big 
share to go to him, and mine to put into 
improvements, why, I'll put up a house and 
barn, and—” 

‘Mr. Grigg,” said Tom, like a man, “I 
hope you'll forgive me for any hard thought 
of you I have had, and if from this you guess 
that I have had hard thoughts, why it is true, 
sir. But I see, now, I didn’t know you.” 

“Well, Tom, think it over, talk it over 
with—with those to whom you are near and 
dear,” said Mr. Grigg cheerfully, “and let 
me know. But, upon my word, Tom, you 
look like a farmer to me already, and I don’t 
doubt but you'll be pricing potatoes and 
green stuff in a week.” 

So Tom and Jenny were married, and to 
Mr. Grigg, who kept his distance like an un- 
seen guardian angel, it seemed like love’s 
young dream. The sorrowful dream that 
Jenny had been to him was like the dark 
path that leads to light ; for, though now she 
was young Tom’s, and not his at all, in all 
his life his heart had never shone so bright. 

He was surprised one day to find himself 
warm all through, glowing with kindliness, 
yearning toward the world. “ How much I 
have missed in the years that are behind 
me!” he thought regretfully, as hand and 
heart together went out to his neighbor. 

“ And yet it was a fair dream,” he thinks 
wistfully sometimes, as he remembers little 
Jenny Brown. ‘“ How strange that disap- 
pointment should have made me a new 
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man: 
Kate Heath. 
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A CRUISE AMONG THE FLOATING ISLANDS. 


THE two principal lakes of the valley of 
Mexico are Texcoco and Chalco. These 
bodies of water are separated by a low range 
of hills extending down into the plain from 
the southeast, and reaching half way across 
to the opposite mountain wall. The basin 
of Chalco is slightly elevated above that of 
Texcoco, which res@lts in a flow of its wa- 
ters towards the latter lake. The connect- 
ing link between the two is, however, artifi- 
cial. Informer years, when the waters were 
higher and encircled the city, these two lakes 
passed around to the north and west of the 
range of hills referred to, and mingled their 
waters upon what is now a wide, fertile plain, 
blooming with vegetation. During the last 
two centuries these waters have receded, and 
been drained away, and the lakes have re- 
tired, each to its separate bed. A canal is 
now the connecting link. This artificial 
stream passes out of Chalco, winds in and 
out along the valley, creeps around the point 
of the separating ridge, sweeps through the 
suburbs of the great city, and finally mingles 
with Texcoco. Its entire length will not ex- 
ceed a dozen miles. 

A peculiar feature of these lakes is the 
fact that the waters of Texcoco are salt and 
brackish, while Chalco is pure and sweet ; 
and, although the latter is constantly empty- 
ing itself into the former, no perceptible 
change takes place in the character of its 
water. 

It is along this canal that the famous float- 
ing gardens, or chinampas, of the natives are 
found. Prescott tells about these islands. 
Long ago, when the lake was high, they may 
have floated, but they do not do so now; 
but it is easy to understand how such a thing 
might be on a small scale. Where the canal 
comes out of Chalco, and far into the bosom 
of the lake, are dense masses of floating veg- 
etation. This accumulates from year to year, 
and is anchored to its place by living vines 
and plants, which spring from the bed of the 


water. A thin soil gradually forms from the 
rotting plants, seeds are drifted upon it, and 
new vegetation starts. I have seen little 
islands of this kind, a few yards square, with 
an elastic crust of soil, and young willows 
growing bravely out of them, which would 
dip and sink from sight under the pressure 
of an oar, and. then rise like a duck in the 
wake of my boat. These become firmer as 
you draw nearer to the shore, and, finally, 
when you reach the first little cultivated 
patch, with its straw hut, canoe, and bare- 
legged proprietor, you strive in vain to sub- 
merge it. It will not budge an inch, and 
you are forced to abandon your long cher- 
ished dream of sunny islands, rocked upon 
the bosom of tropic lakes, happy with sing: 
ing birds and brown-armed maidens. 

It is along this canal that the gardens are 
found which supply the city with fresh vege- 
tables. They do not float, but they and 
the Indians who occupy them are, never- 
theless, semi-aquatic in their nature. For 
half a mile on either side of the grand canal, 
the country is threaded with a perfect net- 
work of smaller canals, which lead away the 
water for irrigation purposes. Each little 
garden plot is an island, and it is impossible 
to go anywhere except in acanoe. A stranger 
would lose himself at once in this labyrinth 
of water courses, but the native glides in and 
out, and comes and goes, in his little skiff, 
happy in his native element, and filling the 
canals and shaded water courses with life 
and animation. 

The scene on the grand canal in the early 
morning is picturesque and full of interest. 
From a hundred side streams suddenly ap- 
pear crafts of all descriptions, loaded down to 
the water’s edge with vegetables and flowers. 
An Indian with a single paddle sits in the 
stern of each canoe, and propels it swiftly 
and skillfully along through the myriad crafts 
toward the city. This person is often a 
woman, and her black hair floats out behind 
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her as she bends over her paddle, and her 
white teeth flash as she laughs and answers 
merrily to the hails of her companions in the 
other boats. Sometimes, if the canoe is a 
large one, the vegetable man takes his whole 
family on board, and while he stands up in 
the stern and paddles his craft along, his 
spouse sits forward and nurses her dusky 
little ones, or arranges the vegetables and 
flowers for market. On feast days and flower 
festivals the scene is full of beauty. Every 
Indian twines a wreath about his hat, the 
women and children deck themselves with 
flowers, and the fleet of boats comes down 
the stream with its occupants singing, and 

-on the large boats—cancing the jarade at 
the bows. 

The jaraée, more familiarly known as the 
fandango, is the favorite dance of the native 
Mexicans. A man and a woman stand op- 
posite to each other—or if the women are 
scarce the men pair off—and dance, or rather 
stamp, a kind of smothered shuffle, which 
is neither clog dance nor reel. The dancers 
do not need much space to execute it suc- 
cessfully, and hence the large, flat-bottomed 
freight boats, which ply between the city and 
Chalco, afford ample accommodation for 
their simple revels. ‘The music on these oc- 
casions is usually a harp and a dandolon, the 
latter being an instrument much like the 
guitar, with twelve metal strings, and the 
dancers generally chime in with their voices, 
making a wild chorus, which, once heard, 
can never be forgotten. There can be noth- 
ing more picturesque than a fleet of these 


noisy, flower-decked boat-people out for a- 


feast day lark. 

It was down towards the home of these 
lake men that Morphy and I directed our 
footsteps, after a three days’ ramble through 
the adjacent country. We had been drifting 
idly, tramping hither and thither, sleeping in 
native huts, and living royally on native fare. 
We had climbed high peaks, explored the 
craters of old volcanoes, crawled through 
the snake-haunted caverns of the lava beds, 
and sweltered under the noon-day heat of 
the plain. Chalco was an untried field. We 
knew something of the canal and its gardens, 
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but out beyond was something unexplored. 
We would penetrate the unknown water- 
land and rob it of its mystery. 

Clustered in around the body of the lake 
are numerous Indian villages, some of them 
half in the water and half out. There are 
villages and clusters of huts on the little isl- 
ands far out in the lake, and causeways lead 
here and there from swamp to swamp, from 
shore to shore, and from village to village. 
For miles, the country in every -direction 
seems to be half water and half land, and 
it is difficult to say just where the lake begins 
and the landends. The inhabitants of these 
water towns are mostly fishermen and duck 
hunters. They seldom go out of their 
swamps, and have retained more of the char- 
acteristics of the Aztec tribes, as the Span- 
iards found them, than any other Indians of 
the valley. They still retain their aboriginal 
tongue, and many of them have no knowl- 
edge whatever of Spanish. They are shy of 
strangers, and look with suspicion and dis- 
trust upon the traveler who ventures into 
their haunts. In habits and manner of liv- 
ing they are as simple and rude as were their 
forefathers, centuries ago, and their bare, 
comfortless huts suggest beaver haunts and 
blackbirds’ nests among the tules. Not- 
withstanding all this, they are as healthy and 
as happy as any people I have seen. In 
order to live it is not necessary to work hard, 
and they sing, drink pu/gue and skip about 
from hut to hut in their little boats, as merry 
as the mud larks and as careless of the mor- 
row. 

Half a day’s steady walking down from the 
Sicrra brought us to the borders of this wa- 
tery land, and, about noon, we found our- 
selves at the entrance to a long, winding 
causeway, which appeared to lead somewhere 
out among the islands and villages. 

“This seems to be a good place for a start,” 
said Morphy, “ let’s turn in here and explore.” 

Shaking the dust of the mainland from 
our feet, we strode in among the willows. 
For a mile or two nothing of special interest 
presented itself, and then the causeway be- 
gan to widen ; and presently a turn to the 
left, around a clump of tules, brought us 
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upon the outskirts of an Indian village. We 
had been attracted by sounds from this 
place some time before it came in sight, and 
had rightly judged that a feast of some kind 
was in progress there. The music of a flute, 
accompanied by several stringed instruments, 
floated out over the water, and every now 
and then a wild chorus of voices rang out in 
startling manner, as though a hundred ma- 
niacs were skylarking in the swamps. 

José shook his head ominously. It may 
be well to mention that José was a stalwart 
Indian boy, who accompanied us on our 
travels as general supe and utility man. He 
belonged to the mountain districts, and had 
regarded with great disfavor our proposition 
to explore the water lands. 

“Es una tierra de los demontios,” he ex- 
plained by way of a dissuader ; and proceed- 
ed to narrate his belief in the particular and 
special delight taken by lake men in pulver- 
izing mountain men and gringes on all occa- 
sions. 

“Do not stop here, Seifores,” he whis- 
pered, as the village came into view ; “these 
people are bad.” 

But we laughed at his fears, and moved 
promptly forward towards the crowd. It was 
evidently a very festive occasion, for nearly 
all the dusky denizens of the floating islands 
were there, and a long line of canoes was 
pulled up against the bank, with their prows 
projecting skyward. The -fandango was in 
full blast when we stepped suddenly upon 
the scene. Instantly everything was hushed. 
The unexpected and unusual appearance of 
two white men upon such an occasion seemed 
at first to produce consternation. The mu- 
sicians stopped playing, the dancing ceased, 
and there was a hurried running to and fro, 
as though some of the party wished to con- 
ceal themselves. We were as much. sur- 
prised, at the effect of our visit as they 
seemed to be at seeing us; but Morphy 
was equal to the occasion, and stepping 
promptly forward, he spoke to them in Span- 
ish, and desired them to continue their fes- 
tivities. He assured them that we had no 
disposition to disturb them ; that we were 
simply drifting about for recreation, and that 
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we should be glad to rest for awhile in their 
village, and see the people enjoy themselves. 

Although they were evidently somewhat 
suspicious of us and our weapons, this speech 
of Morphy’s had a good effect. Half a doz- 
en stalwart young fellows, naked to the 
waist, advanced from the crowd to meet us. 
On reaching us, much to our astonishment, 
they broke into a wild, ear-splitting chant, 
their voices pitched very high, in the Chi- 
nese style, and each fellow singing in a key 
of his own. We did not know what it meant, 
but as it seemed to be friendly in its charac- 
ter we did not object, and permitted our- 
selves to be conducted into the plaza, or 
open space where the dancers stood, with 
these fine fellows circling about us like howl- 
ing furies. 

Pulque was offered to us, and /omades, and 
a bare-breasted Amazon brought us a tule 
mat, and invited us to sit upon it under a 
tule awning. 

As soon as the curiosity of the people had 
subsided a little, and they had satisfied them- 
selves that we were not Government agents 
beating up army recruits, or blood-thirsty 
forerunners of an army of foreign barbarians, 
the music struck up again, and the dancing 
and singing re-ccommenced. It was a wild, 
animated scene, and for an hour or two 
we enjoyed the novelty of the situation. But 
as the afternoon wore on, and the Indians 
began to fill up with /ul/yue and mescal—a 
fiery liquor made from the maguey plant— 
our position began to grow embarrassing. 
The Indians became familiar, and wanted 
to examine our guns and trappings. One 
fellow insisted on taking Morphy’s rifle and 
strutting about the camp with it at a carry 
arms, in mock imitation of the soldiers, whom 
they hate. They tried to embrace and kiss 
us, and became so altogether free and easy 
that I grew uneasy. We had made several 
efforts to go, but were almost forcibly de- 
tained. 

Morphy was getting angry—that I could 
see—and knowing well his volcanic disposi- 
tion, I was afraid he would knock over some 
frisky fellow who wanted to hug him, and 
thus precipitate a contest. Although well 
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armed, we knew we would stand very little 
chance in case of trouble, as there were two 
hundred of them, and we were hemmed in 
by the water on either side. ‘They had arms 
enough themselves—that we could plainly see 

-and as the riot proceeded it became evident 
that a number in the crowd were disposed to 
give us trouble. We could hear the words 
eringo and Americano used in a contemptu- 
ous manner, and the familiarity of some of 
them began to develop into insolence. How 
to get away without trouble was now the se- 
rious question. They would not listen to 
departure ; we must stay all night—and it 
is difficult to say how the matter would have 
ended, but for a fortunate incident which di- 
verted the attention of the camp and enabled 
us to make a start. 

Two drunken musicians got into a fight 
down the causeway about a hundred yards 
from us, and the whole crowd rushed down 
to witness the fun. Taking advantage of 
the momentary diversion, Morphy, José, and 
I seized our traps, and moved rapidly off in 
the opposite direction. We had placed a 
quarter of a mile between ourselves and the 
village before our departure was noticed, and 
then a wild cry went up, and the entire crowd 
came charging down the causeway after us 
pell mell, like a pack of hounds after a 
rabbit. 

A canoe lay on the bank before us. Has- 
tily pushing it into the water, we stepped in 
and paddled over to the other side of the 
canal. This saved us from being over- 
whelmed, for they could have winded us in 
alongrun. All the other boats were back 
at the village, and so the crowd was brought 
to a halt upon the bank opposite to us, 
whooping and yelling like the veritable sav- 
ages that they were. At least half a dozen 
sprang into the water and swam over to our 
side. 

We had made a halt here, and Morphy 
now mounted a mud bank and addressed the 
inob across the water. I had never known be- 
fore how much of a diplomat Morphy could 
be, or the facility with which he could weave 
lies into his liquid Spanish. But it is not 
wicked to lie in Spanish, nor is it easy to 
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swear; so I never held my companion to 
moral accountability for anything he said, 
unless he put it in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
He addressed them as fatsanos (country- 
men); told them that we were delighted 
with their hospitality; that we were in a hur- 
ry to get away, because we wanted to go and 
bring the rest of our relatives ; that we loved 
a naked, whooping Mexican Indian better 
than anything else that could be mentioned ; 
and that we would certainly be back next 
week, accompanied by our “sisters, and our 
cousins, and our aunts.” We regretted that 
it was necessary to tear ourselves away at 
this interesting juncture, but having an en- 
gagement in Chalco that night, we were com- 
pelled to make the sacrifice. 

He was proceeding in this strain at some 
length, when I called his attention to the 
fact that the black rascals were swimming 
over to us one by one, and that if he did not 
cut it short we would soon have the whole 
menagerie at our heels again. Morphy ac- 
quiesced, and throwing a handful of small 
coins to the Indians who haa reached our 
bank, we marched off down the causeway, 
and left them scrambling for the lucre. 
Fearing that we might be followed, we kept 
up a brisk pace which carried us rapidly 
away from the village, and, to our great sat- 
isfaction, its cries and wild noises gradually 
died away behind us. 

For two hours we pushed steadily ahead, 
treading our way through swamps, and cau- 
tiously passing along narrow and uncertain 
causeways. The outlet to the labyrinth we 
were following was a mystery none of us 
could fathom; and as the huts that we passed 
were all deserted, the inhabitants having 
gone to the fandango, there was no way to 
find out. ‘To add to our discomfiture, it be- 
gan to rain in torrents, and the night was 
rapidly advancing upon us. The prospect 
seemed good for an all-night berth in the 
swamps, and we were beginning to look 
about for a comfortable spot, if such might 
be, when a sound of oars attracted our atten- 
tion, and presently a canoe hove in sight 
through the tall tules directly ahead of us. 
It was manned by two young Indians. We 
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hailed them, and they stopped. Would they 
take us to Chalco in their canoe? No. 
We offered them two dollars—an enormous 
price. No; they were going to the fandango. 
Three dollars. No; money was no object. 
This was too much. Morphy was boiling 
over with wrath. Springing to the edge of 
the water he brought his rifle to his shoulder, 
and ordered them to put their canoe along- 
side the bank. They protested, but there 
was danger in the blonde barbarian’s eye, 
and the Aztecs were compelled to yield. 
Sulkily they pushed their boat to the bank, 
and we all stepped in. 

“ Now, pull for Chalco,” ordered Morphy, 
“and, mind you, no treachery !” 

He tapped the butt of his rifle significantly 
as he spoke. Seeing that resistance was 
useless, and knowing that they would be 
well paid for their services, our impressed 
crew soon recovered their good humor, and 
the canoe sped rapidly down through the 
swamps and the rain, and, two hours later, 
we were landed on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage of Chalco. 

Bidding good-bye to our dusky guides, and 
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wishing them a don voyage back through the 
dismal wilderness, we turned our faces to- 
wards the town. It was dark as Erebus, and 
the rain still continued ; but Chalco was a 
pretentious place, and had a hotel, which 
we found eventually, and our immediate 
troubles were at an end. Such minor in- 
conveniences as arose from adjusting our- 
selves to the accommodations of the cara- 
vansary shall not find expression in this arti- 
cle. We did object somewhat to sleeping 
in our wet clothes, on a dirt floor, in the 
same room with six or eight swarthy-looking 
citizens—one of whom had the delirium 
tremens all night—but it was somewhat bet- 
ter than the next grade of accommodations, 
in the corral, 

Next day we took the stage-coach, and night 
found us once more in the city of Mexico. 

“O Tenochtitlan,” Morphy apostrophized, 
as we rattled down its beautiful streets and 
past its stately palaces, “who would dream, 
while gazing on thy marble front, that Cathay 
is just beyond thy walls!” 

José did not understand, and so he said, 
“ Quien sabe?” ; but I said “ Amen.” 

D. S. Richardson. 





“THE WYOMING ANTI-CHINESE RIOT.”—AGAIN. 


THE spirit of courtesy that animated the 
reply of “J.” to my article upon “ The Wy- 
oming Anti-Chinese Riot,” may well be ap- 
preciated, even if regret is felt that one who 
writes so ably did so under cover of an 
initial, in a magazine accustomed to give 
the names of its contributors. The reply is 
amiable, hopeful, optimistic. . It bears inter- 
nal evidence of being the work of a religious 
teacher; and expresses the ideas of a con- 
siderable class in the East and a smaller one 
here. As such, and for its apparent con- 
scientiousness, it is entitled to respect, al- 
though some of its propositions are startling. 
The tenor of his article is, that by the laws 
of God and nature, the Anglo-Saxon race 
have no more right to the ownership and 
control of the territory embraced in the 


United States than have the Asiatics ; and, 
as a corollary, no more right to take neces- 
sary measures to preserve here republican 
institutions, or Christian observances, than 
the Tartars have to bring and establish here 
imperialism and pagan rites. He asserts a 
higher law, in God’s ordinances, by virtue 
of which our occupancy gives no right of 
control and development, none of protec- 
tion from the evils of Chinese invasion. Our 
possession of this fair heritage, watered by 
our own and our fathers’ blood, must yield to 
any invader, who looks, like Alaric, from his 
inhospitable region upon our fair plains, and 
leads his swarms, if only he lead them cov- 
ertly, to dispossess us. ‘This follows, be- 
cause “the earth is the Lord’s, and he hath 
given it to the children of men—not to 
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Protestants or Catholics, not to Christians 
or Jews, or to unbelievers, not to pagans or 
to Yankees, but to M/en.” We are, therefore, 
mere transitory tenants of this land, without 
right in nature or religion to maintain our 
ground, or guard one of the most enlight- 
ened spots of the great footstool from being 
plunged into the darkness and degradation 
of the worst. So far goes “J.’s” logic ; and it 
matters not to the question of its correctness, 
whether the foreboding that this may occur 
is well or ill founded. The pagans have a 
right to occupy this country whether we 
will or no, and we are impiousiy disregard- 
ful of God’s decrees, if we seek by law to 
keep them out. And it matters not how 
much our own people may suffer; how deep 
the poverty entailed on the workers of our 
own land; how contagious the vices spread 
in our society; how rapidly the heathen 
may come here ; how their arrogance may 
increase, even until they shall have seized 
upon all the avenues of labor, and by strikes 
ruin employers, unless all white workmen 
are discharged ; all this and more we are to 
suffer; all this we are powerless to avert 
by a restrictive law ; because it is the will of 
God that the worst of mankind shall have 
free course on the earth, to trample down 
the prosperity and blight the hopes of the 
best. If the above are fair elements in the 
consideration of this great question in “ J.’s” 
mind, why does he ignore them? One 
would be happy to find, in all his article, a 
line which shows the sympathy of its able 
author for the white workers of our own 
country ; a response to their desire to retain 
the means to maintain the humble, happy 
homes of the artisan and laborer which are 
a distinctive feature of this country ; and an 
appreciation of the pressing fact that cheap 
labor means poverty, ignorance, and vice. If 
his allusions in that regard are correctly 
understood, his sympathies are rather with 
the capitalist who “wants labor”; and he 
sees or states no objection to the coolie fur- 
nishing it at rates that would starve a white 
man. 

This view of the relation of capital and 
labor is not new. Gibbon said of the Ro- 
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mans: “ It was more for the interest of the 
merchant or manufacturer to purchase than 
to hire his workman; and in the country 
slaves were employed as the cheapest and 
most laborious instruments of agriculture.” 
Our institutions are founded on a higher 
view of labor, and we expelled slavery 
because inconsistent with their spirit. But 
the old idea of cheapening labor still exists 
in human selfishness, and ever the fight goes 
on between the worker who seeks to keep 
his head above the tide of want, and those 
who are indifferent to his fate. The most 
specious means yet found in this country to 
depress the laborer is in this Chinese immi- 
gration, for it furnishes most of the con- 
ditions of a cheap and servile class ; while 
objections to its influx are met with sugges- 
tions of inhumanity and irreligion. The 
solution of a problem long held impossible 
is thus furnished, and the way is discovered 
to serve both God and Mammon. 

But “ J.” asks: “ Have we a right to ex- 
clude by law?” Yes; we have the right of 
self-defense. It was believed by our fore- 
fathers that we had such right as a nation. 
Jefferson expressly taught it in the Federal- 
ist. If necessary to our own happiness and 
comfort, we have the same right to exclude 
any immigration that “ J.” has to exclude a 
drunkard or adulterer from his home. How 
contemptible would be the condition of a 
people, which could not shield itself from 
the vices or diseases of other people by an 
effective quarantine! We derive the right 
of exclusion from the same source that we 
do that to imprison lunatics, or execute 
criminals. ‘There is the same natural and 
divine right for every man to roam over the 
country that there is to roam over the earth. 
Yet if the defense of society requires that he 
be shut up or killed, who quotes this nat- 
ural right for his exemption? Every man 
has a right to live in the bosom of his family. 
If, from an infectious disease, the preserva- 
tion of society requires it, he is shut up in 
a pest-house. If the moral and physical 
health of a community require it, can it not 
rightfully take analogous measures for its 
security ? 
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That no injustice be done to “ J.” let us 
quote him. This right to exclude “‘ does not 
come from the divine Author of all rights, 
for he is no respecter of persons, and geo- 
graphical or political lines are of no conse- 
quence to the all merciful Father.” Before 
that assertion is assented to, it will be neces- 
sary to learn when God’s policy in that par- 
ticular changed. By the reading of His word 
He chose the Jews as a peculiar people ; He 
helped them destroy the Canaanites because 
of the idolatry of the latter, and gave their 
country to the Jews as a perpetual inheritance 
“to them and to their seed forever,” enjoin- 
ing them to cut off all their heathen neigh- 
bors who should come within their borders 
to practice idolatrous rites. He certainly 
established their “‘ geographical lines,” and 
taught them to tolerate no Joss houses with- 
inthem. His restrictive law was enforced by 
terrible penalties ; and He evidently did not 
have confidence ina pure religion to expel a 
vile one, or mold into grace the heathen, for 
He would allow, under pain of death, neither 
the idolater nor his religion within the “ geo- 
graphical lines” of the chosen land. So 
Elisha slew all the priests of Baal, who had 
set up their worship within the same “ geo- 
graphical lines” ; and his act was preceded 
and sanctioned by a miracle by the Deity, 
whom “ J.” portrays as frowning upon our 
efforts to preserve here a Christian civiliza- 
tion by excluding those who would over- 
whelm and stifle it. 

If the instances given occurred under the 
“old dispensation,” the “ new dispensation ” 
also declares that God is not indifferent to 
geographical limits. St. Paul says: “God 
made of one blood all the nations of men to 
dwell upon the face of the earth, and has 
fixed the bounds of their habitation.” We 
may safely defer to St. Paul, and reject the 
newer interpretation. It does not seem very 
monstrous, then, to ask the Chinese to keep 
to the bounds of their habitation, fixed for 
them by supreme decree. 

As the impiety of exclusion—its defiance 
of God’s will, policy, and teaching—is “ J.’s” 
principal objection, and that of a great many 
good men, to Exclusion Acts, it has seemed 
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worth while to examine the foundation of 
the objection ; and hence, more space is giv- 
en to it than otherwise would be proper. 

Self-deception is always possible where 
feeling or sentiment is involved. In this 
matter we may sincerely ask ourselves, 
Where is the right ? Is our duty to the mil- 
lions in our own country, to shield them 
from threatened evils ? oris it to the barbar- 
ians whose material condition would, un- 
doubtedly, be bettered could they enjoy the 
plenty of this favored land? The materials 
for a judgment are not wanting, and the only 
doubt arises because many sincere, good 
men have apparently their sympathies en- 
gaged on the barbarian side, in the idea that 
they are wronged if kept away. Yet, it seems 
most strange that they can compare the ef- 
fects of our civilization and what is known 
of that of Asia, and not shudder at a mixture 
of these; or, what seems possible, a sup- 
planting of the one by the other. Concede 
for a moment that the great energies of steam 
will, during the next hundred years, trans- 
port so many Mongolians to America that 
they will be the great majority of its inhabi- 
tants. Will these not make our laws, and 
substitute their customs, their morality, and 
their system of government for ours ? What 
assurance is there worth consideration that 
they will not ? How could such fatal results 
be averted ? It is not they who are wronged 
by being kept away. It is our children and 
their children who are wronged, if they are 
allowed to come. 

“J.” further seems to hold, first, that there 
is no danger of any great influx of Chinese, 
without a restriction law; and second, that 
our Christian influence will obviate all diffi- 
culty, and make the Chinese a not undesir- 
able element of our population. “ The pres- 
ent great incompatibility might almost disap- 
pear under favorable circumstances, if the 
pagan race were thoroughly molded by Chris- 
tian influence and Christian graces.” It is 
not easy to share in the implied belief, that 
the Christian influences which are cast about 
the Chinese in America will redeem them 
from paganism. ‘There is more danger of 
their paganizing, by their notorious vices, 
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our young people of both sexes. Without a 
desire to undervalue the benefits of Chris- 
tianity, when it is proposed as a solvent for 
this indigestible mass cast in our midst, its 
efficiency may be challenged. Let “J.” take 
the census of this city, or of any American 
city Or community, and ascertain the pro- 
portion of those who ever give any heed to 
religious observances, or acknowledge the 
influence of religion in their lives. He must 
admit the proportion to be small. However 
regretable, it is so. But if, with a century 
of unrestrained religious teaching in the 
United States since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, so few of our own people have been 
brought to actively accept the truths of Chris- 
tianity, with the number lessening in propor- 
tion to population instead of increasing, 
what promise is there of vigor to attack and 
conquer the still greater obstacle to its uni- 
versality presented by imported and encrust- 
ed paganism? He must be a narrow ob- 
server of the current of human thought, who 
does not see that science is, pantheistic; that 
Spencer and Tyndall are getting to have 
more followers than Wesley and Calvin ; that 
Ingersoll has larger audiences and leaves 
deeper effects than Beecher or Talmage; that 
novels are read with more avidity than ser- 
mons; that Sunday excursions are more at- 
tractive than churches. The tendency of 
the age is materialistic, despite all efforts of 
the churches to render it emotional and spir- 
itualistic : nor is the wish here father to the 
thought. 

But the success of the Christian religion 
in “molding” the mass of paganism in San 
Francisco during the past thirty-five years 
has not been so striking as to warrant “ J.’s ” 
anticipations. Chinatown has presented an 
invincible resistance to the well-meant efforts 
of the church to redeem it from its abomi- 
nations. I think “J.” must admit that pa- 
ganism can show more trophies in white opi- 
um fiends, than Christianity can in converted 
pagans. Ifthe balance is in favor of our 
better faith, it is lamentably small, and chills 
any hope that the future will see “‘ the pagan 
race thoroughly molded by Christian influ- 
ences and Christian graces.” 
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Sir Henry Sumner Maine, in his lectures 
on the History of Institutions, shows, with 
great ability and research, that the Western 
nations have succeeded in the course of ages 
in steadily enlarging personal independence, 
and breaking up the despotism of groups 
over the members composing them; while 
the Eastern nations are not only contented 
under primal tyrannies, but their laws and 
customs have, even when originally compar- 
atively enlightened, been undergoing, in the 
course of centuries, deterioration in the di- 
rection of enslavement, until individual lib- 
erty is unknown and even undesired. There 
must be something in the genius of the two 
races to account for this divergence ; and 
something more than converting a Mongolian 
to Christianity is needed, to make him a de- 
sirable citizen. 

Yet there is a precious influence from the 
Christian religion, result it from tradition or 
from present conviction, or both, that enlight- 
ens our laws, modifies our civilization, and 
purifies our thought and manners. ‘This is 
worth preserving on this continent, even if 
its cause has weakened as a propaganding 
force. To preserve it, the influx of Mongo- 
lians is deprecated. 

The parallel which “J.” draws between 
the sentiments of the Eastern opponents of 
Chinese restriction and those of the oppo- 
nents of slavery, is not well considered. 
Senator Hoar and his confréres have no 
clearer right to the distinction of being 
early or late opponents of slavery, than many 
of those who oppose this Chinese invasion ; 
and therefore, the presumption is not “so 
far in their favor.” ‘Those who oppose law- 
ful resistance to the incoming of Chinese are 
consistent with old ideas in favor of free la- 
bor, while Senator Hoar and “J.” are not. 
It is difficult to reason with one who repeats 
the oft-refuted statement that the Chinese 
laborers come here as free emigrants. In 
the volume of testimony taken by the Con- 
gressional Commission which lies before me, 
the fact is demonstrated that the Chinese 
affected by the exclusion bill are of the coolie 
class, and are imported like cattle by their 
Chinese owners. They are the slaves, whose 
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influx is deprecated largely because they are 
such, and because they remain such here, 
and degrade free labor by their competition. 
Senator Hoar and his Eastern coagitators, to 
whom “ J.” alludes, are insisting on the right 
of Chinese to import and work their slaves 
here. We deny the right, and insist upon ex- 
clusion. As the writer “was right on the 
question of human freedom then,” so he now 
contends for the discontinuance of this new 
slave trade, which is absorbing all employ- 
ment, and, by its competition, turning our 
white people into “ poor white trash.” The 
writer repels the intimation, however cour- 
teously put forth, that he is in any degree 
false to the love of liberty and humanity, 
which was his inspiration in early manhood. 
Those who clamor to break down all restric- 
tive laws against the Chinese, on the ground 
that they are unjust and inhuman, will yet 
shed tears of blood, if their efforts succeed, 
over a ruined republic and prostrated liberty 
and religion. 

“J.” finds “ fearfully threatening ” evils in 
the immigration from some European States. 
Can that be so? If they exist, will not our 
Christian teaching overcome these evils, and 
deck the immigrants with “ Christian grac- 
es?” Besides, why urge such considerations, 
if the right of free immigration is given to all 
men? Is it not irrelevant to the argument, 
whether some immigrants are or are not vile 
or dangerous, if we have no right to protect 
our country from their influx? Only in the 
event of the existence of such right, is it worth 
while to discuss its exercise. Believing in 
the right, we ask its application to Chinese 
coolies. The issue is not changed, when “ J.” 
insists that dangers exist from other immigra- 
tion. Ifthere are such fearful dangers ahead, 
and he sees them, he ought to arouse his 
countrymen to resist them, and not deny all 
right of self-defense against such calamities. 

The desire of the opponents of a restric- 
tive law is, according to “J.,” that “no wrong 
be done to humanity, and that the reciproci- 
ty of nations be respected.” These are 
amiable motives, and worthy of all respect, 
if in the word humanity is also embraced 
those of our own race and religion, whose 
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homes and civilization are imperiled, and if 
the government sees that no wrong is done 
to them in the application of these maxims. 
But if “ J.” means by the “ reciprocity of na- 
tions” that by international law the consent of 
government is not necessary to expatriation, 
or to the residence of aliens, his law is as 
open to criticism as his theology. It is only 
within fifteen years that any European na- 
tion has assented to the doctrine that its cit- 
izens can expatriate themselves, and several 
have not yet agreed to it; while one finds 
its inconvenience so great that it watches for 
an opportunity to retract its assent. There 
is no European power that does not claim, 
and exercise more or less frequently, the 
right to exclude obnoxious visitors. China 
gave, at the mouth of British cannon, a 
grudging assent to the residence (not citizen- 
ship) of foreigners, in a few sea-ports ; but 
the life of a foreigner in these is only safe 
because his own government protects it; and 
that safeguard grows less, the farther he ven- 
tures away from the range that can be swept 
by foreign cannon. The United States exer- 
cise, more or less fitfully, this right in refer- 
ence to immigrating Mormons, the objection 
to whom is their polygamy and anti-repub- 
licanism. No objection has been made by 
the class for whom “ J.” speaks, that this is 
irreligious or inhuman. If the Mormons 
came in extremely limited numbers, no at- 
tention would probably be paid to them. 
But they come by hundreds, in ship-loads ; 
and therefore the matter is looked to, and the 
powers of the government to exclude themare 
exerted unchallenged. But the Chinese are 
also polygamists and imperialists. They come 
by thousands, and not by hundreds. They 
build themselves up, not in one or two terri- 
tories, but here and everywhere. The Mor- 
mons share with the Chinese one detestable 
habit ; the Chinese have scores of vices un- 
known to Mormons, that would have put 
Heliogabalus to the blush ; and practice and 
communicate them, as the police will testify, 
in the heart of our cities, and in the very 
shadow of our churches. But the point is 
not here made, that the evils of the influx of 
Mongolians are greater than those of the in- 
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‘lux of Mormons, but that they are similar in 
nature; and the unchallenged practice of the 
government applied to Mormons may logi- 
cally be applied to the Chinese. In view of 
all these facts, what becomes of the “ reci- 
procity of nations”? Even the serviceable 
Chinese Consul, who is fertile in expedients 
to promote Chinese immigration, has never 
imagined that the sovereignty of the United 
States is not adequate to pass restrictive 
laws. With all the ingenious devices of the 
lawyers of the Six Companies, not one has 
ventured to suggest in any Court that this 
government has not the legal right to pass 
such an act. President Cleveland, in his 
late message, says: “The admitted right of 
a government to prevent the influx of ele- 
ments hostile to its internal peace may not 
be questioned, even in the absence of treaty 
stipulations on the subject.” 

Besides, “ J.” errs, when he puts the immi- 
gration of Chinese upon the footing of other 
Other immigrants come here 
to make homes. They bring wives, children, 
and female relatives. What they earn they 
invest here, and thus fertilize our prosperity. 
However humble their beginnings, they pros- 
per, as a rule, in the long run. They fur- 
nished good material for our armies during 
the civil war. They support schools, and 
churches, and synagogues. They expatriate 
themselves, in fact, from their own country, 
and become part of us. But the Chinaman 
is here only to get the means of returning 
affluent to China. The proceeds of his la- 
bor, save the barest subsistence, are invested 
in China. He makes a mere convenience 
of us. Why should we take the children’s 
meat and cast it to the dogs? No expatria- 
tion treaty was ever intended to cover such 
a movement of population. 

“J.” says of the prophecy that the Cau- 
casian race will not allow itself to be expelled 
from this country, or totally impoverished, 
without a bloody struggle to prevent it, and 
“if the law does not measure the difficulty, 
and obviate it, the laboring classes will” ; 
that “with such expressed sentiments by 
men of influence as a wall of protection be- 
hind, the Kearneys and O’Donnells are em- 
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boldened in their incendiary harangues,” and 
“rioters and murderers are incensed ” there- 
by. No, it is not those who beg for a peace- 
ful settlement of these difficulties by restric- 
tive laws, and who, while showing the miser- 
ies of our own people and their causes, pre- 
dict the troubles to come as the alternative 
of such settlement, who are responsible for 
lawless acts. It is rather those who insist 
that there is no lawful remedy; who mini- 
mize the evils existing and to come, and par- 
alyze the arm of relief. Sam Adams and Dr. 
Warren were not responsible for the Boston | 
riot, or the blood shed in the revolution, 
though they constantly declaimed against the 
oppressions to which the Colonies were sub- 
jected, and predicted the results that followed. 
The responsibility was with those in the Col- 
onies and Great Britain, who used their 
tongues and pens to cut off all hope of peace- 
ful, legal redress. If “J.” and his co-work- 
ers succeed in destroying that hope here, 
their consciences may bear the heavy load of 
the grave results. 

It is the worst possible way to settle any 
public matter by riots, and it is undoubted 
that not only the amiable “J.” and the writer, 
but the better class of workmen, deprecate 
that method. Butan evil, existing or threat- 
ened, is not less to be discussed because the 
lower classes of society may be thereby “ in- 
censed.” The foolish ostrich hides its head 
in the sand, and thinks the danger over be- 
cause he does not see it. But patriots and 
statesmen and divines cannot wisely thus 
close their eyes to mischief. Discussion may 
lead up to deliverance and safety. Silence 
and inaction may betray the gravest interests 
as surely as international treachery. 

It would be unkind not to hold “ J.” sin- 
cere, when he says he “does not favor the 
influx of Chinese.” It is therefore to be pre- 
sumed that he is opposed to it, and for the 
reasons herein stated; or are there other 
reasons? He says he does not favor it. 
The writer says the same. Yet “ J.” would 
not raise his hand to stop it; while the writ- 
er would and always has raised his to that 
end ; and among other means has sought to 
convince the East of its disagreeable and 
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dangerous characteristics. Here we differ 
widely. He writes articles to show that that 
which he does not favor is not a bad thing 
of its kind; that it does not entail any seri- 
ous consequences ; that those who oppose it 
are guilty of denying the truths of humanity 
and defying the will of God. While the writ 
er would excite the attention of legislators 
to the labor and other troubles already spring- 
ing out of this immigration, as a reason why 
they should take apt steps to guard the pros- 
perity of the country and the comforts of its 
people, “J.” seeks to induce them to favor an 
immigration which he does not favor, by a 
mistaken appeal to the memory of old aboli- 
tion contests, and by impressing their con- 
sciences with the idea that the immigration 
will rapidly Christianize the world. It is not 
clear that there could be any material differ- 
ence in “ J.’s” action upon this matter, if he 
did favor Chinese immigration. In either 


event he would let down all the bars, and 
set the inviting spoils of this land before the 
Chinese, to move them unhindered to possess 


it. 

Our friend “J.” does not believe there 
will be much of a flood of Chinese immigra- 
tion if the dykes are opened. With a con- 
stantly growing Chinatown, despite restric- 
tion; with Chinese, in spite of it, pressing by 
the force of perjury and bribery through our 
ports, and slinking in over our northern and 
southern borders ; with two great ocean steam 
lines impatient to reéngage in unrestricted 
transportation, and a myriad of ocean tramp 
steamships, which had just found out the 
profits of the trade when the restriction law 
went into effect ; with ten squares of this 
city and one-sixth of every other town in the 
State almost exclusively occupied by Chinese ; 
with Chinese settlements already in abun- 
dance in every State and Territory of the 
Union ; with the positive evidences, moral 
and physical, of the growing strength of the 
Chinese population in the United States, and 
the fate of all countries and islands contigu- 
ous to China in full view ; all tending to dem- 
onstrate that in time America will inevitably 
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become Mongolian, unless wise and adequate 
laws are enforced to prevent it; it would 
seem that those who “do not favor” this 
restless, encroaching, ever-progressive immi- 
gration, should seek to arouse their fellows 
by every consideration of patriotic duty, and 
by every regard for Christian civilization, to 
work intelligently, humanely, and legally, to 
avert a national and individual calamity. 

The suggestions to this end offered by “J.” 
are too vague. He wishes us to “do right,” 
and leave results to the Deity. Perhaps the 
heathen will recede from our shores if we 
make these more comfortable for him, or 
welcome him more warmly, or employ him 
more generally. He tells us: “If evils, great 
or small, flow from or acompany excessive 
immigration, battle with them, repress them, 
overcome them as other evils, but never by 
wrong. Certainly, the descendants of the 
Puritans of England or of the Covenanters 
of Scotland may dare do right.” 

The Covenanters and Puritans would have 
met with arms in their hands, at their bor- 
ders, any barbarian hordes who dared to in- 
vade their land, and would have driven them 
away, or fallen in the fight. Is the case 
different in fact or effect, when the invasion 
is insidious ; when they steal upon us like 
miasma at night? It is worse, for it leaves 
no play for the superior manhood. If the 
Mongolians came in battle array, declaring 
this land as much theirs as ours; that here 
they would plant their heathen temples on 
the site of our churches ; that they would 
crowd out the American and his civilization ; 
what would be the response? Would it be, 
“Do right, and the right is to supinely yield”? 
No, it would be— 


‘* Fight for your altars and your fires, 
God and your native land. ” 


The duty, as I see it, is to fight against all 
inimical influences, come they with war's 
horrid front, or with treachery’s silken slipper, 
to keep this heritage for our children’s chil- 
dren. That is “the right,” both by human 
and divine precedent. 

A. A. Sargent. 
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With sandaled feet, a gray-robed band 
Kept on its weary way ; 

In an unknown and pathless land, 

O’er hill, vale, dune, anc stretch of sand, 
Nor paused till set of day, 
Where stands San Luis Rey. 


Blue were the skies, bluer the seas, 
Purple the far, dim hills ; 

The madrone shook its glossy leaves 

Out softly in the summer breeze, 
To countless linnet trills ; 
Naught else the silence fills. 


They halt, a shadowed stream beside, 
The Mission’s cross to raise ; 

Each close gray cowl is drawn aside, 

Each voice rings out in one full tide, 
Of fervent thanks and praise, 
For toilsome nights and days. 


One youthful friar drew from his breast, 
Beneath its folds of gray, 

And softly to his eyelids pressed, 

Then fastened on the black crosscrest, 
A slender wild-rose spray ; 
And knelt again to pray. 


By some mysterious power that wills, 
To the Gray Friars there came 

A scene that stilled the linnet trills, 

And brought again the far blue hills, 
Of their beloved Spain, 
And made them boys again. 


Dull toil, sharp pain, hard sacrifice, 
For one brief spell were o'er ; 
Again they looked in mother eyes, 
And saw the tower and turret rise, 

Above the tawny shore, 
That they must know no more. 


O holy friars, the human tears, 
That down your brown cheeks stray, 
Were earnest of a work that clears 
Our history’s dark page through long years ; 
O, friars of order gray, 
Touched by a wild-rose spray ! 
Agnes M. Manning. 


On July 14, 1769, ef Padre Crespi, in his diary, notes that he plucked a spray, containing six roses and twelve 
buds, near the site of the present San Luis Rey.— From Bancroft's History of California, 
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“NORTH COUNTRY PEOPLE.” 


“ How many travelers, I fancy,” remarked 
an English professor, “notice that the very 
grass grows differently in California !” 

This observation will naturally be inverted 
by the traveling Californian so as to apply to 
Britain ; and it is a suggestive one, as it leads 
to analysis of the difference that exists be- 
tween ordinary things common to both coun- 
tries, and yet in their respective peculiarities 
totally unlike. 

On first arriving in England, the general 
impression is not of any striking difference 
between Americans and English people, or 
between America and England, but on the 
contrary, of how strangely alike they are. But 
every hour after that first impression is filled 
with the growth of a suspicion, which devel- 
ops as the weeks form months into a settled 
conclusion, that a gulf of dissimilarity exists 
betweeen the two nations, as impassable in 
its way as the ocean that divides the two 
continents. 

Said an English girl to me, after meeting 
Americans for the first time, and then living 
with them for several months: “You area 
race speaking the same language, the child 
of England, you might say, yet I never real- 
ized until lately what foreigners you are !” 

Her phrase serves in a certain measure to 
express the feeling, not always easily defined 
or explained, which often comes over the 
American in traveling through the British 
Isles. What is this difference ? 

This last Summer, a little bewildered by 
unceasing strangeness, change, and novelty, 
we fell back to looking upon-the faces of 
the flowers, the only familiar tangible things, 
with a new fondness—foxgloves, pansies, 
mignonette, old dear faces ; even the once de- 
spised phlox no longer neglected, but given an 
honored place. There was also a momentary 
pleasure in looking upon the green, grassy 
sward of the Cumberland Hills, which gave 
a faint reminder of “ Las Hermanas,” the 
dimpled Mission sisters, after the first Spring 
showers. 


Cumberland—the ‘land of the Cymry—a 
name given in the prehistoric past by the 
Scandinavian conquerors of the north-west. 
Place names are indeed intimately connected 
with the early life and ancient history of a 
country, and to a great extent reveal it ; and 
the different origin and past history kept be- 
fore the mind by the very names constantly 
upon one’s lips, of places all around one, 
are one element in the sense of difference 
and foreignness that the American feels. 
“Westmoreland” is of Anglo-Saxon origin— 
the land of the dwellers on the western moors. 
I quote Mr. Bradley, who is an authority in 
this particular branch of philology: “ When 
we come to mountains in northern England, 
we find a nomenclature distinctly Scandina- 
vian, although a few retain the old Celtic 
names. Blen Cathair, peak of tempests. 
Fairfield, a corruption of Fair-Fell, from faar, 
sheep, meaning sheep-mountain. Beck, for 
brook, of Danish origin—a word which may 
be said to mark out the purely Danish dis- 
trict in England, and which does not occur 
in the more purely Anglo-Saxon ; Caldbeck, 
cold brook. The word ‘fell’ is purely Scandi- 
navian, not being found in any of the Saxon 
dialects: Wansfell, Steelfell, Furness-Fells.” 

The objects that retain most exclusively 
their ancient names are rivers. “he reason 
is clear. A river is not provincialised, if we 
may use the expression, like anything else. 


**Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


It rushes by many settlements where men 
have been, none having any particular claim 
to give it a name, so as a matter of conven- 
ience it retains its ancient name. “The 
Danes,” observes Mr. Bradley, “ unlike the 
Anglo-Saxons, often invented river names ‘of 
their own; the Greta, from gvei/, to weep, 
in reference to the wailing of its waters ; the 
Brathay, in the sense of rapid-river; the Ro- 
tha, meaning red river.” 

Other words of Scandinavian origin are 
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“tarn (fern),” a small lake; and “ farce 
(fars ),” a water-fall ; “gill,” which means the 
fissure or small ravine made by a torrent run- 
ning down the mountain side, as Stockgill 
Falls, in Ambleside; the word ‘‘man,” a 
pile of stones placed to mark the top of a 
mountain, as ““Skiddaw Man” ; “ how,” used 
in Westmore land and Cumberland to mean 
small hill, a knoll, as Silver How, the name 
of a country residence built upon a knoll. 

This derivation of place-names may be a 
dry and uninteresting study, considered for 
its own sake alone: but as a key to unlock 
the mystery of the past, and throw light upon 
the origin of the traits of the “ North Coun- 
tree” people, it becomes a fascinating reve- 
lation. What a history, what local coloring, 
what character, of a long forgotten race, is 
told by these few place-names. How differ- 
ent from the dreamy word painting of the 
Spanish place-names of our own California. 
Not a trace of the languor or tropical sun- 
shine of the sunny South and a Southern 
race, but the cold, firm brusqueness of the 
Norseman and the Scandinavian. 

There is a supposition that in addition to 
the Danish settlers who landed on the coast 
of Yorkshire, and gradually worked up their 
way to Cumberland, there was another im- 
migration, more Norwegian, from Ireland, by 
the way of the Isle of Man. This is sug- 
gested, I believe, by Professor Kellogg. 

Be this as it may, “ North Countree Peo- 
ple” have ways of their own, not altogether 
like other people. ‘They seem to have in- 
herited from that long ago, from some un- 
known source, a legacy of all that is best and 
noblest in nature. By accident or by cir- 
cumstances clannish, they have lived among 
their fells and their moors, a happy, undis- 
turbed people, as nearly approaching to the 
conception of the dwellers in Arcadia as any 
race could. Looking at farming from their 
point of view, it is truly classical ; living to 
ng not farming to live. It very rarely pays, 
but then few expect it to pay; if they did 
once, they were rapidly undeceived, and look 
subsequently upon the disappointment as a 
discipline connected, in a hazy way, some- 
how with American wheat and free trade. 
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These are not gentlemen who farm for 
pleasure, nor yet a new class, who have 
crept into many of the grand old places of 
England, unfortunately, to rouse dissatisfac- 
tion and incite mutiny among the tenants ; 
but a people who have stood for the heroes 
and heroines of English literature, in their 
struggles and endurance, for many a day—a 
race, not so numerous as they once were, 
as they send their sons and daughters, with 
a strange mixture of pride and sadness, to a 
Continent which has practically killed their 
small farming, but where there is room for 
all ; the land of promise—America. : 

Land is poor round about Ambleside, and 
rents for two pounds a year, per acre; at 
Keswick it is fine for the northern counties, 
and is feued as well as in Buckinghamshire 
for four pounds. The fields at the first 
place are for pasture and hay; generally, in 
the other two, they are sown in wheat and 
oats. ; 

The harvest time comes in September. 
This is the busy season in one of their 
great old-fashioned farm houses, both in- 
doors and out. Very often the rain comes 
for days at a time, almost ruining the grain, 
which is stacked, as it is so often represented 
in old paintings, in nodding sheaves, tied 
with straw, and placed on end. The wom- 
en do this work as a rule, bare-headed, and 
usually clad in short brown skirts of some 
coarse material, with a loose jacket. It is 
one of the pleasures of summer-time, and 
not looked uponas a hardship, the days being 
altogether too precious to lose one atom of 
their sunshine. When the hay crop has 
been saturated with the rain, they level the 
hay-cocks, and shake or spread it out over 
the stour to dry, ina fashion peculiarly their 
own, similar to the movement in seed-time, 
when sowing the grain, as illustrated by a 
celebrated little French painting often en- 
graved, called “ Ze Semeur.” 

The older women stay in-doors to attend 
to the cooking for the men, which is carried 
on in the summer kitchen. On Saturday, 
they bake an enormous quantity of bread, a 
little different from ours, the large loaves be- 
ing dotted with raisins at frequent intervals. 
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The number of meals, daily, that a farm-hand 
is provided with during the season is a little 
amusing. Breakfast at five, consisting of 
eggs and bacon ; refreshment at nine—coffee 
and Bath buns; dinner at twelve, of hot 
meats and vegetables; tea at four, in the 
granary or out in the fields; a “high tea,” 
at seven ; and supper at ten, the last usually 
in their own homes. 

To illustrate somewhat, in this connection, 
the curious adaptation of words to express a 
local meaning in provincial life, I relate a 
little incident, interesting as a reminiscence, 
told me this summer by a charming West- 
moreland lady. Many a one of these pictur- 
esque farms was a scene well worth remem- 
bering in harvest time in the old days. The 
dance after the sheep-shearing, in July, was 
a gala season. It was held in the barn, and 
kept up long after midnight; the evening 
was made merry by eating and drinking, 
supper being served usually in the flagged 
court, opening out from the great farm. 
kitchen. ‘There were many quarry men and 
women among the merry-makers. My friend 
was watching them, when her attention was 
called to an ancient dame, who, sitting on a 
bench at the outer door, was giving some 
instructions to a younger one engaged in 
cutting bread. 

“Cut them no more London, Maggie,” 
she admonished, “cut them plenty of Thom, 
plenty of Thom”; meaning, Cut no more thin 
bread of the better quality, but plenty of 
thick slices of coarser grain. London and 
Thom were names given to the quality of 
slates in the quarry ; London, meaning the 
fine and smoother slate which was taken out, 
Thom, the rougher and coarser pieces. 

There are few other industries in this re- 
mote corner of the world except farming. 
One, however, which was singularly interest- 
ing to us was bobbin-turning, a rare old 
trade, which fortunately is not dead. The 
bobbin-mill stands in one of the most wildly 
beautiful woods in England; for many a 
year it has been there, until it is so toned 
with the storms and the sunshine of by-gone 
seasons, that it is a piece of the quiet con- 
tent of the scene, with its great piles of 
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hewn wood and logs stacked high above the 
door-way. All day long the Stockgill stream, 
which turns the wheel, rushes leaping down 
the glen, dashing and splashing over the 
rocks ; all day long the mill burrs and hums, 
and in the high ceilinged working-room, 
where the spiders spin webs undisturbed 
among the rafters, the human toilers, men 
and boys, turn skillfully the reels and the 
bobbins. ‘There is the faint scent of the 
fragrant-wood in the air, ‘and the dust of the 
silvery ash, which softens the ruddy color in 
the children’s cheeks, and powders the white 
hair of many of the older men, giving them 
a subdued, refined expression. 

These older men are the most skillful 
workers; practice has made them perfect in 
the turning. First, the logs are sawn into 
manageable pieces, then cut by the boys in- 
to smaller bits, pierced by a machine, so as 
to give the hole, as in our spools, then fin- 
ished by the older hands. ‘There was one 
aged man who interested me out of the or- 
dinary way, he plied his tools so swiftly and 
unerringly, with never a flaw in the reels. 

He had a rugged, strongly marked face, 
and long shapely hands, with the exception 
of the thumb on the right hand, which was 
abnormally large where it had pressed the 
tool to fine off the work’s imperfections for 
sixty years or more. 

It reminded one of Grimm’s old house- 
hold tale of the Three Witches, derived, no 
doubt, from some such practical illustration. 

“What makes your feet so big?” the fairy 
child questions. 

“From working the wheel so many. hun- 
dred years,” replies the witch. 

“What makes your thumb so big ?” que- 
ries the child of the second witch. 

“ Pressing the flax, pressing the flax,” 
growls the old woman, “for so many hun- 
dred years.” 

My interesting old bobbin-turner looked as 
if he had a story. I came across him one 
day on his way home from the mill, sitting 
on the wall which skirts the river Rotha, 
apparently lost in reverie. He lived alone, 
in a street of cracked little houses which 
ran wildly up and down hill, built on a san- 
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itary plan by an eccentric Scotch doctor, and 
called by him Edinboro’ Row. I was not 
wrong in my surmise. But it is too long a 
tale for this sketch, so I go back to the mill 
and the happy workers. 

One man can turn in a day from thirty to 
fifty gross of sewing cotton reels (spools, as 
we should call them); spools and cotton 
spinning bobbins, three to five gross. Sew- 
ing cotton reels bring from three pence 
ha’penny to one shilling six pence per 
gross. 

It seems a pity there are so few enterprises 
of this kind in the Lake country; much is 
due to the present owner of the bobbin-mill 
for keeping alive, despite the dullness and 
competition of trade, this old industry. 

here is much material for thought in the 
condition of the working peonle so employed, 
and others elsewhere. If their wages, compar- 
atively speaking, are so much less, so, also, in 
the same proportion, are their wants. A 
home in one of the earth’s unequaled gar- 
dens, andenough ! What else can the world 
give a working man—or any one, in fact? 
The rest, life’s happiness, depends upon 
one’s self. Compare then the toiler’s grind 
in the New World, with his tranquil lot 
in the Old! In our plans for the benefit 
and advancement of the working people, 
wages tip the balance, and happiness goes 
up in the scale. We leave out of our reck- 
Oning entirely, in the problem, the propor- 
tional amount of happiness. 

his subject, of late, has been attracting 
a great deal of attention. There are too 
many people in the large cities, and yet the 
majority of helpless ones are unwilling to 
live on little in the country, The beauti- 
ful lake of Thirlmere must be dragged to 
give the dirty, clamorous throng of Manches- 
ter water. It is a pity that we could not 
bring some of the masses to proper homes 
in the Lake district, instead of carrying the 
lake to them. Crowds push yearly to the 
seaports for emigration, and yet, by the 
latest statistics, it is the working people of 
the better class in the colonies who are suf- 
fering even more than those at home. If 
trade is stagnant in England, at least a man 
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can live comfortably on less; whereas many 
of the young men of education and ability 
in Cape Colony and New Zealand would 
be glad to work their way back to England, 
to the opportunities they considered no op- 
portunities when they left home. 

Many leading men have interested them- 
selves in this curious and perplexing prob- 
lem; and to rectify in some way the ill effects 
of the concentration in great cities of too 
large a mass of population, and the emigra- 
tion of young talent to form the corner-stone 
and power of another nation, they have start- 
ed in the quiet corners of England, industries 
to tempt the people back to their legitimate 
homes. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his beautiful residence near 
Coniston, in the Lake district, has been one 
of the most energetic of these leaders; but 
classical industries never pay, so the men 
continue to stolidly emigrate. But the wo- 
men, who could not emigrate if they would, 
and who have grown tired and faint in trying 
to make pin-money out of chickens’ eggs 
and summer boarders, remain to eagerly 
grasp at this emancipation. 

Mr. Albert Fleming, a barrister in Amble- 
side himself, relates in a most interesting ar- 
ticle in one of the London papers, his own 
experiences and results in reviving the hand- 
spinning and weaving so long dead in the 
“North Countree.” To use his own words : 

‘Scattered about on the fell side were 
many old women, too blind to sew, and too 
old for hard work, but able to sit by the fire- 
side and spin (with the cheerful companion- 
ship of some younger one), if some one would 
showthem how. When I broached myscheme 
to a circle of practical relatives” (which no 
one would do except in England) “a Babel 
of expostulation arose wild. ‘It won’t pay. 
No one wants linen to last fifty years. It’s 
fantastic, unpractical, sentimental, and quix- 
otic.’ 

“‘ However, I hunted up an old woman who 
had spun half a century ago, and discovered 
some old wheels of a similar period. I got 
myself taught spinning, and then set to work 
to teach others. I tried my experiment here 
in the Langdale Valley, in Westmoreland, 
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halfway between Mr. Ruskin’s home at Co- 
niston, and Wordsworth’s at Rydal.” 

He goes on to relate how difficult it was to 
get wheels, some coming even from Stornoway 
and the Isle of Man; how old garrets were 
sacked, and how finally the village carpenter 
was inveigled into constructing home-made 
wheels. Then a little cottage was taken and 
made into a spinning-school. When a wo- 
man could spin a good thread, Mr. Fleming 
allowed her to take a wheel home, giving 
her the flax, and buying it back when spun 
at two shillings per pound of thread. Ladies 
were impressed into the service as Miss En- 
couragers and Commenters. Pupils poured 
in, and then came the weaving. 

“Tn an old cellar in Kendal, we discov- 
ered aloom. It was in twenty pieces, and 
not all the collective wisdom of the village 
knew how to put it together. Luckily a la- 
dy friend had a photograph of Giotto’s Cam- 
panile, and by help of that, the various parts 
were rightly pieced together. We then se- 
cured an old weaver, and one bright Easter 
morning saw our first piece of linen woven 
—the first purely hand-spun and hand-wov- 
en linen produced in all broad England in 
our generation. A significant fact, that, if 
you think all round it. 

‘Over that first twenty yards, the scoffers 
rejoiced greatly. It was terrible stuff, fright- 
ful in color, and of dreadful roughness, with 
huge lumps and knots wandering up and 
down its surface. However, one dear lady 
pronounced the material delightful, and pur- 
chased a dozen yards at four shillings a 
yard. 

** As Giotto fixed our loom for us, Homer 
taught us the true principle of bleaching, and 
so we adopted the simple method described 
in the Odyssey. 

“ Orders and inquiries soon came from all 
parts of England. Fashion helped us too, 
for our linen was eagerly sought after for 
embroidery, portitres, tea cloths, etc. To 
conclude, we have two looms going at Con- 
iston, and another at Sheffield, employing 
about forty women. Two of my women once 
spun me one pound of thread in the day, 
but that was a four de force ; the women’s 
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average weekly earnings are under five shil- 
lings. 

“The widest linen is forty-four inches, 
and its price four shillings. All the money 
produced by the sale of linen is paid into the 
bank, and the profits will be divided among 
the workers at the end of the year.” 

One of the prettiest of the “ Old Coun- 
tree” customs is the “rush bearing,” still 
kept up symbolically in many of the villages. 
It was long before we could find the origin 
of this quaint practice, but we finally suc- 
ceeded in doing so from the rector. The 
parish children assembled one particular day 
in July, when the wild and cultivated flowers 
were in their glory, each child carrying a rus- 
tic frame or emblem decorated with exqui- 
site blossoms. Of all ages, from the little 
toddler to the tall, gawky boy, from every cor- 
ner of the hamlet they came, even from the 
neighboring farms, bearing their wealth of 
roses, pillars, broken columns, arches, bas- 
kets twined and interwoven with nodding 
grasses and trailing vines. One of the most 
beautiful designs on this particular occasion 
was a harp, bound round with rushes, and half 
smothered in pond lilies. the white petals 
and gold centers conspicuous for a long dis- 
tance. Another was a crown of pale blush 
roses veiled with ferns. Other forms were 
simply rushes themselves, twisted into scep- 
ters and wands. 

When all the children were gathered to- 
gether, they marched in twos, led by the 
village band, which had practiced for weeks 
on the green the most appropriate selec- 
tions for the festival, to the church. The 
streets were lined with people, strangers and 
residents, attracted by any incident which 
lent novelty to their quiet life. A short ser- 
vice was held in the chapel, after the em- 
blems had been arranged on the altar and 
window-seats. On the following Monday 
the children removed the flowers and placed 
them on the village graves, chanting mean- 
while “ The Rush-bearing Hymn,” written 
for the purpose by Coleridge ; then all ad- 
journed to the neighboring green, where the 
school-treat was held, each happy little one 
receiving a bran new silver sixpence, and a 
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piece of ginger-bread from the lolly-pop 
shop. 

The origin of the custom is so simple, it 
hardly needs an explanation ; and yet, toa 
stranger, it appears very puzzling at first. 
When our forefathers lived in rude huts, the 
house of worship was little else in its con- 
struction than a miserable refuge from the 
inclemencies of the weather. Built of mud 
and stone, it had not even the comforts of 
a sanctuary. The floor was of earth or clay. 
So every year in midsummer time the wor- 
shipers went out and _ gathered rushes, 
when they were at their full, to strew as a 
carpet in the house of worship, chanting 
praises the while, as a kind of thanksgiving. 
The custom has continued in unbroken line 
to the present day; but flowers are substi- 
tuted for or intermingled with the rushes, as 
symbols of earth’s midsummer thank-offer- 
ing, and the little rush-bearers have taken 
the place of older ones. 

We had dwelt among the cottagers and 
their homes for quite a long time, so we 
shouldered our knapsacks one day, with a 
little supply of linen, and sending our lug- 
yage on before us, started out for the Castle 
district. Lowther Castle, near Penrith, the 
first one of interest, belongs to the Earl of 
Lonsdale. 

After we left Keswick the country became 
monotonous and flat, especially so after our 
sojourn among the lakes. Twenty miles a 
day is a stiffish stretch to keep up, and be- 
fore the last five were ended, on our first 
day’s work, we had felt every stone in the 
road for some time, and were glad at fre- 
quent intervals to rest by the road-side, with 
the welcome prospect of an hospitable inn 
and toasted muffins and tea before us, if we 
ever could get there. The highway appeared 
long, white, dusty, and unending. 

It was during one of these numerous rests, 
when we had only suddenly straightened up 
to let a coach roll by, realizing, as its occu- 
pants strained and craned their necks to see 
us, that we were an incident in their excur- 
sion, that one of the girls of the party de- 
clared as she sat on the bank that not one 
step further could she go; we either had to 
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stop at the nearest farm house, or to leave 
her behind. 

It was very warm, and the once light little 
brown canvas satchel seemed an insupport- 
able burden. Hearing wheels, and seeing a 
jaunty little dog-cart approaching, we sug- 
gested soliciting a ride. This suggestion 
the tired girl rejected promptly, and seiz- 
ing her staff, began anew with renewed en- 
ergy. 

“Suppose,” said the young geologist of the 
party, twirling his deer-stalker on the point 
of his cane, “suppose the driver of that 
charming vehicle—for a wheel-barrow, even, 
would be charming just now—should ask you 
to ride, Prue, would you accept ?” 

This was rather tantalizing and provoking 
to the tired pedestrian. “No,” snapped 
Prue, a little hastily for so amiable a girl— 
for she was amiable (but there is nothing so 
trying to one’s temper as seeing a country on 
foot). “How could I, here in England, in 
this precious prudish place? I might in 
America. But then an Englishman would 
never ask me.” 

“T don’t know about that,” questioned the 
geologist, provokingly, striking off a little bit 
of the neighboring rock with his hammer— 
for he was not at all fatigued. ‘ How could 
he pass by so charming a tired girl? Mark 
my words, he'll ask you to get in. Be sure 
you accept.” 

The vehicle was upon us by this time; it 
drew up slowly before Prue. ‘“ Won’t you 
jump in,” said a cheery voice. “I was tying 
up some peas, at my farm yonder, when I 
saw you go by cn the road; so I harnessed 
up, fancying I would overtake you before 
long. Ihave to goto the village for the post, 
so you do not take me out of my way.” 

Prue made a faint protest, but the jolly 
young gentleman farmer was not to be re- 
fused. He bundled us all in, and never was 
ride so welcome as in that smart little “jig- 
ger,” as he termed it, behind that lively mare. 
He was a Cumberland man, it shall never 
be forgotten. 

Lowther Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Lonsdale, is five miles from the dull little 
town of Penrith. It stands in a beautiful 
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park, noted for its old yew-trees. The inte- 
rior is very fine, especially the art gallery, 
where there are some rare old paintings. The 
exterior is massive and impressive, realizing 
one’s idea of a baronial hall; but an equal 
may be easily found to the appointments of 
the interior in any of the larger palatial man- 
sions of New York and San Francisco. 

But it would be difficult to surpass the gar- 
den, whichcomes upon one asa surprise. Not 
a trace of it is seen from the entrance, where 
the lawn is laid out in squares and triangles, 
bordered with feather-few. You enter it 
through a door in a high stone wall, which 
adjoins the wing of the castle; and there, 
under the shelter of some immense trees, 
wonderfully old and tall, planted in groups, 
lies the most exquisite garden one’s eyes ever 
beheld. Long, wide walks lost in shrubbery ; 
rose belts and pansy beds; pink borders, and 
a wealth of fox gloves and blue bells, like an 
enchanted dell in some rocky grotto; then 
a little further on, the terrace, with its smooth, 
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fine grass, like velvet under your feet, stretch- 
ing for a mile, overlooking the beautiful 
Penrith Valley, dotted with farms. 

As we leave the exquisite park, Prue has 
an opportunity of crying “ quits” to the ge- 
ologist. As we pass to the highway, a man 
is busily breaking stones. The scientist, peer- 
ing over the wall at the little heap of rocks, 
which curiously resembles ore, enquires 
rather quizzically, but in earnest, undecided 
as to whether the stuff is granite or a volcan- 
ic formation: 

“What have you there, my man?” 

The ‘** North Countree” stone-breaker, not 
at all certain but that he is being made game 
of, and not initiated, naturally, in the value 
and classes of rock, rose from his work, 
walked deliberately to the old stone wall, 
leaned his face on his hand, surveying the 
geologist critically for a few seconds, then 
said in terribly distinct tones, and with his 
Cumberland accent, 

“Stairns [stones], you fule, s/airns. 


A. 1. B. 


>” 
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O MeEtopy, what children strange are these 
From thy most vast, illimitable realm ! 
These sounds that seize upon and overwhelm 
The soul with shuddering ecstasy! Lo! here 
The night is, and the deeds that make night fear ; 
Wild winds ahd waters, and the sough of trees 
Tossed in the tempest ; wail of spirits banned, 
Wandering, unhoused of clay, in the dim land; 
The incantation of the Sisters Three, 
Nameless of deed and name,—the mystic chords 
Weird repetitions of the mystic words ; 
The mad, remorseful terrors of the Thane, 
And bloody hands—which bloody must remain. 
Last, the wild march, and battle hand to hand 
Of clashing arms, in awful harmony, 
Sublimely grand, and terrible as grand ! 
The clan-cries ; the barbaric trumpetry ; 
And the one fateful note, that, throughout all, 
Leads, follows, calls, compels, and holds in thrall. 


November 19, 188s. 


Ina D. Coolbrith. 





In Love with Two Women. 


IN LOVE WITH 


**SALT LAKE, August 23. 

‘* My dear Friend: ‘It rains, and the wind is 
never weary.’ Oh, how it rains, and thunders, and 
I had almost made up my mind not to 
Do you realize what a blank 
I hate to wait 


lightens ! 
write to you again. 
that would have made in your life ? 
so long for an answer—and besides, it is as easy to 
inswer a letter at once—if one means to do it at all. 

‘*T suppose that you and Jack had a delightful time 
in the city; told each other secrets, and grew confi- 
Do men really do that 


dential to the last degree. 


sort of thing, out of books ?. 

‘‘Tam glad that you have made a beginning to 
your life at last. Do not falter, now, nor turn back. 
‘All things come to him who knows how to wait,’ 
and the one little word ‘hope’ has kept the world 
i-moving for centuries. Blessed be Pandora, that 
much-abused individual, for this greatest of all great 
gifts to mankind, 

‘**T had not begun to think that you had forgotten 
me—in fact, my friend, I sometimes forget to think 
t all—but I knew you would write in your own 
It is so easy to do that, 
you know I will 
advise you--more willingly, perhaps, than you will 
be advised. You can tell me of your love affairs 
when I come to the city, of course, but I can advise 
You say, then, that you are in 
love with two women. That is-an impossibility—an 
No man was ever in love with two wo- 
You love one, or neither. 


good time, and so, I waited. 
and yet, sometimes, it is so hard. 


you as well now, 


ibsurdity. 
men at the same time. 
You are bound to one, you say, but think that you 
are most for the other. I say, that if you have even 
the smallest doubt of your unwillingness to pass your 
life with the woman to whom you are bound, end it 
now. Do not hesitate nor procrastinate--but end it. 
It is your duty to the woman, as well as to yourself, 
You can never be happy nor make her happy, if you 
marry her thinking of another. It is absurd to talk 
f honor in such a case. Besides, you can end it 
now honorably ; after a while, when you have gone 

o far, you cannot. 

‘Yes, we can be good friends always, you and I. 
Perhaps, some day, you will be sorry you asked my 
friendship, but remember, I gave you fair warning, 
Jack does not care—and if he did, perhaps it would 
not matter. As to what the world says—I have lived 
in it-~I know it—I despise it. It is folly, of course, 
for you to value so highly the little which I can give 
you. But men always were foolish since the world 
began. You, my poor boy, are not answerable for 
the weaknesses of your sex. 


“*Your friend, 
‘CLARA.’ 
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Will Travers studied long and earnestly 
over that letter, and yet he could not make 
up his mind that the advice which it con- 
tained was exactly of the right sort for him 
to follow. He knew that Clara esteemed 
him, and he appreciated as he should the 
generous wealth of friendship and sage coun- 
sel, which she was wont to lavish upon him 
on all occasions. She was that most valuable 
ally to a young man—a married woman 
friend. She was stanch, true as steel to his 
interests, believed in him more fully than 
he believed in himself, knew his weaknesses 
and twitted him upon them sometimes with- 
out mercy—and yet never let an opportunity 
pass to do him a good turn, or to say a good 
word for him to others. And with all 
this, there was never the shadow of senti- 
mentality between them. There never had 
been. He was her husband’s best friend, 
his confidential adviser in affairs of business. 
Jack Powell, a merchant in an interior town, 
knew and trusted his friend and his wife. 
He was a wise man. Not for worlds would 
either have dreamed of not deserving that 
trust. It was a thing, in fact, of which 
neither of them ever thought. Friendship 
between man and woman is a sacred thing, 
and Will Travers and Clara Powell were 
friends. 

Travers studied long and earnestly the ad- 
vice of his friend. No, he did not see how 
he could break his engagement with honor 
—and he was an honorable man ; or at least 
he thought he was—it is much the same 
thing. 

It had been very delightful that summer 
month beneath the blue skies of San Diego. 
How well remembered now each feature of 
the town came back to him—a rushing flood 
of sights and sweet voices and girlish laugh- 
ter. Closing his eyes, he could see it all 
again. He was again upon the deck of the 
Santa Rosa, as with a magnificent curve she 
swept around the bold face of Point Loma 
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—and behold a town, half Yankee and half 
Spanish, sleeping quietly upon the gentle 
slope of red land which rose backward 
from the bay. Again he stood among the 
passengers crowding to the rail to view the 
Mecca of their hopes for health. In the 
narrow channel, feeling her way slowly, the 
steamer moves—the bold bluffs of the head- 
land upon one side, and on the other the 
low-lying peninsula with its broad beach, up- 
on which the great rollers of the ocean tum- 
bled in inextricable confusion—beating ever 
a mad though vain demand for admission to 
the still lagoon. Past the fishing villages 
which nestle at the great hill’s feet, white and 
dainty, like houses from fairyland, against a 
sombre background of hill and still waters. 
Then the headland breaks away in gentle 
slope; they steam past the army barracks, 
the vessel turns in the narrow channel, and 
the passengers disembark upon the long 
wharf—while over the Table Mountains, far 
away upon the soil of Mexico, the rising sun 
darts his rays upon the distant Coronadas— 
and the drowsy summer day had begun in 
California’s most southern port. 

It all began with a Sunday picnic to the 
Mussel Beds—a most reprehensible practice. 
And yet everybody in San Diego—everyone 
who can, that is—goes to the Mussel 
Beds on Sunday. It is strange with what 
facility the average American forgets in 
Southern California that the Sabbath is a 
day set apart for rest and worship. They 
have the rest, it is true, but the religious ob- 
servance is not nearly so strict as in the 
average Eastern community. The Califor- 
nian seems to accept the German idea of 
rest and recreation. Perhaps it is the easy 
freedom of the climate—allowing a delicious 
languor which is yet not enervating to steal 
over one in the open air—which does it. 
Perhaps it is a disinclination to shut out the 
glorious sunshine, even for so small an in- 
terval as church service. Perhaps it is the 
contagion of free conscience which has fol- 
lowed the emancipation of the natives from 
the rule of the Padres. I do not believe 
that it arises from any lack of a deep-lying 
religious feeling. Man’s best religion comes 
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from his intercourse with nature in her wild- 
est as well as her gentlest moods. He real- 
izes then most fully the mighty unseen forces 
which are at work around him—and bows 
his head in reverent awe upon the altar of 
the great priestess whose powers he can but 
dimly comprehend. 

Will Travers arrived in San Diego on Sat- 
urday morning. After breakfast he strolled 
out across the Plaza and so down Fifth street 
to see the town. It seemed doubly dull on 
that hot June morning. He was not at all fa- 
vorably impressed. He thought only of trans- 
acting the business that had brought him 
there, and getting away as quickly as possible. 
It occurred to him, and he sighed at the rec- 
ollection, that the hotel clerk had told him 
the next steamer going north would not 
leave for five days. How under the sun he 
could endure five days of this oppressive 
dullness, he did not well see. He even 
wished for some of that fabulous drug of 
Ormus and of Ind, which was said to throw 
a man into slumber for any given time. 

“I might try Cannabis Indica, you know,” 
he mused, “only I never was very great on 
chemistry. And to think that John Phoenix 
really lived and flourished here ! I wonder” 
—he stopped to gaze at the unusual sight of 
a four-horse team rattling a big farm-wagon 
down street-—“I wonder if these people 
really are alive, or if they go about in a 
dream, like the crew of the Kraken. I won- 
der if I have not strayed from earth, some- 
how, and wandered into an enchanted valley. 
By Jove, that Table Mountain looks as if it 
might be a roc’s nest. Yet the steak was 
very real this morning, too—too real by half; 
it disturbed the eternal fitness of things.” 

He stepped into a shop in a dingy brick 
building to purchase a cigar. What business 
had Havana cigars in an enchanted valley ? 
and alcohol lighters, too. Absurd! He 
stood before the counter, puffing great blue 
rings into the silence. A hand was laid, not 
too lightly, upon his shoulder. ‘Travers turn- 
ed quickly. There was a warm hand-clasp. 

“Charley Trenton, by all that’s holy.” 

““At your service; but what brings you 
here, Will?” 
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“ Business, of course. You did not think 
I would come here from choice ?” 

“T don’t know. I came here from choice 
myself—and see no reason to regret it. It’s 
a glorious climate, my boy, and a magnificent 
bay.” 

“T seem to have heard something like that 
before. But you don’t mean to say that you 
are living here?” , 

“Just that. Been here nearly a year, and 
doing well. The old business, you know, 
—dry goods. I have built up a splendid 
trade.” 

‘“‘ Behold,” said Travers, waving his hand 
grandiloquently above his friend’s head, 
‘Behold a man who comes to an enchanted 
valley to retail dry goods! With whom do 
you trade, rash mortal? genii, elves, or the 
fairies—or do you furnish mirrors and the 
latest shades in bathing suits to the nymphs 
of the sea?” 

“*Nonsense. Where are you?” 

“Where am 1? That, my dear fellow, is 
a question which I have been trying to solve 
all morning.” 

‘““T mean, where are you stopping ?” 

“At the —— House.” 

“That won’t do at all. You must come 
tome. Mrs. Trenton will be glad to renew 
her acquaintance with you, and I will intro- 
duce you to my sister Kate. We have plenty 
of room, and I will not be refused.” 

Will Travers changed his quarters accord- 
ingly, and that evening found him installed 
in a comfortable chamber in the cosy home 
of the Trentons. He had not met Kate as 
was promised, for the reason that she had 
dined and spent the evening with some 
friends of hers in Old Town. He would see 
her, however, in the morning. Mrs. Trenton, 
a most charming woman, had entertained him 
exceedingly well, apologizing for the absence 
of her sister-in-law. 

Charley had broached his plan for a Sun- 
day picnic to the Mussel Beds at dinner- 
time, and Mrs. Trenton making no objec- 
tion, certainly Travers had none to offer. 
Anywhere, he thought, would be an improve- 
ment on that dull town. 

Promptly at 8 o’clock on Sunday morning, 
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Charley drove a spirited team to the door, 
drawing a two-seated open rig, of the kind 
so common in California. They were to 
pick Kate up in Old Town, whither Charley 
had promised to come for her that morning. 
They had breakfasted early that day, and, 
like a good housewife, Mrs. Trenton was 
ready with her hamper securely packed. 

Trenton and wife took the front, leaving 
Travers in the back seat. 

“TI suppose the fair Kate is to be allotted 
me,” he thought, but said nothing. They 
rolled swiftly through the upper end of the 
town, over red roads guiltless of dust, follow- 
ing the curving shores of the still bay and 
the line of the railroad, around the point of a 
high hill, and before them—Old Towa, with 
its crumbling adobe walls, its graveyards, and 
its tiny plaza set about with tumbledown shan- 
ties of mud and brick, and moss-covered, rus- 
tic redwood. 

Before the largest house in the place—a 
low adobe with deep, cool verandas, but with 
yard guiltless of shade, except that cast by 
the feathery branches of a pair of date 
palms—they stopped, and Charley handed 
the reins to his wife, jumped from the car- 
riage, crossed the yard, and entered the open 
door. Ina moment he again appeared upon 
the porch, followed by a group of laughing 
girls. One of them, taller than the other three, 
was cloaked and veiled. She seemed to be 
expostulating with Trenton. He made an 
impatient gesture, and started to return to 
the carriage, the girls still following him. 
Travers hardly knew why he noted all these 
minute details at that time. Perhaps it was 
in pure speculative idleness. In a moment 
Trenton had reached the gate, and was say- 
ing: 

“ My sister Kate, Mr. Travers; Miss Mar- 
tinez, Mr. Travers; Miss Minita Martinez, 
Miss Ventura Martinez.” 

The Spanish maidens lisped some pretty 
words of courtesy in their sweet accent—but 
the stately Kate only bowed in silence. 

Travers returned all these salutations, as 
well as he was able in his awkward position, 
and meanwhile Charley had helped his sister 
to her seat, and they were off. 
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Across a level plain covered with salt grass, 
and then began the gentle ascent of Point 
Loma to the lighthouse. It was like all the 
other beneficent institutions of its kind (pos- 
sessing the distinction, however, of being 
the loftiest beacon upon the Pacific Coast), 
and our picnic party gave it only the most 
cursory visit. The view from the tower, of 
sea, and town, and bay, and distant moun- 
tain, is unsurpassed. 

All this time, Kate Trenton had not raised 
her veil, nor could Travers draw her into 
anything but monosyllabic conversation. He 
gave up the attempt, at last. 

Leaving the lighthouse, their road followed 
the very edge of the headland, with the great 
guns of the sea booming incessantly upon 
the rocks far below. Down, down, to where 
they entered a level valley, and before them 
the shallows of False Bay sleeping in the 
sunshine. Then a long stretch of level 
beach, with the waves kissing the feet of the 
horses, a sheltered cove in the rocks, and 
the Mussel Beds. Here, where the valley 
begins to-rear itself toward the headland, a 
great ledge of sandstone, level as a floor, juts 
into the ocean from beneath the hill, and 
forms the great pleasure resort of San Diego. 
The rock is seamed and worn and honey- 
combed by the action of the waves, but its 
surface is above the reach of the highest tide. 
Its face is black with pleasure-seekers, and 
its outer edge, which the sea has worn into 
a thousand fantastic shapes, is fringed with 
clinging colonies of the bivalve from which 
the place takes its name. 

Here, upon the rocks, in an atmosphere 
of sun cooled by the spray from the surf, the 
party lunch a/ fresco ; and here the fastidious 
Kate lifts her veil at last. 

Travers surrenders at once. He marvels 
at the assurance which led him to endeavor 
to draw this divine being into conversation. 
Where did the girl get her beauty? Trenton 
was rather ugly, for a man, although a good 
fellow. And here was this being with a 
skin soft as velvet, a complexion rich and 
warm and clear as ever had a daughter of 
Provence, eyes blue-gray, with a hint of black 
swimming in their unfathomable depths, a 
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color which came and went in rich floods 
with every changing expression, hands dainty 
as chiseled alabaster, hair of the dull, red- 
gold Titian color, and a form which a dress 
of some clinging material molded to the very 
perfection of outline. She was only sixteen, 
Trenton had said. Gods! what would she 
be at twenty-six ! 

After luncheon, Trenton wandered off in 
boyish pursuit of mussels, and his good wife 
followed him. Will Travers was alone with 
the divinity. 

Of course, he could find nothing to say to 
her. He tried school-girl topics, coming 
down with a very evident effort. The divin- 
ity smiled and gave short answers. She was 
evidently amused. Very galling toa man of 
Travers’s social experience. 

Then he tried the climate, the fashions, 
and at last, going out of himself into his 
conversation—he was a good talker—he be- 
gan upon current art and literary topics. 
Here, to his surprise, he found that this six- 
teen-year-old school-girl met him on equal 
ground. And yet, she was no blue-stocking. 
There was no show of pedantry. She was 
only an ingenuous girl, whose interest was in 
these things. 

The mischief was completed. Will Trav- 
ers returned from the Mussel Beds the same 
man—and yet a new life had been born in 
him. For the first time in his life he had 
encountered the power which masters all 
men, and he was in love with Kate Trenton. 

As for the woman, it did not come so 
soon. Woman’s love isa plant of slow growth, 
requiring careful nurture. She only realized 
that she had met a man whom she could 
respect—a man who impressed her as being 
different from the others. It did not occur 
to her to stop and analyze this difference. 
With a delicious half-consciousness of a 
power she did not understand, she drifted to 
her fate. 

Travers did not leave San Diego at the 
expiration of five days. He lingered a month; 
and then business refused to be neglected 
any longer. ‘The senior partner in his firm 
wrote sarcastically that “if Mr. Travers would 
be good enough to bring his vacation to an 
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end, the firm would take pleasure in sending 
a business man down to complete that San 
Diego business.” 

After that, you know, he must go. When 
old Mr. Wall was in that mood, the smaller 
fry in the firm of Wall, Travers & Co. were 
wont to “ stand around.” 

He left San Diego, but he left it the be- 
trothed of Kate Trenton. 

Returning to San Francisco, he settled 
down to hard work, determining to avoid 
society—-of women, especially—and to live 
in his letters. Such loving, trusting letters 
they were, too. ‘The letters of afresh young 
girl, who is yet a woman in her finer thoughts 
and feelings. There came a time when every 
trusting word in them pierced him like a 
knife-thrust. 

[I have said that he determined to avoid 
society. How little he knew the power of 
the tyrant in whose service he had passed 
the better part of his life. He was fairly 
drawn in, at last. 

It was at a Thursday night reception of 
the Skeltons, that he met Emma Mayhew. 

“Come, Mr. Travers,” the motherly Mrs. 
Skelton had said, “ you must meet my new 
Boston beauty, Emma Mayhew, a cousin of 
my husband’s. She is a stranger, and you 
must be good to her.” 

‘‘Now may heaven deliver me from a Bos- 
ton girl,” he breathed, but went along obedi- 
ently enough. 

“Mr. Will Travers, Emma; my cousin, 
Miss Mayhew, Mr. Travers.” 

Then the hostess bustled away, and Will 
found himself bowing before a tall pale girl, 
who stood alone in the embrasure of the win- 
dow. ‘There was nothing remarkable about 
her—a plain white dress, a slender form, a 
wealth of glossy black hair coiled low above 
a broad brow, straight features and drooping 
lashes, which had not even raised to return 
his salutation—and yet ‘Travers found himself 
unconsciously comparing her in a thousand 
ways to Kate Trenton. He stood talking 
to her—a conversation of common-places 
easily sustained. 

‘“‘ Let us get away from these people,” she 
said at last, flashing the light of a pair of 
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wonderful blue eyes upon him. She took 
the measure of the man in that one glance. 
She led him into the conservatory—and he 
followed easily endugh. Sinking upon a 
rustic seat beneath the shadow of a tree-fern, 
she motioned him to a stool at her feet. 
From without, there came from the band the 
music of the waltz. Within, the gas burned 
dimly, and from the plant-shadows arose the 
silver ripple of running water. 

‘“*Will you close that door, Mr. Travers ? 
I hate that waltz.” 

“Certainly,” and he arose to obey her. 
“ But will you tell me the reason of your 
prejudice ?” 

““Why should I have a reason ? 
one have a reason for everything ?” 

“Not if one be a fair woman,” and he 
laughed. ‘But I am sure you have a rea- 
son for this.” 

“Why are you sure ?” 

* Well, I saw it in your eyes, perhaps.” 

“What else do you see in my eyes, Mr. 
Travers ?” turning their blue glory full upon 
him. 

“A great manythings. Some things that 
I would not like to interpret to you.” 

“Come, this grows interesting—if any- 
thing can ever be interesting again. You 
are a seer. You shall tell my fortune.” 

“There can be but one fortune for you.” 

* And that is?” 

** All of the best and fairest that the world 
can give.” 

“Bah! You are only an ordinary flatterer, 
after all—and I thought that I was going to 
be amused.” 

“Thanks,” Travers said. 
do to amuse you?” 

“Oh, nothing,” and she smiled down in 
his face a smile of the utmost audacity. 
‘Only, if you would be good enough to send 
Mr. Herndon to me.” 

He started up, with an exclamation half 
suppressed, and strode from her. 

“Mr. Travers,” a soft voice floated after 
him. He turned and went back toher. For 
the second time in his life, the self-possessed 
Will Travers felt himself worsted by a wo- 
man. 


Must 


“What shall I 
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“You are not angry?” There was a ca- 
ress in her voice now. ‘ That’s a good 
boy. Good night,” extending one soft hand 
to him. “Don’t forget about Mr. Hern- 
don.” 

Will Travers found a great battle with 
himself awaiting in his comfortable bachelor 
apartments that night. He felt that he was 
conquered before the conflict. How cloying, 
after all, was school-girl sweetness, as com- 
pared with the high flavor, the dash, the es- 
prit, of awoman like Emma Mayhew. But 
he struck a truce, as so many of us do, with 
his conscience, and he wrote a long and ten- 
der letter to Kate that night. 

It is hard to tell what he would have done 
could he have seen a letter which Emma 
Mayhew also wrote after the reception. The 
chirography was beautifully clear, the paper 
cream-tinted, and the wording as follows : 


** Dearest Kate: 1 have met your wonderful Will 
Travers, and he is half in love with me already, I 
told you that he would be. I am disgusted with 
men. They are all alike. However, if you insist, 
I shall let this particular one alone hereafter. Of 
course, I shall not be rude to him, but I shall avoid 
him as much as possible; and then, if he fall, Kismet! 
I will not be to blame. 

** With undying affection, 
** EMMA, 


**P. S.—Don’t forget about the Spanish lace you 
promised. How I would love to get acquainted 
with those dusky girls, and kiss those sweet Indian 
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Emma Mayhew did avoid Will Travers, 
but, through going about in society and 
meeting each other everywhere, they were 
unavoidably thrown together. For the first 
time in his life, Travers was grateful to the 
dear five hundred, who seemed to know 
more of one’s affairs than one knows one- 
self. Emma Mayhew saw that it would do 
no good to protest, and accepted the cavalier 
whom fate and her friends alloted her. He 
was handsome, gentlemanly, and agreeable 
enough when he was not sentimental. 

She laughed at him, teased him in a thous- 
and ways—and drew him on. She could 
not help it; it was a part of her nature— 
and he came so easily. 

It was about this time, divided between 
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his fascination—for he was not in love with 
Emma Mayhew—and his honor, struggling 
to do no wrong to the loving girl who trust- 
ed him so fully, that he wrote to Mrs. Pow- 
ell for advice, and received in return the 
letter that opens this sketch. 

He read the letter very carefully, but 
could bring his mind to no decision. He 
went to call on Emma Mayhew that night. 
They were alone in the Skelton drawing- 
room. She sang to him, the rich notes of 
her pure contralto seeming to overburden 
the perfumed air with tender melody ; she 
bewitched him with the magic of her voice. 
Almost unconsciously he was at the syren’s 
feet, pouring forth the scorching torrent of 
his passion. 

The music ceased suddenly. She heard 
him through without a word. He seized 
her hand, seeking to cover it with kisses 
but she drew it away, arose, and stood above 
him like a white, fair goddess. She did not 
look upon the kneeling man at her feet. 
Her eyes were far away, seeming to pierce 
the future—but piercing instead her inner 
consciousness, to see in what measure she 
had been to blame for this. She could not 
acquit herself, much as she sought to lay the 
blame upon fate and her friends. As she 
had been erring, so she would now be mer- 
ciful. 

“Mr. Travers,” she said softly, ‘I want 
to show you a picture.” 

He arose then, and resumed his chair— 
half in shame, half in anger. 

She went to a side table, returning with a 
plain photograph in her hand. She held it 
before him. He half smothered a curse, as 
he recognized the well remembered features 
of Kate Trenton. 

“She is my dearest friend.” The voice 
was low but decisive. ‘“ There is even a dis- 
tant kinship between us. We have always 
corresponded. I knew of your engagement 
to her before I ever saw you. Do not in- 
terrupt me. I know that I have been to 
blame, at least as much as you. I know 
that I drew you on. God help me, I could 
not help it! No, I do not love you. I despise 
you—but as it is partly my fault, I will be 
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Go, then, and be a man. 
Of 


merciful to you. 
Kate shall never know of this from me. 
course, you will do as you please.” 

She stood just there, while he bowed him- 
self out of the door—how, he hardly knew. 
Then she sank upon a lounge, covering her 
white face with her hands, and moaned and 
moaned : 

“Oh, my God, I loved him! 
my God, I loved him.” 

Just two weeks after that night Clara Pow- 


My God, 
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ell received the following, post-marked San 
Diego : 


“* My dear Friend: You will be surprised at this, 
I know, but I was married this morning to Kate 
Trenton. We are very happy. We will take in 
your town on our way up the coast—and then I will 
tell you how it all came about. I know you are dy- 
ing of curiosity this moment. Just now my wife is 
calling me from below stairs, to give judgment as to 
the set of a bonnet. You know what a connoisseur 
I am in such matters. So I must go. Your friend, 
“WILL.” 


Sol. Sheridan. 





THE LOST JOURNALS OF A PIONEER.—I. . 


A curious relic of early days was brought 
to light last August, in the neighborhood of 
Martinez. George Bailey, the grandson of 
Mr. M. R. Barber, of that place, chanced to 
be in a portion of his grandfather’s ranch, 
about two and a half miles from Martinez, 
between the Alhambra and Walnut Creek 
roads, high up in the hills, where no one 
would be likely to pass by, unless it were 
some hunter. Near the division line between 
Mr. Barber’s land and Dr. Strentzel’s, he 
came upon the curious phenomenon of a lit- 
tle group of ancient-looking books, lying at 
the foot of an oak tree. ‘They were mouldy, 
weather-stained, decaying at the corners, yet 
still in fair preservation, and had apparently 
been wrapped in a stout sack, whose rotting 
remains had fallen from them, and lay close 
by. The fresh traces of digging showed that 
some animal—doubtless a coyote—had very 
recently scratched them out from under a 
covering of leaves and earth that had hid- 
den them no one knows how long. 

The books were four in number. One 
was a journal of the ninth session of the Cal- 
ifornia Assembly. Another was a report of 
the joint committee on the conduct of the 
war, second session of the Thirty-eighth 
Congress. The two others proved to be 
ledgers, entirely filled with a fine and still 
quite legible handwriting, and were easily 
recognizable as private journals, dating back 
to the beginning of the fifties; but no name 


appeared on cover or title page, to tell who 
was the pioneer that had thus mysteriously 
left his books, like babes in the wood, under 
the leaves and surface soil of a remote spot 
in the Contra Costa hills. The initials “ C. 
E. M.” and the word “ Sacramento,” carved 
all over the leather cover of one volume, 
amid swords, profiles, dates, and other evi- 
dences of an idle penknife, were the only 
clue. 

A closer examination of the contents of 
the journals shed some light upon their or- 
igin. That their author was a man of some 
education was evident by the motto in Greek, 
signifying ‘“‘ Wealth is mortal, but thought is 
immortal,” conspicuously written at the top 
of the first page of each journal. The en- 
tries were all made at Sacramento, beginning 
with January 1, 1851, and ending with Jan- 
uary 30, 1857. They are systematically 
kept, and an index has been begun at the 
front, wherein weather-record, sermons heard, 
legal matters, political events, poetry (for 
the pages are interspersed with original verse 
of an old fashioned sort), books read, &c., 
were to be recorded in parallel colums, with 
reference to pages ; this index, however, was 
not completed, and what there is of it has 
become almost illegible. The weather is 
recorded for every day during this six years ; 
and long and full entries comment on local 
and general politics, the writer’s legal prac- 
tice, the books he finds to read in the Sac- 
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ramento of that date, the sermons he heard 
from Dr. Benton, Bishop Kip, and other 
pioneer clergymen ; but of personal matters 
he is very chary of speech. An ardent South- 
ern partisan, bitterly hostile to Puritan and 
abolitionist, a member of the Squatter or- 
ganization of 1850, yet no believer in the 
Puritan abolitionist Dr. Robinson, he shows 
himself in entry after entry. An account 
was at last found of his presence at a meet- 
ing, wherein he quotes the remarks of the 
chairman, in introducing “Mr. Montgom- 
ery.” This solved the mystery of the writer : 
for the memories of one or two pioneers 
easily identified C. E. Montgomery, a_pio- 
neer lawyer of Sacramento, who has since 
died in the East. The manner in which 
these journals found their way to the place 
where they were found is less easy to trace, 
and still remains a mystery. 

An item in the local paper called the at- 
tention of THE OVERLAND to this resurrected 
relic of early days; and through the cour- 
tesy of the editor, Mr. F. L. Foster, and of 
Mr. Barber, the books have been placed in 
our hands. So far as they have been exam- 
ined, they do not contain any remarkable 
record, nor special new light upon the history 
of the early fifties ; but the entries are often 
interesting illustrations of the surroundings, 
occupations, and thoughts of a fairly intelli- 
gent professional man in Sacramento at that 
time. Especially in the matter of the squat- 
ter conflict and of vigilante rule, they give 
a curious contemporary inside view’ of the 
beliefs and feelings of such a man, who on 
both these questions was even a bitter parti- 
san on the side that time and history have 
decided against. A number of these entries 
we are permitted to place before the reader. 
As a matter of curiosity, we preserve the 
weather-note that is attached to every date. 


SACRAMENTO City. 
IVednesday, 1st January, 7857. Clear, 
cool.—| A New Year poem, beginning “Child 
of Eternity, born to disappear,” but for the 
most part illegible, begins this entry.] This 
has been a day of general license and revel- 
ry, and by nightfall, probably one-third of 
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the town was under the maddening influence 
of liquor. A number of persons kept open 
house, as the New Yorkers denominate the 
New Year's day reception, but the absence of 
reputable females caused them rapidly to de- 
generate into mere drinking stands, where 
liquors were dealt out gratis to mobs of reel- 
ing drunkards. In the afternoon, a throng 
from one of them marched through the 
neighborhood in double file, some barely 
able to stand by clinging to their steadier 
companions, roaring lustily upon each return 
to the office of their entertainers. I made 
no calls, in consequence of these public dem- 
onstrations of the predominance of liquors 
over friendship, wit, and sense. 

The draymen drove around the town in 
considerable numbers, obliging the store and 
hotel keepers to treat them, and business 
was in fact suspended during the greater por- 
tion of the day, from the unwillingness and 
inability of the great mass to attend to it and 
understand its requirements. A most un- 
happy and disgraceful New Year's day has it 
been for the large proportion of the Sacra- 
mento populace, and the proceedings here 
may without doubt be regarded as a very fair 
specimen of the day throughout California, 
and of the mode of enjoyment to which our 
people resort on the occurrence of a public 
holiday. Riot, drinking, gambling, and their 
attendant vices receive additional stimulus on 
these days. 

Wednesday, 8th January. Cloudy, cool.— 
Judge Wm. E. Thomas, who left Sacramento 
in July last to visit his family in Missouri, 
having failed to return, this judicial district, 
composed of Sacramento and El Dorado 
Counties, has been practically without a 
Judge, and the Governor, assuming the oftice 
to be vacant, has appointed a new Judge to 
fill the post thus temporarily abandoned. It 
is probable that the events of the last few 
months’ and the comforts of home have en- 
tirely changed the feelings of his Honor, 
Judge Thomas; and that no longer purposing 
to return, and being well satisfied with what 
he has made here, and regarding the squat- 
ters with abhorrence, that he will not even 
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deign to resign. Yet the office is full, and 
the gentleman commissioned by Governor 
Burnett, a Mr. Tod Robinson, although a 
judge de facto, is not and cannot be a judge 
de jure, and may and indeed should be re- 
moved by a writ of guo warranto 

Friday, roth Fanuary. Variable, cool.— 
The colored men of Sacramento County 
called on me some days ago to draw upa 
petition to the Legislature of California, re- 
questing the repeal of the laws which dis- 
qualify them as witnesses against white per- 
sons in civil and criminal actions. I accord- 
ingly prepared the petition, and at the re- 
quest of the committee who waited upon me 
attended their meeting this evening, for the 
purpose of reading the petition, and giving 
them some advice as to the course to be pur- 
sued in urging the subject upon the attention 
and consideration of the General Assembly. 
The meeting was in a large room on J street, 
having a long table running down the cen- 
ter, it being apparently the dining-room of 
the establishment, a negro hotel. At the 
head of the long table was a cross table, at 
which were placed a small trestle and two 
kegs, by way of seats for the officers of the 
meeting and visitors. I took the trestle; 
the president, a black gentleman, one of the 
kegs, in front of which was a portable desk ; 
the secretary, a mulatto, occupied the other 
keg. 

The chairman then announced that the 
hour having arrived, the meeting would please 
come to order; which it did, filling the 
benches at the long table closely, and a few 
standing up in the lower end of the room 
and along the wall. The meeting then re- 
solved that the proceedings of the last meet- 
ing be read, which having been done, and 
the minutes adopted, the Committee on Pe- 
tition were required to report. The chairman 
of the committee, a small black man, neatly 
dressed and cloaked, probably a barber or 
waiter, Mr. Simpson, proceeded to say that 
he had called on a lawyer to draw up the pe- 
tition—Mr. Montgomery, who was now pres- 
ent—and he had very generously drawn up 
the petition, and offered to send it to mem- 
bers of the Legislature with whom he was ac- 
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quainted, and to recommend it to them as a 
wise and proper measure. This was received 


‘by the meeting with loud clapping and stamp- 


ing. 

I was thereupon introduced to the meet- 
ing, and saluted with clapping, pounding, 
and general applause, the meeting also rising 
and bowing profoundly and politely. I made 
a few remarks upon the subject of the peti- 
tion, and then read it through, evidently to 
their admiration and gratification. Mr. Simp- 
son, thanking me for my condescension, de- 
sired me to re-read it, which I did. Mr. 
Simpson then moved that a vote of thanks 
be given to the lawyer, which was unani- 
mously and rapturously carried, and bowing 
to the company, the lawyer gracefully retired, 
amid enthusiastic applause. As I was leav- 
ing the bar-room, which constituted the front 
apartment of the building, I was very politely 
invited to take a glass of wine, which I, of 
course, declined, as I never drank any thing. 

This, I think, secures me the colored bus- 
iness of Sacramento. I could, with the ut- 
most sincerity, urge the repeal of the black 
laws in strong and emphatic terms, this being 
a free State, the negroes a useful and indus- 
trious class, few in number, having no in- 
ducement and without the means of wronging 
a white person by their testimony. Indeed, 
it is more than questionable whether the 
impunity which such laws give the lawless in 
the presence of colored persons does not, 
even in the slave States, do more harm than 
good, and defraud justice of more persons 
thrice over than would be endangered im- 
properly by the utmost latitude. The evi- 
dence of a colored person against a white 
person is always weighed so scrupulously, 
and has to encounter so much prejudice, 
which nothing but strongly corroborating cir- 
cumstances can overcome, that an injury 
from false testimony is almost impossible. I 
would therefore like to see these distinctive 
laws repealed, in order that this class of per- 
sons may be as effectually protected from 
fraud and violence as other residents of our 
State, and that no precedent for injustice, no 
stamp of illiberality, shall be left on our 
statute book, or remain in our laws. The 
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number of colored residents in California are 
and ever must be few, and in a short period 
will dwindle away entirely; and these laws 
only serve to degrade the character of the 
first American settlers of the State. Governor 
Burnett recommends in his message that the 
blacks be expelled from the State. As a 
majority of those now here came as slaves, 
and the rest as servants, this would be foul 
injustice—particularly as they have been re- 
markable for good behavior, and quiet, in- 
dustrious habits, pursuing the employments 
ordinarily left to them at home, and furnish- 
ing the best menial populace we could have 
in California; and to drive them out would 
oblige us to depend upon unworthy foreign- 
ers for services the negro can best perform, 
and give us knavish, selfish, money-seeking 
adventurers, instead of peaceable, humble, 
and obedient servants, zealous in the service 
of those who treat them justly and kindly, and 
satisfied with their situation, more thought- 
ful for their master’s interests than their 
own. 

Saturday, 11th Fanuary. Clear, cool.— 
The message of Governor Burnett is a poorly 
conceived document, and worse in execution 
than conception, being drawn out to most 
ridiculous and unnecessary length. He dis- 
cusses the admission of California into the 
Union, and dilates upon the opposition made 
thereto. He devotes a considerable space 
to a history of his doings in the exceedingly 
farcical Indian wars that have been prose- 
cuted in El Dorado County and the southern 
part of the State, by the undaunted ——, and 
other chivalrous idlers, who, finding land- 
lords cruel and monté banks impregnable 
while their pockets were empty, got up self- 
horrified meetings to denounce war on the 
Indians, and elect themselves colonels, cap- 
tains, majors, and heroes, giving them thus 
the opportunity to perform valorous deeds, 
which would be highly serviceable at election 
time hereafter, and furnish their present need 
with a supply of State scrip 

Friday, 17th Fanuary, Clear, cold.—The 
squatters flattered themselves that in Charles 
Robinson they possessed a representative 
who not only felt with them, but who per- 
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fectly understood the necessities of their po- 
sition, and was prepared with a remedy ade- 
quate to the evil ; and he boasted, previous 
to the late special election for representative, 
publicly, that he was perfectly familiar with 
the law of Forcible Entries and Unlawful 
Detainers, and was provided with a bill to 
correct its errors, and to stop the abuses per- 
petrated under it. The Legislature is now in 
session, and his vaunt brought to the test of 
practice, which at once exposes his ignorance 
and his impudent assumption of knowledge. 
He has omitted the first section of the old 
law (which is a transcript of the Statute of 
Richard the Second, the first on the subject 
of Forcible Entries, the best security of de- 
fendants in these actions everywhere, and 
the non-attention to which has enabled par- 
ties in California to bring suits founded upon 
the most shadowy and presumptive posses- 
sion and against individuals entering peace- 
ably and without the slightest exhibition of 
force—unless driving nails into the frames 
of the houses they erect for shelter could be 
denominated violence—into wild lands), and 
has adopted the balance of the statute almost 
literally, taking the very words out of which 
has arisen the construction which has pro- 
duced so much wrong and injury to the set- 
tlers of this city and county. I wrote to him 
immediately upon reading his bill, to urge 
on him the requisite amendments. . . . I 
do not know in what temper he received my 
letter, and read its recommendations. His 
excessive egotism may induce him to disre- 
gard them, and consider himself as insulted, 
and lead him to persist in pressing his pres- 
ent scheme. If he does, he will destroy him- 
self with the squatters, to whom he owes his 
present unnatural importance. ... . 
Wednesday, 22d Fanuary. Clear, cool.— 
Officers are certainly less prompt and faith- 
ful in the performance of their duties in Cal- 
ifornia than in any other State in which it 
has been my fortune to observe them, or be 
brought in contact with them. Judges ne- 
glect to hold courts, sheriffs forget and disre- 
gard their duty, and no one remarks or com- 
ments upon it, excepting some unfortunate 
suitor, who has been personally injured by 
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their negligence. Private gain is a sufficient 
excuse for any misconduct short of actual 
crime. Mere nonfeasance is too venial to 
attract comment; Money, Money, Money, 
being the motto of the whole people. The 
official may sell his place or his influence, and 
the bribery go unpunished, and does not even 
cause him to be avoided by men who claim 
to hold and to be entitled to a respectable 
place in society. ‘‘ He is making his pile,” is 
at once his accusation and his excuse—the 
same phrase arraigns and acquits him. He 
is making his pile. Heisa rogue; but what 
then ?—he is making his pile, the sole object 
of residence in California. Criticism is si- 
lent, accusation becomes dumb, reproof 
ceases, and he continues in office to grow 
rich through bribery, and prosperous by 
crime and iniquity, until his pile is made, 
and he goes home to become honest. 
Friday, 24th Fanuary. Clear, cold.— 
Horse and cattle stealing is the principal 
crime of this country. The extreme facility 
with which animals roaming in large, un- 
fenced, natural pastures may be caught and 
carried to markets which continually demand 
large supplies, and the readiness with which, 
after disposing of them, the felon may escape, 
and leave no clue by which to trace him to 
his lurking place, or fasten suspicion upon 
him, encourages hundreds to engage in the 
pursuit of a livelihood by this illicit means. 
Law is daily seizing and punishing numbers, 
but this operates so feebly in many portions 
of the country, remote from the seats of jus- 
tice, that lynch law has been summoned to 
repress the offense, and proven, as it should, 
valueless in putting an end tocrime. The 
best and surest and the very readiest method 
of checking it would be to give justices of 
the peace, with a jury, jurisdiction of the of- 
i Animals are now stolen in this 
neighborhood, sent to Stockton or some 
other distant point, and there sold. Procur- 
ing fresh supplies in that vicinity, the thief 
hurries to this market, of which he is a fre- 
quent visitor, and where mules are now ur- 
gently wanted for .companies starting to 
Scott’s River and the Klamath; sellsthe drove 
he has brought with him, and departs like a 
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shadow. His companions and compeers in 
this trade fill every avenue, and inform him 
of every whisper that is in circulation con- 
cerning him or the animals he last disposed 
of, enabling him, if so many be reclaimed as 
to create suspicion, to escape and secrete 
himself until inquiry blow over, and the 
charge become stale and forgotten—that is, 
for a month or two—dispatching his animals, 
through the hand of some trusty friend of 
well-whitewashed reputation, into town for 
sale. But the owner and purchaser both de- 
parted, his feats are lost sight of in new thefts. 
He may return with jingling Spanish spurs 
and leather leggings, and flourish about the 
horse markets as boldly and honorably as 
before. The establishment of the telegraph 
between our principal towns, by starting light- 
ning against horse speed, and preparing the 
police everywhere to salute and arrest the 
offender as he entered the town, would effect- 
ually stop the wholesale cattle lifting, which 
now distinguishes California above all other 
regions for cattle stealing. 

Saturday, 25th January. Clear, cool.— 
The rolls of the district court of Sacramento 
County contain, as I am informed, the names 
of one hundred and seventy lawyers, and 
here, in the City Directory, the names of 
ninety lawyers who have offices in town—we 
are nominally, at least, practising the profes- 
sion. This is most assuredly more than a 
supply for the town—for a town, indeed, of 
twice the number of inhabitants. 

Sunday, 26th January. Variable, cool. 
Evening, rain.—The new Sacramento Direc- 
tory, under the head of churches, says: 
* Episcopal Congregation, Reverend O. Har- 
riman, at the Old Court House.” I went to 
the Old Court House at the proper hour; 
but, instead of a church soothed into peace 
by the solemn words of prayer and praise, I 
found the hall occupied by a pile of new 
mattresses, belonging to some upholstery es- 
tablishment. Many go to church to sleep, 
it is said, but I never heard of any being au- 
dacious enough to carry his bed with him, 
or any who desired to have a couch or bed 
prepared for his nap, which is probably the 
more enjoyed from being illicit. I have 
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looked several “imes into Queen’s Hall, 
which the church formerly occupied, and 
with the exception of a Bible upon the desk, 
some prayer-books scattered over the bench- 
es, the whole covered with thickly fading 
dust, the chamber exhibited no signs of 
former use... . . It is therefore to me ex- 
ceedingly problematical whether there is an 
Episcopal church in Sacramento. I will 
look into the old room again next Sunday, 
unless I learn in the meantime that the con- 
gregation is located elsewhere, or has ceased 
to exist. 

Wednesday, 29th Fannary. Variable, 
cool.—The majority of the Supreme Court 
of California have recently, in several pos- 
sessory actions taken before them, upon ap- 
peals from the judgments of the Superior 
Court of San Francisco, indicated their opin- 
ions so strongly as to what is essential to 
constitute actual possession, that squatterism 
has suddenly come into vogue in that coun- 
ty, and set the non-landholding portion of 
the city agog to seize unoccupied lands and 
convert themselves into freeholders, at the 
expense of the holders of Spanish, Indian, 
and Alcalde titles, who are as violently cha- 
grined and offended by these decisions as 
the squatters are elated, and encouraged to 
expect justice from them, in the cases now 
pending in the Supreme Court upon appeal 
from this county. The position which has 
heretofore been maintained and _ insisted 
upon by the squatters in this county, in the 
multitudinous Forcible Entry and Detainer 
suits, with which they have been harassed, 
that known and definite lines, marked cor- 
ners so manifest and positive as to be the 
notice of possession, are absolutely requisite 
to constitute possession in the absence of 
actual occupancy and cultivation, receives 
confirmation in these cases ; and, also, that 
without such occupancy and cultivation, or 
other equivalent use, or the existence of di- 
rect and plain boundary lines, lands must be 
considered waste and vacant, and open to the 
entrance and occupancy of every man, as 
public and unclaimed domain. These are 
the true and just rules, and their adoption 
as a rule of decision by the Supreme Court 
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of the State will be extremely salutary. It 
will revolutionize the practice of the State, 
and put an end to the absurd suits of Forci- 
ble and Unlawful Entry that have crowded 
the justices’ courts with deeply wronged and 
injured suitors, founded upon fanciful, vague, 
and imaginary possession, based upon fraud- 
ulently obtained paper titles, striding over 
the country from river to river and mountain 
to mountain, like the giant in his seven 
league boots, and converting by the scratch 
of a bad pen upon musty and dirty paper, 
the wild and desert regions of California 
into inclosed fields, and the home of the bear 
and wolf into domesticated rancho, bloom- 
ing with man’s labor. 

Saturday, 1st February. Variable, cool ; 
foggy, early.—There are some men, even in 
California, who possess a cool and calculating 
spirit of liberality—no forms of which virtue, 
even the least creditable, are common with 
us in this gold-disgraced region. One of 
them it was my fortune to meet today, 
much to my advantage. He has a little suit 
in the Court of Sessions, and to retain me 
more deeply in his interest, brought and 
presented to me the first volume of “ Muckel- 
dey’s Roman Law,” and four volumes of 
“‘Halsted’s New Jersey Reports.” He in- 
quired, after stating his case, what his pros- 
pects were, and what my fee would be. I 
told him the first was good, if the facts he 
stated could be proven ; my fee was fifty dol- 
lars. That he could not pay. “ Well,” 
said I, “the books—” There he stopped 
me: the books were nothing; he would pay 
me what was right, but he could not give me 
fifty dollars. I said, “Very well,” and was 
contented, for the books are worth, in this 
country, at least one hundred dollars. 

Saturday, 22a February. Clear, cool.— 
Two men, charged with knocking a man 
named Jansen down in his store, by striking 
him with a bolt, and then robbing the prem- 
ises of about two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, were arrested this afternoon. One at- 
tempt was made to take them out of the 
hands of the officers, during the hearing be- 
fore the recorder, which was foiled, and the 
hall cleared at the point of the bayonet by 
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the California Guard. .... The hearing 
was suspended and a vast crowd gathered, 
some of whom proposed hanging the accused 
without further examination or delay; but 
finally, after speeches by Major J. W. Geary, 
Recorder Tilford, and Sam Brannan, a com- 
mittee of twelve was appointed tokeep the 
prisoners safely until Sunday, at ten o’clock, 
andthemob dispersed The number disposed 
to proceed to the lynching was very small, 
and had the Mayor and Sheriff said simply: 
“Fellow citizens, these men are in the cus- 
tody of the law and must be left to its care, 
and you disperse immediately. We will 
protect the prisoners and prevent their seiz- 
ure by resort to arms, if necessary”—the 
mob would have instantly quietly gone away, 
and good order been firmly and effectually 
established. 

Monday, 24th February. Clear, cold.— 
The excitement against the men accused of 
robbing Jansen was kept up all day yester- 
day, but by temporizing measures was finally 
exhausted, and the mob, after trying them 
twice by different juries, dispersed last night 
about ten o’clock without committing any vio- 
lence, and today things are tolerably quiet, 
and disposition to riot over. 

Tuesday, 25th February. Clear, cold.— 
he lawless disposition exhibited by the peo- 
ple of San Francisco on Saturday and Sunday 
last has been communicated to Sacramento. 
A young man named Frederick J. Roe, ina 
juarrel and fight at the Marion House, a gam- 
bling saloon. . . over the monte table, with 
aman named Myers, which continued from 
the house into the street, shot Myers with a 
revolver. Myers was a large and strong man, 
Roe, young and slight, and had been thrown 
down and very roughly handled. Which 
was the aggressor in the original difficulty I 
do not know; but I am inclined to think 
Myers had bet and then refused to pay. 

Che ball passed through, or rather into, 
the skull, and the wound is probably mortal. 
The horse market immediately gathered, de- 
termined to lynch Roe. Roewas arrested, and 
placed in the station house, in the cellar of 
Merritt’s adobe building . . . In the early part 
of the afternoon, when the mob were organ- 
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nizing what they called a jury, that is, twelve 
men willing to pretend to try the accused, 
Marshal N. C. Cunningham showed some 
disposition to maintain the law; but he soon 
lost spirit, and after organizing a posse, gave 
up his purpose and retired into the cellar. 
The Sheriff, Ben McCullough, was not in 
town, or perhaps a different condition would 
have been made. The mob, after hearing 
what they called the evidence in the case, 
without permitting the accused to know of 
their proceedings, or giving him an oppor- 
tunity to explain his conduct, condemned 
him to death immediately after dark, and 
the officers of the law capitulated at the first 
summons, although they had an exceedingly 
defensible position ; and from the temper of 
the crowd, but a small body of their assail- 
ants were in favor of violent measures, and 
a still smaller number would have attempted 
to wrest the prisoner from their hands for the 
purpose of executing the sentence of the mur- 
derers, and a large and resolute posse could 
have been organized in five minutes by a 
single call for volunteers for the defense of 
the prisoner—men who would, if necessary, 
have died on the spot, in order to maintain 
the officers and their charge in safety. Hav- 
ing yielded up the prisoner, they dispersed, 
and the mob marched with him up K street 
to Seventh street, where he was hung, ona 
large tree. He was, it is said, addicted to 
drink and quarrelsome when drunk, and a 
professional gambler. These are both bad 


traits, but the mob that murdered him was 
composed of drunkards. Its leaders were 
much intoxicated. 

Monday, 3a March, Clear, cold.—No 
election can be effected at the current session 
of the legislature for United States senator. 

A small squad from the southern part 
of the State sustained Colonel John Charles 
Fremont. To the astonishment of every 
one, Dr. Charles Robinson was at the head of 
the Fremont party, thus placing himself in 
the attitude of hostility to the settlers, by 
whom he was especially elected, and to the 
people of his county without a single excep- 
tion. Such conduct justifies the keenest 
suspicion as to motives . . . Honesty of pur- 
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pose is directly inconsistent with it, Fremont 
being in personal and political antagonism 
with the interests of the settlers of the State, 
and being the direct head and representative 
of the owners and claimants of the fictitious 
Spanish and Mexican grants that curse the 
whole State of California. 

Friday, 7th March. Clear, cool.— Among 
the absurdities of the day concerning Cali- 
fornia, and showing the necessity of looking 
out a better set of officers, legislative, con- 
gressional, and executive, is a provision said 
to be contained in Senator Gwin’s mail route 
bill: a direction that the mail shall be car- 
ried twice a week to Benicia from San Fran- 
cisco, by way of Saucelito, San Rafael, Peta- 
luma, Sonoma, and Napa, on_ horseback. 
The ridiculous becomes almost imposing in 
this array, Saucelito being north of Benicia, 
and the other towns the same, and Sonoma 
at least thirty miles inland ; so that the mail 
would have to diverge from the direct route 
to Benicia, which should be the starting point, 
zigzag through the country, and finally come 
back to Benicia on horseback. How Sau- 
celito is to be reached by this method of 
traveling is not stated. Probably eschewing 
steamboats, the mail is to be carried around 
the south end of the Bay, the mail rider then 
to swim the Suisun Bay, and pass silently 
and coldly through Benicia hurry on to Sau- 
celito, get a dry shirt, and deliver the pack- 
ages due that extensive city, thence travel to 
San Rafael, Sonoma, and Napa, and return 
by the way of Benicia, and Bay of Suisun to 
San Francisco. <A very agreeable, but neith- 
er a very practicable nor speedy one, so far 
as my knowledge of the country enables me 
to judge. 

Tuesday, 11th March, Clear, cold.—The 
excitement at the Bay on the subject of crim- 
inals has taken a new form. The “ Herald” 
seizes the occasion to malign and traduce 
Judge Parsons, who, in return, has punished 
the editor, a Mr. Walker, for contempt of 
court, and remitted him to prison to expiate 
his offenses. That the time calls impera- 
tively for the exertion of all the powers of the 
judiciary, to reduce to subjection the mob 
spirit that inflames our State in every quarter, 
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and renders its name infamous abroad, as it 
does its laws a despicable mockery, a very 
curse, destructive to honest men, while af- 
fording safety to scoundrels, every honorable 
and right thinking and feeling man must see 
and acknowledge. The community 
was and is incensed at the executive and ju- 
dicial officers of the county, under the im- 
pression that they had failed to perform the 
duties imposed by law upon them, and that 
in consequence of this negligence, criminals 
had in numerous instances escaped unpun- 
ished, and crimes had increased, as the neces- 
sary effect of impunity. . . . The defend- 
ants most assuredly have violated the law, 
and merited severe punishment for conduct 
calculated to produce anarchy, and destroy 
every social safeguard which protects the life 
and the character of citizens. Judge 
Parsons, therefore, stands in the honorable 
attitude of an officer prepared firmly to en- 
force the respect due to the law, and to 
maintain the law uninjured, despite the tu- 
mult of the crowd, or the efforts of the un- 
worthy to foster licentiousness and secure 
immunity to crime ; and this entitles him to 
the cordial support of all men who desire to 
have the laws steadily, honestly, and correctly 
enforced, and mobs, which are covering Cali- 
fornia with disgrace by the infamous proceed- 
ings of lynch law, giving immunity to the real 
criminal, while the honest but unknown cit- 
izen is surrounded with perpetual dangers, 
subdued and dispersed. 

Thursday, 13th March. Clear, warm.— 
A bill, according to the reports from San 
José, has been introduced to discontinue the 
trials of Dr. Charles Robinson and others 
for murder, assault with intent to kill, and 
conspiracy. This is a proceeding as novel 
as peremptory. I have heard of granting 
new trials by legislature, but not of legisla- 
tive acquittal of offenses. That these men 
are innocent of any such violation of the law 
as should subject them to the penalty of 
either of these offensesis certain; yet the laws 
of the State are not so feeble and inefficient 
that we need appeal to the legislature to stay 
the prosecutions. . . . Such a disposition of 
these proceedings may be more grateful to 
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the persons disposed to press these suits to 
a conclusion than an acquittal or even a par- 
don ; but it is not acceptable to the individ- 
uals concerned as defendants, if we except 
Dr. Charles Robinson, the undoubted secret 
author of this bill. 

Saturday, 15th March. Clear, warm.— 
The bill to discontinue the s«juatter trials at 
Benicia was defeated in the Assembly on 
Wednesday. . . . So the trial must go on; 
and very properly, since these men need no 
pardon—they can be acquitted and will be 
acquitted by a jury if they have, as they can 
at Benicia, a fair and impartial trial. , 
This attempt to stifle these cases by legisla- 
tion has been in every way impolitic. It 
has kindled anew the rage of the speculators 
against them, and encouraged these unreas- 
oning, pocket-nerved creatures in the belief 
that the defendants fear a trial, and will cer- 
tainly be convicted. This has kindled their 
zeal to assail the squatters anew, and they 
begin to talk of more bloodshed, of a war in 
which cannon must be used, and many, very 
many, lives lost. ‘* Ten men at least must 
be killed,” was the expression of one of 
them, intimately connected with the leaders 
of the party, to me this afternoon in my 
office, and this knowing me to be a squatter. 
It did not strike me at the instant as of 
much importance, but upon reflecting on the 
manner in which it was said, I concluded 
that he was thinking aloud, repeating their 
private conversation and wishes, and that the 
“ten men” were the ten men most inimical to 
their rage and malice; and the more I pon- 
der on this point, the stronger becomes my 
conviction that such was the fact, and that I 
was one of the doomed and fated ten. The 
will, I believe, is good enough for the re- 
newal of tumult and bloodshed, but the power 
is wanting; and as they feel that they will be- 
come entirely impotent after the ingress of 
the immigrants of this season, and a few days 
will expose to them the fallacy of their ex- 
pectations that Caulfield and others will be 
convicted, or that they can rally a party to 
sustain them in the wild and illegal course 
that they pursued in 1850, their threatenings 
will die away in faint murmurings, and they 
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will quietly, though reluctantly, abide by the 
result of the investigation of these titles. 
Sunday, 16th March, Clear, warm.— 
Having been foiled in the attempt to discon- 
tinue the Benicia trials by a direct method, 
Bigler has introduced a joint resolve requir- 
ing the Attorney-General to direct the Dis- 
trict Attorney to investigate the evidence in 
these cases, and if the evidence will not au- 
thorize a conviction in his opinion, to report 
thereupon to the Attorney-General, who, in 
that event, shall enter a olle prosegui. This 
is a very tame mode of attaining the object 
of the smotherers, since if the District Attor- 
ney examines but one side of the case, that 
to which he has direct access, he must re- 
port that an offense has apparently been 
committed, and that evidence is fully suf- 
ficient to put the defendants upon trial. 
Individuals have been killed, and certain 
persons are charged by a Grand Jury with 
having murdered them; and this was done un- 
der the advice of M. S. Latham, the District 
Attorney. If he is to be appointed to inves- 
tigate the evidence, he must, for the sake of 
his own personal and professional reputation, 
report affirmatively, unless he is required 
and directed to make a thorough and search- 
ing examination into both sides of the ques- 
tion. . , 
Monday, 17th 
warm. — 


March. Serene, clear, 


St. Patrick, not in clouds or storms, 

But peaceful as the faith you taught 
Pure as the steadfast truth that warms 

The souls to heaven’s glad image wrought, 
This day on our wide western land 

Where thine own shamrock native grows, 
Is by an arch of sunlight spanned, 

And full of summer radiance glows, 
The beaming type of this fair realm, 

Proud mistress of the western sea, 
The continent’s bright diadem, 

Wide, glorious, and free. 


A bill to dismiss the April trials at Beni- 
cia is before the Senate, and urged with 


great earnestness. Dr. Robinson is repre- 
sented as being very feeble in health, and 
the object of much sympathy. He urges 
the claims of Caulfield and Packer to be 
discharged from these prosecutions, but is 
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himself perfectly willing to stand the brunt 
of a legal investigation. This is exceedingly 
generous and self-denying in the good and 
honest doctor, since he well knows that two 
cannot be discharged without the third. 
Heydenfeldt opposes the bill ; this will (al- 
though it may be an arrangement between 
Robinson and him, but I think him in fact 
opposed to this measure) release the other 
defendants from the odium of these legisla- 
tive efforts to prevent a trial, and place them 
in the true light before the country, as willing 
and desirous to have the charge fully exam- 
ined, and the wrong done by a packed 
grand jury wiped out by the verdict of an 
unbiased petit jury... .. 

Wednesday, 19th March. Nariable, show- 
ery, cool.—Judge Tod Robinson has deliv- 
ered an opinion on the subject of land titles, 
in which he maintains that Sutter’s title, al- 
though upon its face inchoate and clogged 
with conditions precedent, is valid, and suf- 
ficient to maintain an action of ejectment, 
and that it is not incumbent on Sutter or 
his grantees to show that these conditions 
have been executed by him. ‘This doctrine 
is not supported by any case with which I 
am acquainted ; certainly by no case of any 
authority. . . 

Thursday, 20th March. Variable, cool.— 
The settlers held a meeting last night to 
denounce and condemn Tod Robinson's 
decision on the Sutter title. 1 must sincere- 
ly regret this proceeding. ‘To condemn the 
Judge by public meetings does not correct 
the mischief resulting from his determina- 
tion, and only serves to excite his preju- 
dice against the parties concerned, and to 
strengthen the hostility with which he views 
them and their cause. The proper mode of 
acting in this case, is to unite and carry the 
case up to the Supreme Court of the State, 
where an opinion can be obtained favorable 
to the squatters, and placing Sutter’s title 
upon its true basis as a conditional grant, 
the conditions being patently and notorious- 
ly unexecuted. Then, if Sutter and his grant- 
ees desire a further investigation, let them 
carry this case directly into the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
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Sunday, 234 March. Variable, cool, af- 
ternoon showery.—According to the San 
Francisco papers, the bill passed by the 
House, to enter a xolle prosegui in the case 
of Dr. Charles Robinson and others, has re- 
ceived at length the < »probation of the Sen- 
ate. This will put an end to the squatter 
trials at Benicia, and terminates, for the 
present, the agitation of this subject. The 
bill includes all the names in all the bills ex- 
cepting those of John. H. McKune, Henry 
Baldwinand John. Edwards, indicted for con- 
spiracy. Edwards is dead, was dead at the 
time the bill was found. Baldwin is an un- 
known person. The name was _ inserted, 
probably, by mistake. . .. . McKune was 
the counsel in the land cases, and his sole 
offense was making a speech at the meeting 
on the levee, on the 11th of August, con- 
demnatory of Judge Willis. Robinson has 
always spoken of him with the utmost ap- 
parent friendship : why, then, his name was 
omitted in the bill and joint resolutions, is 
wholly inexplicable. 

Saturday, 29th March. Variable. Evening, 
rain, cool.—Lieutenant Governor Mc Dougal 
has vetoed the bill authorizing the prosecuting 
attorney for the Seventh Judicial District to 
enter zolle prosequi in the cases of Charles 
Robinson and others at Benicia. His veto is 
based upon the assumption that the bill in- 
terferes with the powers of the judiciary. 
This isa manifest blunder in His Excellency, 
since it is not a trial of the case ; nor is ita 
judgment without trial; nor an order in the 
course of a case; and hence, it is only doing 
what, as between the judiciary and the legis- 
lature, the legislature had full authority to 
ae 
Sunday, joth March. Wariable, rain early, 
cool.—All offenses are imputed to Sydney 
men in this country. It matters not what 
they may be, the offender is certainly from 
Sydney, although every tone of his voice 
smack of Connecticut or Massachusetts, and 
he came here after graduating at Sing Sing 
or Auburn, direct from New York city, or 
from Boston. 

Saturday, 5th April. Variable, warm.— 
The bankers of this city and San Francisco 
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have refused to take any private gold coin 
excepting Moffat & Co.’s, upon the allega- 
tion that all of this coin falls below the 
standard value, and that Moffat & Co. are 
the only firm redeeming their issue. If any 
exception of value is made in favor of Moffat 
& Co., founded upon their published assay 
of private coins, it is indubitably erroneous ; 
that assay, being an act of their own, de- 
signed to injure the character of Baldwin, 
Dubosq, and other competitors in this traffic, 
and advance their own, is entitled to no 
credit, whatever. The fact is, I am satisfied, 
that all the stamped pellets of Moffat & Co., 
Baldwin, and Dubosq are below the mint 
value, and I have very little faith in the 
octagon ingots issued by Moffat under the 
authority of A. Humbert, U. S. Assayer. . . 

When the United States District Court 
goes into operation, if Mr. Calhoun Benham 
does his duty, he will have them all, and es- 
pecially Moffat, the first and chief offender, 
indicted for issuing spurious coin in simili- 
tude of the legal coin of the United States, 
and fraudulently putting the same into cir- 
culation contrary to law, and to the manifest 
injury of a community on whom they are 
passed as of standard weight 
whole lot of private coinshould be taken by 
the people at what they are really worth, 
which would immediately so diminish the 
profit of the unlicensed coiners ... that 
they would gradually give up the business. 
Moffat’s legalized ingots, too, should be 
carefully assayed, and their true standard as- 
certained 

Tuesday, 8th April. Cloudy, warm, rain. 
—The committee on the charge of William 
Walker of San Francisco against T. Parsons, 
Judge of the District Court of that district, 
the allegation being that Parsons originally 
unlawfully committed him, Walker, to-the 
jail of San Francisco for contempt of court, 
the contempt consisting of articles in the 
San Francisco “ Herald,” of which Walker is 
editor, charging official misconduct upon 
the Judge. Walker was fined $100, and 
committed until it was paid. A habeas cor- 
pus was sued out of the Superior Court, by 
whom—Chief Justice Murray dissenting— 
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Walker was discharged, upon the ground 
that, the statute being express, the District 
Court could not commit for contempt, ex- 
cepting when the offense was perpetrated 
in the actual presence of the Court. That 
the act punished amounted to a contempt at 
common law was not, and could not be, 
denied; and that it was a gross violation of 
good order, exhibited a depraved and lawless 
[spirit] seriously calculated to derange the 
course of justice, being designed from mal- 
ice to bring the Court into disrepute, and to 
excite the mob to acts of murder. That 
Walker had committed a crime, and an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous crime, no one who is 
honest can deny Misled, I concede, 
by the undeviating practice of the Common 
Law Courts, Judge Parsons had proceeded 
against the criminal summarily. Here was 
an error, a grave error of judgment, but an 
honest error; and a mistake is not and can- 
not be the subject of criminal punishment 
in a judicial officer; and the legislative com- 
mittee have come to the correct conclusion, 
in reporting that Judge Parsons has not been 
guilty of a criminal offense, nor of any act 
which should subject him to impeachment ; 
and that he be discharged from further pros- 
ecution under the (malicious) petition of 
Walker, and they will, of course, be sustained 
in this report by the Assembly, and the dis- 
grace sought to be attached to Parsons fixed 
where it should rest, upon the wretch who 
dared to excite mob-law, and invite the li- 
centious to murder. 

Friday, 11th April. Clear, warm.—The 
minority of the committee on the impeach- 
ment of Judge Parsons have—-or, as it is an 
individual act, has—made a report in favor 
of the impeachment. The author of this 
report is a would-be Congressman. . . .. He 
can secure a semblance of popularity, which 
would recommend him to party conventions. 

. . . The only operation of the only effect 
of this impeachment—serious effect, outside 
of the injustice to Parsons—has been the 
prevention of the trial of Robinson, Caulfield, 
and others, at Benicia. Judge Hopkins 
having left for the East, under leave of ab- 
sence from the legislature, procured in the 
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earliest days of the session, Judge Parsons 
was to hold the April term for the county of 
Solano ; but having been obliged to attend 
at San José during the current week, no term 
has been held. 

Sunday, 13th April. Clear, warm.— Epis- 
copal services have been again discontinued, 
not from want of a clergyman, but from the 
disreputable unwillingness of those who pre- 
tend to be Churchmen to pay the pastor. . . 
. . The church needs only a permanent es- 
tablishment to prosper. $5000 would fur- 
nish us a church, small, but equal and more 
than sufficient to the present needs of the 
congregation. An assurance of an immedi- 
ate salary of $3000 a year would secure to 
us a clergyman, and in three months we 
would be able to double, or if necessary, 
triple, his salary, and build a good and sub- 
stantial edifice. 

Monday, 14th April. Nariable, warm.— 
California is disgraced by lynch Jaw in every 
section at present, and has been practically, 
in consequence, without any law for the last 
six months. Has it diminished crime, made 
offenders less audacious than they: were 
before? On the contrary, with each mob 
murder, these have become more daring in 
their crimes, and more frequently have they 
polluted the ground with murder. Why, 
they read justifications of, nay, demands 
for, mob murder in the newspapers, as they 
are called; they see men seized, beaten or 
hung at the instigation of malice by mobs, 
and the offenders applauded as if they had 
done a good deed! What, then, are the 
thoughts that take posession of their minds, 
and are in very sooth irrefutable? If a mob 
of two hundred men may condemn and kill 
aman accused of a legal offense against 
them, an individual may punish with death 
any person who inflicts a wrong upon him. . 

Each bloody act of regulation is repaid 
on the criminals dy losses of stock, and by 
their own lives taken by mobs under like 
charges—for accusation is here proof. . 
There is only one remedy for this state of 
things ; but the prosecution of the regulators 
—this will put an end to their proceedings, 
give efficiency to the law, and introduce grad- 
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ually good order into California communi- 
ties. But we are without officers capable of 
doing their duty under these circumstances, 
and we must continue to suffer these wrongs 
and their evil influence until some more re- 
volting act than usual kindles indignation 
against them in the whole community, and 
they are accordingly hunted down as the 
thugs of India or the banditti of Italy. 

Friday, 18th April. Foggy early; variable, 
cool, rather showery, p. M.—The Legislature 
have just published the population of the 
State. . . . It is much less than I should 
have presumed, for at least 500,000 persons 
must have entered and sojourned in Califor- 
nia since 1847, of whom it appears about one 
in five now remains, the population being 
117,597, three counties remaining unheard 
from. . . . These three would add _ nearly 
8,000 to the total, as we may estimate the 
population of California as having been in 
November last 125,000. .. . The popula- 
tion of Sacramento County was barely 11,000 
in round numbers. . . . As this census was 
taken during the cholera, and many had 
fled from the disease who have now returned, 
the population of the county may be fixed at 
nearly 14,000—9,000 of which belong to the 
city, the balance to the settlements in the 
vicinity, and upon the skirts of the county, 
in the mining districts. This population will 
doubtless be doubled in two years through- 
out the State. 

Sunday, 20th April. Variable, cool, show- 
ery.—The folly and criminality of lynchings 
are exhibited markedly by a case occurring 
yesterday. A fellow named Gregory had been 
living with a man named Bowles for some 
time, and in the course of mutual dealings 
Bowles had become indebted to Gregory in 
asmallsum. During the absence of Bowles 
from home, Gregory commenced suit against 
him, and obtained judgment for about $150, 
against which Bowles had set-offs amounting 
to about $85. ‘This exasperated Bowles very 
much ; and Gregory having ordered the seiz- 
ure of two horses, the property of another 
person, which Bowles was ranching, a suit of 
replevin was commenced, in which I tooknon- 
suit, in consequence of the justice having 
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ruled out, and the constable proceeded yes- 
terday to sell the animals. Bowles gave no- 
tice of the ownership, and after the sale went 
into a tavern where Gregory was sitting, and 
challenged him to a fist fight. Gregory having 
a knife in his hand at the time, Bowles drew 
his pistol, and after a word or two struck 
Gregory with the pistol, which exploded with 
the concussion, and it was immediately re- 
ported that Gregory was shot in the head, and 
not likely to live. . . . The lynchers, being 
themselves outlaws for their manifold crimes, 
raised the cry “ Hang him,” and followed the 
marshal and the prisoner into Bullock’s of- 
fice, with the avowed purpose of lynching. 
Bullock ordered the marshal to shoot the 
first man that attempted to seize the pris- 
oner, and the mob was overawed, and dis- 
persed. Today Bowles had a hearing, and 
it turned out that the pistol was only used 
as aclub; that there was no wound in the 
head ; that the ball had not touched Gregory 
nor been aimed at him; but that the scalp 
had been cut by the pistol, which was the 
extent of the injury; and Bowles was ac- 
cordingly held to bail in the sum of $1,600 
for a simple assault and battery, and bound 
over to keep the peace ; and every one con- 
ceded that the circumstances warranted 
nothing more. Had the mob been allowed 
its way yesterday, he would now have been 
in his grave, for the fancied perpetration of a 
high crime. 

Thursday, 1st May. Clear, warm.—aA bill 
has been introduced into the lower house of 
the State Legislature, authorizing masters 
who brought slaves to California to remove 
them as fugitives. The injustice of this act 
is self-evident—to treat as criminals persons 
brought into this country by their masters 
with or without their consent, and on this 
pretended criminality to drag them back to 
their former homes, would be infamous and 
inexcusable. ‘The law is, however, unconsti- 
tutional. These persons have, under the 
Constitution of California, been free for two 
years, nearly; they cannot by statute be sub- 
jected anew to servitude. Brought volun- 
tarily into California, the adoption of a free 
Constitution released them from bondage, 
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and they became instantly as free as their 
masters, if those masters allowed them to re- 
main one day beyond the promulgation of 
the proclamation which announced the adop- 
tion of the State Constitution. There 
is a class of colored persons who may be af- 
fected by it. It is those who came to Cal- 
ifornia to purchase their manumission by 
their labor, either for a term of years, or a 
sum of money. If the State in which such 
contracts were made authorized contracts by 
slaves with a view to the procurement of 
freedom, then these contracts would be ob- 
ligatory in California, and the slave might 
be removed if he had, in California, fled 
from his master’s service, or had refused 
to pay the sum stipulated as the value of 
his freedom. This bill may be made 
the pretext of some slave seizures, if passed, 
but will be narrow in its effect on our col- 
ored population. The impolicy of carrying 
a negro who has enjoyed a year of freedom 
in California back to a plantation life and a 
slave neighborhood is so apparent as in itself 
to deter any man excepting one besotted 
with avarice. . . . In one instance an effort 
has been made to remove a colored man 
brought here from Missouri by a Mr. Callo- 
way; but the man was instantly released up- 
on habeas corpus. 

Thursday, 8th May. Rain early; variable, 
cool.—San Francisco was nearly destroyed 
by fire on Sunday last, and news has just 
reached us that Stockton was burned on 
Tuesday night. 

Saturday, roth May. Variable, warm.— 
The fires at San Francisco and Stockton 
have produced a terror that absolutely 
amounts to insanity in the citizens of Sacra- 
mento. Not content with organizing what 
they term a fire department—three engine 
companies with New York engines of the 
capacity of a garden engine or a squirt for 
washing the windows, and a hook and ladder 
company, the counter-destroyer and only ef- 
ficient company of the four, they have es- 
tablished what they call a volunteer police 
guard, in which all the patriots of the night 
have enrolled themselves, and perambulate 
the streets at midnight, visiting and testing 
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the liquors of the several saloons about town. 

. Such guards will doubtless display great 
spirit, and some may make minute investi- 
gations of the ground by rolling over it, to 
discover and suffocate any combustibles which 
may be strewed upon it ; but I do not believe 
that beyond consuming liquor, eating late 
suppers, and sleeping soundly through the 
succeeding day, and thus keeping out of mis- 
chief for a few hours, they will be of much 
service. 

Thursday, 15th May. Warm. — There 
was a new method of lynching resorted to 
this afternoon, for the purpose of punishing 
a thief, who had broken open a trunk and 
appropriated the contents. A large placard 
was fastened upon his back, and he marched 
through the streets in the midst of reviling 
mobs of boys and men, with his arms tied 
behind him. The adoption of this summary 
mode of punishment is probably better than 
the rope, either by order of court, or of a 
mob, or than the whip by direction of a jury, 
or of a throng of men denominating them- 
selves the people. . . . 

Thursday, 224d May. Clear, warm.—The 
squatter cases are at length finally and quietly 
disposed of. The Legislature ordered a ses- 
sion of the Solano District Court for the trial 
of these cases, which was to commence Mon- 
day. As the defendants were not prepared 
to pay my expenses, I did not go down, sup- 
posing, as Mr. Bristol, the district attorney, 
had informed me, there would be no trial, 
and that the cases would probably be con- 
tinued. Yesterday was, however, set for the 
trial, and the State had no witnesses, sub- 
peenas not having been issued. Bristol en- 
tered a nolle prosegui, and so terminated 
the affair forever. I am heartily glad of it. 
An investigation would have cast disrepute 
upon both parties to the contention. Both 
were equally in error, and should rejoice in 
this smothering of the cases and the contro- 
versy that produced them, and would have 
been revived by their examination. Some 
of the defendants are eager to punish the 
prosecutors, and will, doubtless, make the 
attempt to do so hereafter by the institution 
of prosecutions against Mr. Ex-Recorder 
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Washington, Dr. Th. J. White, and other 
avowed partakers in the conflict of the 14th 
of August, and the murder at Allen’s on the 
15th. But postponement has already been 
so far extended that, now they are free from 
the torment and vexation of these criminal 
charges, the matter will be allowed to fall 
gradually asleep. Washington, White, Wake 
Brierly, Radford might easily be convicted ; 
the vaunts of the former couple concerning 
their exploits, Washington killing Maloney, 
White his horse, being sufficient to establish 
their guilty presence and complicity in the 
breach of the peace, and hence, in the death 
of that unfortunate fellow Morgan, and the 
entire train of violence and outrage that dis- 
graced those days. But interest stimulated 
and absolutely maddened them, and we can 
now safely pardon a wrath that will hence- 
forth be impotent. 

Friday, 30th May. Clear, warm.—The 
contrast between the State tickets of the 
Whig and Democratic parties is very decisive 
and very favorable to the Democrats. The 
nomination of Reading, Robinson, and 
Kewen must drive the settlers into the Dem- 
ocratic ranks. It would be inevitable as 
choice of evils, but as the Democratic nomi- 
nees are unexceptionable, the squatters will 
rally around the ticket earnestly, and their 
union must defeat Reading, and carry the 
whole Democratic ticket. Reading’s land 
claims in the north, his former partnership 
with Sutter, render him peculiarly an object 
of hostility to them, and will, I hope, rouse 
their political enthusiasm into furious thirst 
for his defeat. 

Friday, gth Fully. 


Clear, warm.— 
To find a home where Justice ruled 
And freedom dwelt with equal mind, 
Our patriot sires by suffering school’d 
From envy purged, from pride refined, 
Sought in the regions of the West 
The sunset’s forest-shaded land, 
So reared new realms with comfort blest, 
And safe from harsh oppression’s hand. 


We to the continent, whose verge 
With patient toil they won, 

Succeed, and from the seas’ converge 
To its deep prairie center on, 
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The freedom War and Wisdom gave 
Continues yet, and still shall be 

By Courage, Care, and Love sustained 
Till Time ends in Eternity. 


There was a very respectable procession 
today in honor of the anniversary. The Sons 
of Temperance had purposed an indepen- 
dent celebration, but at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the citizens’ committee, united with 
the remainder of the citizens, and both had 
their exercises in the Presbyterian church, 
on Sixth street. The procession consisted 
of a troop of United States dragoons, the 
State Guards, four fire companies, and the 
Sons of Temperance, numbering in all about 
six hundred persons. The proceedings at 
the church consisted of some detestable sing- 
ing by the choir (five men) of the Sons of 
Temperance, reading of the Declaration, 
an address to the Sons by Brother E. J. Wil- 
lis, and an oration by B. D. Frye. The town 
was very orderly and peaceable, less noisy 
than one of our Eastern towns, not a cracker 
nor rocket being discharged in any part of 
the town, night or day. 

Thursday, roth. Clear, warm.—A mob 
was raised yesterday, with the design of hang- 
ing four unfortunate wretches accused of rob- 
ing a man on the outskirts of the town. The 
thing looks to me, from the evidence of the 
accused, like a forcible sharing of common 
plunder, for which violent prevention of in- 
dividual appropriation of the profit of joint 
roguery, the rifled treasurer seeks revenge by 
a criminal charge. The mob was enlisted on 
behalf of the accuser, and was only restrained 
from lynching by a promise to hold a Court 
of Sessions today for the trial of the de- 
fendants. A special term was accordingly 
ordered by Judge Willis, and a Grand Jury 
impaneled, who, of course, being in part 
composed of yesterday’s mob, found a true 
bill, and the prisoners were arraigned. . 

The whole proceeding was illegal 
The Grand Jury was irregularly made out ; 
many were summoned even prior to the is- 
suance of a venire ; the persons impaneled 
were disqualified for several reasons legally, 
and from bias in the case also in several in- 


stances The charges being capital, 
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this amounted to judicial conspiracy to mur- 
der under the forms of law. 

Friday, 11th Fuly. Clear, warm.—The 
mob today overawed the counsel for the de- 
fendants, and induced them to goon with 
the trial after the continuance of the case for 
two days, as the statute requires. The men 
will, through the feebleness and cowardice 
of their counsel and court, be convicted, of 
course. 

Tuesday, 22d Fuly. Clear, warm.—The 
Whigs made their county nominations last 
night, and fell into the same blunder that 
ruined the Democrats at the spring city elec- 
tion—the false assumption that the squat- 
ters were a miserable faction, too few in num- 
ber, character, and influence to be entitled 
to influence or consideration ; and they will 
suffer, as they deserve, a most thorough and 
humiliating rout, in consequence of it. The 
country will be against the ticket to a man. 
For there all party lines are lost in the one 
single absorbing question of right of settle- 
ment on land manifestly wild and unoccu- 
pied. Are they, it is asked, to respect claims 
to vast districts of country, when we know 
by the evidences brought forward to main- 
tain them that they are fraudulent in fact 
and void in law? Most assuredly, such for- 
bearance is not demanded either by law or 
morality. The benefit to the State conse- 
quent upon our settlement on these vacant 
lands and the cultivation of them is seen by 
all, and no wrong is inflicted thereby upon 
any one, since to make our settlement we 
oust no one, and do not infringe upon eith- 
er the legal or conventionally just claims of 
any person. Daniel J. Lisle, who distin- 
guished himself last winter, by the acrimon- 
ious manner in which he opposed the bill for 
the entry of a xolle prosegui in the cases of 
Robinson, Caulfield, and Parker, is the can- 
didate for senator. The speeches made by 
him in the Assembly are the warrant of his 
fate. James A. Cogswell... heads the 
Assembly ticket. He also is allied to the 
speculators. H. B. Cathin, of Mormon Is- 
land, is a lawyer He was in the city 
last fall, and certainly was not in favor of 
the squatters... . For sheriff they have 
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put forward David McDowell, one of the 
law-abiding citizens who, under command of 
the sheriff, T. McKenny, assailed the house 
of Allen on the 15th day of August, without 
complaint or warrant, and murdered two 
men under the counter, and Mrs. Allen; be- 
sides wounding Allen and driving him from 
the home they had made desolate. .... 
The inherent weakness of the ticket insures 
the success of the Democratic party, if a re- 
spectable ticket is put forward. The coun- 
try strength will prevent the ascendency of 
the anti-squatter clique and influence, and a 
spirit of conciliation will effect a union of all 
parties upon a set of candidates, who, while 
perfectly acceptable to the squatters, will be 
equally so to the speculators. The specula- 
tors can, I think, cast about three hundred 
votes. 

Monday, 18th August. Clear, warm.— 
The squatters, being dissatisfied with part 
of the Democratic ticket . . . held a series 
of meetings last week, to debate the point of 
new and independent nominations. Mc 
Kune would not run as an independent can- 
_ didate, and they therefore made up a ticket 
from the two before them . . . We will be 
enabled to tell what vote mere squatterism 
can poll. I should like to have the opportu- 
nity to gauge its positive strength in this man- 
ner. I presume it to be a fair offset to the 
ultra speculators of the first ward, say 150. 

Friday, 22d August. Clear, warm.—The 
murderous spirit of self-elected vigilance com- 
mittees has been again exhibited, to-the foul 
discredit of our community, and in bold and 
daring defiance of the laws. ‘The three mis- 
erable men condemned last month by mob 
juries, in an illegally constituted Court of 
Sessions, were sentenced to be hanged today. 
Lieutenant Governor McDougal, upon the 
representations of a number of citizens, re- 
spited Robinson, who, upon the others being 
carried by the sheriff to the galiows, was left 
at the city station-house in charge of the 
State Guards. After a time they started with 
him, as was understood, to the prison ship ; 
but instead of going there, they marched to 
the gallows. Upon discovering their pur- 
pose, the keeper of the ship, Mr. James M. 
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McDonald, made an attempt to rescue the 
prisoner, but being unsupported was unsuc- 
cessful. The unfortunate wretch was then 
carried towards the gallows; but the mob 
militia stopped to wait until the sheriff had 
executed the warrant upon the two, and in 
the interval made Robinson drunk with bran- 
dy, in which state . . . . he made a set of 
pretended confessions upon the scaffold, and 
was swung off. The excuse which is ten- 
dered for this mob murder is, that Robin- 
son’s confessions had proven him to be a 
most thoroughly abandoned villain, steeped 
in every crime and wholly unfit to live. This 
is no palliation for the act, since the respite 
postponed but did not change the sentence, 
and only offered him an additional space for 
repentance ; but the fact is, that not expect- 
ing to be punished capitally, he amused him- 
self and sought to make the visitors who 
haunted his cell believe him the hero of 
all the crimes of which he and they had read 

. a silly vanity very common to weak and 
vain men, and which has brought upon him 
the fear-wrought vengeance of the fools with 
whom, for the gratification of a despicable 
passion, he trifled. 

Monday, rst September. Variable, cold.— 
I was in hopes that by the retention of the 
name of Whiteside on the settler’s ticket, for 
county surveyor, we should have a test 
whereby the actual strength of the positive 
ultra squatter vote could be distinctly ascer- 
tained ; but in this expectation I find I am 
to be disappointed most sadly. The last 
printed settler’s ticket sent out by authority, 
contains the name of Wm. R. Cantrell, the 
regular Democratic nominee . . . I do most 
sincerely regret that his name has been thrust 
into the settler ticket, to the exclusion of 
Whiteside, and the preclusion of an ascertain- 
ment of the precise force which squatterism 
can array upon its exclusive and special can- 
didates. 

Thursday, gth September. Cloudy, windy. 
—The election yesterday has resulted far 
more favorably to the Democrats than I an- 
ticipated . . . . Bigler, and I presume the 
whole Democratic ticket, State, county, and 
municipal, has a handsome majority. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHINESE LABORER. 


Two recent articles in the OVERLAND 
MonrTH y, both of which, apropos of the Wy- 
oming Riots, discussed the general question 
of the exclusion of Chinese, were gratifying 
to read: the one, because it presented with 
courtesy and reasonableness a majority view 
usually presented with repellant intolerance; 
the other, because it was a free expression of 
a minority view generally suppressed. 

I cannot agree entirely with either of these 
writers. On the one hand, I should think 
it clear that every nation should have an ab- 
solutely unlimited right of exclusion. This 
is a question for international law to decide, 
and I believe that international law takes this 
right for granted. I am not learned enough 
in the matter to speak positively: but there 
have been so many precedents of exclusion 
and even expulsion, without raising any pro- 
test from the civilized world, that Iam not 
afraid of refutation on this point. Even 
when Von Bismarck expels Polish subjects 
from a cougtry originaliy their own, no one 
suggests that he is exceeding his right ; and 
only the harshness, the moral, not the legal, 
character of the act, is criticised. 

“J.” will say that he speaks of moral, not 
of legal, right, as Charles Sumner took his 
stand on “ Higher Law.” I do not doubt 
that there are many things sanctioned by law 
everywhere, which yet no man and no na- 
tion has a right to do. We admit this with 
regard to past wrongs, such as slavery; most 
people probably hold now that there could 
be no such thing as a right of property in a 
human being, and that no nation or federa- 
tion of nations could confer it; yet legal 
sround to dispute the right there was none. 
Growing civilization will doubtless disclose 
more transgressions of inherent human rights, 
10W sanctioned without question in all civil- 


ied society. But if any one wili allege a 


natural right that controverts law and cus- 
tom, he must take the burden of proof upon 
himself. 


In the present case, it would seem 





clear that “J.” is right in his implied pre- 
mise that our duty (certainly every Christian’s 
duty, and in my judgment, that of every one) 
is to the human race, and not to our own 
kin exclusively. But we must consider that 
the good of the race in the long run may be 
at odds with too careless generosity in the 
present. If it be better for Asia or Europe 
that America should be, a hundred years 
or a thousand years hence, a virtuous, suc- 
cessful rep@blic, than that their laborers 
should find work among us now, then we 
wrong the world as well as ourselves if we ad- 
mit any immigration that risks our national 
future. The case seems parallel to that of 
parents asked to adopt a child into their 
own family of young children. The demand 
upon their charity may be very strong, but 
no wise parents will allow it to overshadow 
the duty of bringing up their own children 
rightly, and the question of what they should 
do must depend on the character of the 
child : if he is corrupt and corrupting, society 
must find some other provision for him, or 
let him go under. As Dr. Widney well said 
in THE OVERLAND, two or three years 
since, the first mission of the United States 
to the world is not to offer an asylum to the 
needy: its first duty is to prove the possibil- 
ity of successful popular government ; and 
the minor mission of offering an asylum must 
never be allowed to endanger the success of 
the first. For it is obvious that, if the free- 
dom and virtue of the nation be lost, it ceases 
to be an asylum, so that de¢h its missions 
fail. Whether to admit or exclude immi- 
grants, then, it would seem, must be decided 
by no general considerations, but in each 
case by the character of the immigration, 
and its probable effect upon our own coun- 
try. 

On the other hand, I cannot feel that Mr. 
Sargent established his thesis, viz: that the 
lesson of the Wyoming Riots and similar dis- 
orders is, that the presence of the Chinese 
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here is a source of lawlessness, which should 
be stopped by excluding them. When I 


find two of my school-boys fighting, or more’ 


fairly, when I find a stronger one pummel- 
ing a weaker one, I do not punish the weaker 
one for being a cause of disorder in my 
school. Nor if I find, by continued expe- 
rience, that the trouble is that the little boy 
habitually gets above the big one in the 
spelling class, and that the big one simply 
will not stand being out-competed, and is 
not going to stand it, and that it is beyond 
my power to preserve peace and order as 
long as the two are together, do I send the 
little one home to his mother with the sug- 
gestion that she teach him at fiome, or let 
him go untaught. I must first thoroughly 
test what the stern hand of just discipline 
will do toward compelling them to live and 
let live together ; and if it proves impossible 
to make them do so, I must consider which 
shows signs of being ultimately most danger- 
ous to my school, and exclude that one. 

I am not speaking now of the other reasons 
for exclusion, which lie outside of the lesson 
of the riots. These riots were simply an 
onslaught of our European aliens upon our 
Asiatic aliens, perhaps because they were out- 
competed by them; perhaps because they did 
not like their costume—the man of low 
grade in Asia, or Europe, or America, is 
very susceptible to differences of skin or 
hair or dress or tongue, and all through his- 
tory has considered them just ground for 
hatred and murder. It may be that on other 
grounds I should find the attacked boy a 
demoralizing member of my school; he 
might be smuggling in forbidden books, or 
teaching the others to smoke, or cheating in 
his exercises. It remains true that the men 
whose attacks on the Chinese form the text 
of the article I speak of, have no such 
grounds of objection. They do not care 
whether the Chinaman is inimical to Chris- 
tian civilization and Republican government 
—they are often avowed enemies of these 
things themselves ; they do care that he is 
inimical to their wages, and excites their race 
prejudice. 


Mr. Sargent himself says: “The Wy- 
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oming Riot was only a form of the con- 
stantly recurring labor-troubles of which 
every country has had experience, and the 
United States has had its full share. As we 
write, there is news of the street-car riots in 
St. Louis, and of the strike of laborers on 
the Shore Line Railroad, in New York. 
The Pittsburg riots, a few years ago, show 
how easily excited are the fears or jealousies 
of the workers, and how destructive their 
passions, when aroused”; and “ J.” makes 
to this the pertinent answer that the Chinese 
are not the cause but the occasion of this law- 
lessness. Remove this occasion, and there 
will be an endless procession of others. 
There is, unquestionably, within our borders 
an element coming from Europe which is 
hostile to the very existence of organized 
society, and absolutely unscrupulous in its 
means of attack. These people come to us 
freely, and are received with the magnificent 
hospitality of America, given our lands, our 
franchise, all that our own children possess. 
They long ago underbid our native labor ; 
they and their children fill our jails and 
poor-houses, increase our taxes, create slums 
in our great cities, from which pestilences 
creep into our homes, and slay eur children ; 
in some of our States they set upon the 
road, every summer, an army of profes- 
sional tramps, who hold our country homes 
under absolute terrorism, and make lonely 
roads unsafe for our wives and daughters. 
This we accept, not exactly without a mur- 
mur, but certainly without any outbreak 
against them, and continue to bestow upon 
them our lands, our franchise, our offices, our 
charities. My object is not just at present to 
compare our European withour Asiatic immi- 
gration; it is simply to call attention to the un- 
paralleled miagnanimity of treatment which 
the European immigration has received from 
us, and the reason we had to expect—as did 
the founders of our republic in adopting this 
policy—that such treatment would attach 
them with an undying gratitude and loy- 
alty to our institutions. Has it turned out 
so? The educated, thoughtful, and virtuous 
class of Europeans, the essentially reforming 
class, has slipped into our ranks like rain- 
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drops into the sea. Why not? they are 
merely later come members of the same 
classes that founded our colonies. But the 


creat mass even of the respectable, law-abid- 
ing foreigners show no scruple against “ cap- 


turing” the country as soon as they have 
fairly settled into their new privileges, revers- 
ing our policies, regarding themselves as the 
real Americans, and abusing the original 
Americans as un-American; until, as Richard 
Grant White neatly said, “Americanism” has 
come to signify the behavior of Europeans 
in America, as opposed to the behavior of the 
original Anglo American stock (I believe his 
phrase is, ‘‘ Americanization is the product 
of the Europeanization of America”). In- 
stances of this attitude are so common that 
we scarcely notice them. It is very common 
to hear Germans or other foreigners on the 
platform, speaking with tongues on which the 
English still halts, cry, “‘ We will not have any 
Puritanism in this country,” as if Puritans 
had not built for them, with blood and toil, 
a country, and after making everything much 
pleasanter for them in it than in their own 
country, invited them to come and share its 
privileges without reserve. It is ludicrously 
common to hear a burst of wrath follow the 
appointment to office of a man of well 
American stock—a Saltonstall, 
for instance —at the un-Americanism of 
calling these old American families to a part 
in the government. Still beyond this cheer- 
ful readiness with which the majority of our 
foreign residents, accepting our invitation to 
ride, reach over to take the reins out of our 
hands, is the actual hostility with which the 
lowest class of Europeans enters upon our 
privileges. It is an old story of the Irishman 
who was met at the steamer with the ques- 
tion what was his political party. ‘* Which 
party is forninst the government? I'll be 
wid the party that’s forninst the government, 
whichever it is.” Some come here with the 
avowed intention of overthrowing our institu- 
tions. Some practically work toward that 
end by slipping promptly into the pauper and 
criminal class ; others by creating the stand- 
ing army of political corruption. 

It is from this class of foreigners that all 


known pure 
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violent resistance to the Chinese comes. 
I do not say that it was these men who 
began the opposition to the Chinese im- 
migration, for I know it was not. I do 
not say that they constitute all the oppo- 
sition now, for that would be obvious non- 
sense. But I do say that they have been 
the soul of the violent, lawless, and cruel 
hostility to them. They are the ones who, in 
Senator Sargent’s words, are so easily excited 
to fear and jealousy and destructive passions. 
And the question I wish to emphasize is : 
Zs the lesson of their latest outbursts that the 
objects of their wrath should be removed ? 
Is it not, rather, that they are people who 
can never be made safe inhabitants of a free 
country, and should themselves be removed ? 
For the Senator would not follow out the logi- 
cal conclusion of his own sentences, quoted 
above, and say that in St. Louis, in Pittsburg, 
on the Shore Line Railroad, the people 
against whom the hostility of the rioters 
turned should be obliged to withdraw from 
the country, or accede unconditionally to 
their demands. I do not speak of the hon- 
est effort of respectable laboring men to ob- 
tain better terms from the world, but of the 
lawless and brutal elements among them who 
are in violence and riot always leaders, and 
often the sole offenders, when I suggest that 
it would be a natural inference that there 
exists among us a body of men who mean 
to have their passions and desires gratified, 
at whatever cost ; who will, if they become 
strong enough, unhesitatingly set our houses 
on fire, blow our bodies limb from limb with 
dynamite under our street cars, boycott our 
means of existence, though it leave us to 
starve—and all, perhaps, in the pursuit of 
some revenge which we have nothing to do 
with ; and that when we encourage or ex- 
cuse the growing tendency of such men to 
respond to any real or fancied grievance 
with savage, undiscriminating violence, we are 
sharpening a knife for our own throats. For 
men of this kind are cowards: they have 
never failed to cringe before the stern hand 
of law; their uncontrollable passion proves, 
after all, to be not so uncontrollable the in- 
stant that a squad of regulars enters the 
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neighborhood, instead of unprotected for- 
eigners or other victims. To such men as 
these, concession is encouragement to farther 
aggression. -If they and the Chinaman can- 
not abide peaceably together in our land 
(and I think so long as we encourage with 
faint blame their outrages, instead of bring- 
ing down upon their cowardice the heavy 
hand of stern condemnation and efficient 
public authority, we have not proved that 
they cannot), it is a point that we ought to 
very seriously consider, wich should go; 
which threatens most the existence of our 
institutions. 

This brings me to the contribution I wish 
to add to Mr. Sargent and “ J.’s ” discussion. 
Mr. Sargent speaks for the many Califor- 
nians who would set apart the Chinese from 
all other races, and discriminate to the last 
degree against it; “J.” for the few who 
would discriminate against noone. I would 
speak a word for those—possibly not so few 
as they seem—who would grant the general 
thesis that we may and should exclude any 
class that seems inimical to the virtue and 
prosperity of our country, but would push 
more closely, and, as it seems to me, more 
candidly, than the anti-Chinese party, the 
question of who ave inimical. 

Let me say just here, however, that I do 
not regard such discussions as these as hav- 
ing any influence in regard to the action that 
will be taken in the matter, for I do not think 
our exclusion policy reversible. That policy 
is a foregone conclusion. When the labor- 
ing class unite in a persistent, definite de- 
mand for anything, they always get it, unless 
some more powerful resistance stands in the 
way than will ever be brought to bear in this 
matter. No Pacific member in Congress will 
refuse his aid to anti-Chinese legislation ; 
neither national party will alienate the vote 
of the Pacific Coast. The question is prac- 
tically settled. 

But it is none the less desirable that we 
should have more rational discussion of it 
than we have had, more candor and liberal- 
ity, for the sake of our own reputation for 
brains and conscience ; and—more impor- 
tant yet—for the sake of continuing in pos- 
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session of our full allowance of brains and 
conscience, for they do not flourish in an at- 
mosphere of intolerance. It is nonsense to 
talk of any people as the Chinese have been 
habitually talked of in our press and on our 
platforms. Every educated man knows that 
the Chinese, whatever their faults, are not a 
race to be set down with indiscriminate in- 
yvective. They are a race that has produced 
sages, scholars, inventors, patriots, among the 
greatest the world has known, a race of many 
virtues and great intelligence. Every one who 
has known Chinamen personally, knows that 
a great deal of what is said of them is sheer 
untruth—either mendacity or the product of 
a brain so excited by intolerance as not to 
know what was untruth. For instance, one 
of our most reputable journals printed two or 
three years since a contribution, in which it 
was urged that a Chinaman was not a human 
being, had no soul, and no claim of common 
humanity on us. The proof offered was that 
laughing and crying were the distinctive 
marks of the human animal, and no one 
had ever seen a Chinaman laugh or cry. I 
am not certain that the major premise is 
zodlogically correct, but I can bear witness as 
to the minor premise, for I constantly see the 
Chinamen that come under my observation 
laughing as merrily as children, when they 
get to skylarking among themselves, or when 
their mastery of the language proves suffi- 
cient to convey an American joke to their 
comprehension. I have seen them stand 
and laugh with bashfulness, too, when mak- 
ing a little present, or undergoing some other 
socially trying interview. They are stoical, 
reticent, and proud, and it is probable that 
few people have ever seen them cry: yet I 
have known one Chinaman to sit down and 
cry with vexation because his bread would 
not rise ; another to shed tears of indignation 
over a breach of good faith that had been 
practised on him; and another to walk to 
the window to hide his tears at parting with 
a baby he had become attached to in the 
family where he worked. 
This no-soul doctrine is, of course, an ex- 
treme instance, but still an instance, of the 
way in which a great deal of the anti-Chinese 
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talk of the Coast contradicts my own obser 
vation. Again, I know, as every one knows, 
that a great deal of our apparent unanimity 
of anti-Chinese sentiment is due to timidity 
and actual suppression of speech. We know 
that we are not as unanimous in our offices 
and parlors as in print. We know that there 
is a mild, but a very real and relentless, ter- 
rorism exercised. No one expects that if 
he stands up for the Chinese in public he 
will be mobbed or assasinated; but he knows 
it will be very unpleasant for him—rather 
more unpleasant than to have talked free 
trade in Pennsylvania or prohibition in a 
German region. No minister, editor, teach- 
er, or other man dependent on public favor 
—certainly no politician—feels it wise or safe 
to avow any pro-Chinese belief; and yet I 
frequently hear in private conversation, or 
detect in the reluctant and forced manner of 
public expression, more or less such belief. 
I know, too, the overwhelming power of pub- 
blic opinion to increase itself; to carry with 
it not only the shallow, but the wise and sin- 
cere. It requires some peculiar and very 
unusual qualities of temperament to form 
judgments contrary to the rush of opinion 
about one. Men in our State, who are so re- 
spected that any expression of theirs on a 
matter of social importance would be consid- 
ered a strong argument, were secessionists 
when they were residents of seceding States. 
They and many like them, of ripe judgment 
and perfect sincerity, were ‘as convinced of 
the wisdom of secession then, as they would 
have been of the necessity of union had their 
lot been cast in a Northern State, and as 
many men of equal intelligence and sincerity 
are now of the wisdom of discrimination 
against Chinese foreigners. And it is un- 
fortunately true, that in any section where 
one opinion strongly prevails, reports and 
statistics become untrustworthy ; those who 
go forth to gather data know that there is 
market only for what tells on one side, and 
the desired data never yet failed to be forth- 
coming in such cases. 

Making allowance, therefore, for the blind 
misstatements of fanaticism, for the time- 
serving of many papers and politicians and 
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the tremendous power of public opinion in 
moulding the sincere belief of others, for 
biased reports and suppressed dissent, some 
of us unquestionably feel that it is not 
adequately proved that the discrimination 
against the Chinese is wise or just; and 
that there is need of a reviewing of the 
evidence—not (let me repeat) for political 
purposes, with any view to reversal of the 
policy, but in a scientific spirit, by educated 
people, among themselves as it were, with 
a view to “clearing our minds of cant.” 
Toward such a review I contribute something 
of my own observation of the Chinese labor- 
er. I offer it for what it is worth; it may be ex- 
ceptional. It is not exclusively one person’s 
experience, for I take into consideration the 
experience of all others whom I have talked 
with. It covers a residence of some twenty 
years in a farming neighborhood on this 
Coast, where, though myself engaged other- 
wise than in farming, I have been in a posi- 
tion to observe closely the laborers on the 
ranches about me. The farming is much of 
it of the more complex sort, known as “ the 
agricultural industries,”—fruit-growing, vine- 
yards, etc.—and requires semi-skilled labor. 
In the neighborhood are a good many Por- 
tuguese peasant farmers, who supplement 
the incomes of their two-acre to ten-acre lots 
by hiring themselves out, and others who are 
as yet dependent upon their day-labor, with 
the two-acre lot in the future; Italian gar- 
deners; the remnants of an Indian rancheria ; 
a hamlet of the Irish hands employed in a 
mechanical industry near by ; and a sprink- 
ling of Chinese farmhands, cooks, and laun- 
drymen. I am, therefore, in a good posi- 
tion for comparative observations. And the 
following are a few of those that have im- 
pressed me : 

In the first place, I have learned that there 
are Chinamen and Chinamen. As well 
judge the Maine farmer lad by the New York 
city Arab, as the well bred, honest, steady 
young fellow from the rice-farms up the river 
from Canton, by the Hong Kong street coolie 
or dock-rat. Most people are quite without 
discrimination in selecting a Chinese work- 
man, and seem to think it is pure luck 
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whether they get aclear-skinned, bright-eyed 
boy, modest, intelligent, and trustworthy, or 
a hard looking old opium smoker. It is per- 
fectiy possible to select with some certainty: 
but the only way I know to do it is to be ac- 
quainted with some sensible, trustworthy 
Chinaman, and explain to him what you 
want ; and if it is his opinion that you will be 
a fair and agreeable employer, whom he can 
feel justified in recommending to his friends, 
you will, as soon as he can find the right man, 
be very satisfactorily supplied. But if you 


have a bad reputation as an employer—if 
you are unreasonable, or bad pay, or un- 
pleasant in your ways and inconsiderate of 


a servant’s feelings, you will be politely told, 
month after month, that no suitable boy has 
yet been found. 

For these farmers’ boys are self-respecting 
fellows. They will not take insulting treat- 
ment, nor even rough jokes; they will not 
bear aggressions on their personal dignity. 
I have known one of them to leave a place 
because some article of food was locked up 
from him, on the ground that there was only 
enough to go around the family; yet he 
would, probably, if nothing had been said to 
him, have estimated that some one must go 
without, and silently refrained from taking 
any himself, as I have often known them to 
do, even when it was a favorite dish. Many 
a household has been suddenly deprived of 
its very satisfactory cook, because some one 
had mocked him rudely, or put hands on 
him roughly. It is worth while to’note this, 
in view of the popular idea that a Chinaman 
will go anywhere and endure anything for 
money. On the contrary, many of this 
class of Chinamen will throw up a paying 
position, and remain time out of 
work sooner than receive indignity. In 
other cases, they submit, but you have a 
sullen, silent servant, evidently enduring you 
with difficulty, regarding you as a low bred 
person, much his inferior, to whom circum- 
stances compel him temporarily to be subject. 
There is almost none of the fierce resent- 
ment of Indian or Spaniard about them; 
they do not desire to stab an employer who 
has struck them—they simply wish to get at 


some 
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once and forever away from such a person; 
and if they do stay with him, detesting him 
all the time, he is nevertheless in no danger 
from smouldering resentment—they do not 
wish to do anything to him, but simply to 
have as little as possible to do with him, 
Under extreme provocation, some of them 
are capable of a sudden murderous rage, in 
which they care not a straw for their own 
necks ; but that is a very rare thing indeed. 
When treated like gentlemen, they behave 
like gentlemen. 

They are, in fact—I speak for my own ac- 
quaintance among them ; others may have a 
different experience—gentlemen. They show 
instinctively a simple retinement and careful 
breeding. In my own home we have in more 
than a dozen years had only two cooks, hand- 
some young fellows from the same village ; 
and in all these years, spent under the same 
roof, in the isolation of a country house, I 
may say that I have had pretty fair opportu- 
nity to know these boys. And I have found 
them both essentially gentlemen. I have 
never seen a European foreigner of their 
humble class who approached them in re- 
finement, simple dignity, and unfailing sense 
of propriety. I do not know how many of 
our own boys could go to a foreign land and 
carry off such a position so well. Inasome- 
what cruder way, the farmhands that I have 
seen much of show the same native refine- 
ment and propriety, though they are often 
bashful and awkward. And I do not doubt 
that they all have been, in fact, carefully bred 
in their siniple homes by painstaking parents. 
When they become certain that you intend 
no ridicule, and will listen with entire respect, 
they will tell you a little about their homes, 
and from their fragmentary accounts it is 
easy to get an idea of the plain, honest, and 
temperate peasantry from which they come; 
and it isan idea that must give one a sincere 
respect for them. 

It must not be supposed that the hiring of 
such Chinamen as these is a mere matter of 
saving in wages. Many of the farmers here 
would employ white men at higher wages in- 
stead of Chinamen at lower, if they could 
get as honest work from them. They have 
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a decided race-feeling in behalf of the white 
men ; they like the convenience of a common 
language; and they want some one who can 
manage horses, a thing which Chinamen are 
very helpless at. But they find it simply im- 
possible to get as intelligent work, or as hon- 
est work, from any available ‘* Caucasian.” I 
have often watched Portuguese and China- 
men on a ranch where a little squad of each 
was employed. I have noted how carelessly 
the Portuguese heeded instructions, and how 
carefully the Chinamen; or when the employ- 
er was out of sight, how nonchalantly the 
Portuguese went down on the nearest seats, 
getting out pipes for a comfortable loaf; and 
how invariably, watched or unwatched, the 
Chinamen’s hoes went faithfully on. ‘They 
seem to have a high sense of honesty about 
their work ; they will drive as hard a bargain 
with you as they can, but they expect to live 
up to it squarely, once made, and give you 
full measure of work for yourmoney. They 
take no advantages, make no excuses, hand 
over to you honestly the work you have 
bought. When this sort of work is to be had, 
and all that Irish or Indian have to offer is a 
shirking, self-seeking sort of make-believe 
work, for which they want the highest prices ; 
and even the industrious Portuguese tries to 
overreach as much as possible in the work he 
does for the money; and when at the end of 
the year the trees that the Chinaman set out 
are all growing well, and the row that the 
Portuguese set out directly beside it is mostly 
dead, the farmers cannot well help hiring 
Chinamen. The Irishmen in the hamlet 
near by all have steady employment in their 
own industry, but they have sons growing up 
in idleness—perhaps a dozen young fellows 
in all, in their teens. Not one of them but 
could have steady, paying work on the farms, 
if they could be trusted ; the only one of them 
whomanyone does trust has it always. But no 
man can “have them around” at any price. 
Some of my neighbors have tried it, after 
reading the urgent appeals of the papers that 
they should dismiss Chinamen and employ 
white boys, and save them from becoming 
hoodlums. What is the result? Work 
scamped beyond the last verge of endurance ; 
Vor. VIL—z. 
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a half dozen cronies from the village at the 
boy’s heels, as he pretends to work, sitting 
around smoking cigarettes near the hay ; eat 
ing unlimited fruit, and carrying it home in 
quantity ; ascertaining the whereabouts of all 
choice varieties, for a raid the next night; 
picking up all small, handy articles that can 
be smuggled off; and finally carrying away 
your hired boy to go swimming, though he 
may know it to be imperative that the fruit 
be dispatched by the next train, and the time 
is short, at best, for getting it packed. The 
experiment was simply hopeless ; no farmer 
couid be asked to endure such labor. The 
Indian, a demoralized, half-breed stock, is 
less mischievous, but quite as thievish, and 
vastly more indolent ‘The Portuguese will 
scamp his work somewhat, and does not con- 
sider his employer’s interests as the Chinaman 
does ; yet, on the whole, he is a hard worker, 
and not altogether stupid ; but he is a terri- 
ble thief, and tools and everything movable 
about the premises disappear before him. 
The Chinaman, on the contrary, is, within 
my experience of him, freer from the vice of 
pilfering than any other laborers we have. 
Indeed, my observation is, that, while abso- 
lutely unveracious, the Chinese are the most 
honest of our foreigners. They will lie with 
perfect serenity and the clearest conscience 
in the world ; but I question if they are not, 
class for class, one of the most honest of ra- 
ces. ‘The Chinese merchants bear an excel- 
lent name for integrity; and the answer of 
an educated Chinese gentleman to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What impressed you most in the Unit- 
ed States,” was “ The want of a sense of hon- 
or.” 

Perhaps the most glaring contrast between 
the Chinaman of platform invective, and the 
Chinaman of my personal knowledge, is in 
the matter of cleanliness. I do not knowa 
race on earth, not even the Anglo-American, 
whose laboring class is so cleanly. What 
other laborers would, at the end of a hard 
day’s work, go half a mile for water, bring 
home a cask of it on a staff, across two 
men’s shoulders, and wash their bodies 
thoroughly before getting their supper ; and 
this, day after day? Nor have the Chinese 
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laborers under my observation been excep- 
tional in this, for I have heard farmers from 
other sections speak of it as a common 
practice. Their clothes are kept very clean, 
their bedding frequently washed and sunned, 
the rooms they occupy kept scoured and 
tidy. Moreover, to my surprise, I have 
found that our cooks exhibit a fastidiousness 
and daintiness about matters of cooking and 
cleaning that even surpasses our own—and 
we chance to be a fastidious family. A sus- 
picion about the age of the meat, or of the 
eggs, faint enough to be overlooked by the 
housewife, will bring from Wan a vigorous 
protest against cooking them, and if it is 
done, you may be sure no morsel will pass 
his lips; bandages and messes that have 
been in a sick-room, milk-pans that have 
not been sufficiently scalded, leaky drains, 
or slops thrown on the ground, he regards, 
apparently instinctively, with all the emo- 
tions a modern sanitarian would desire to 
see. I have learned to repose with a most 
comfortable confidence on the blameless 
past of all that comes to my table, so long 
as Wan presides, for I cannot outdo him in 
fastidiousness. This cleanliness must be, I 
think, a very common trait among even the 
city Chinese ; for notwithstanding all the 
lurid tales of Chinatown’s filth, it is notice- 
able that the health-rates are high among 
them. Moreover, if I may permit myself a 
somewhat unpleasant remark, which is too 
significant to be omitted, I have never, on 
street-car or train, in crowded waiting-rooms 
or anywhere, been annoyed by the unmis- 
takable odor of personal uncleanliness from 
a Chinaman. They exhale garlic sometimes, 
(though they cannot rival a Portuguese or 
Italian in that respect); sometimes opium ; 
sometimes a complex scent of Cathay, which 
probably means dried fish, uncanny vegeta- 
bles, straw-packed china, and all the other 
commodities of chinatown: but never the 
unwashen smell, that, from time to time, 
makes me—who am an uncomfortably sus- 
ceptible person in such matters,—retreat 
from the presence of a “ Caucasian ” neigh- 
bor, and stand up at the farther end of 


the car, sooner than sit near him. I 
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have made the same observation in passing 
even fairly respectable tenement rows—this 
same unwashen smell floats half across the 
street, and it is a smell that I have never 
caught in traversing Chinatown. I have nev- 
er indulged in the San Francisco amusement 
of “doing” Chinatown with a policeman ; 
and if I had, I should not feel that I knew 
any more about the subject until I had also 
done the other foreign quarters in great cities. 
I have known only two men who have done 
both Chinatown and the New York slums, 
and both men (they were Californians) said 
that the New York slums were incompar- 
ably the worst. Such observations as these 
have convinced me that most Chinamen are 
brought up to some strict hygienic code 
which enables them to preserve a remarkable 
good health, in spite of their extreme crowd- 
ing of population. The one point on which 
I have found them indifferent to cleanliness 
is their total disregard of ventilation. ‘The 
neatest Chinaman has no desire at all for 
much cubic air. And somehow they man- 
age to be healthy in spite of it—a proof posi- 
tive that their attention to hygiene in other 
respects must be scrupulous. I suspect that 
personal cleanness, wholesome diet, and ex- 
treme caution about infection, are the prin- 
cipal factors. But is it not rather a remark- 
able trait in a peasantry, that it should have 
had the character to keep up a hygienic ex- 
cellence like this, under the conditions of 
overcrowding and desperate economy of their 
own country? It is certainly sheer breach 
of the ninth commandment, to talk as if the 
Chinese were as a race diseased and carrying 
infection. Nature does not deal differently 
with Chinese eyes and skin from what she 
does with “Caucasian”; and the clear eye 
and pure healthy complexion bear witness to 
healthy blood in a very great number of these 
peasants. 

When once the opium habit has seized a 
man, all this is changed. The neat clothes 
become untidy and approximate the tramp 
standard ; the bright eye becomes dull ; in- 
dustry and honesty are lost. But nothing is 
a wilder notion than that opium-smoking is 
a universal Chinese habit. They are very 
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susceptible to its fascinations, and they hate 
and dread it like a serpent. It is familiar 
history how they were ready to extirpate it, 
and how it was forced back upon them by 
the cannon of a Christian nation. They re- 
gard a man as lost when he has failen into 
the habit. Many of them shun with real 
horror the first whiff of the fascinating pipe. 
“T no spoke opium, you give me ten thou- 
sand dollar,” broke out Wan with unmistak- 
able feeling. He had seen its destruction 
among some who were near to him. One 
must never judge the Chinamen who are not 
opium smokers by those who are. 

Again, any candid mind must be moved 
to respect for a laboring class which, under 
such a struggle for existence as theirs has 
been for generations, could develop a kindly 
and generous temperament, and a love of 
books. We are in the habit of thinking that 
a hard grind and necessity of close economy 
for a single generation will make a man 
close-fisted ; and we have seen the effect of 
such conditions in Yankee and Scotch farm- 
ers. But the Chinese that I have known, 
and that my acquaintances have known, are 
generous ; they help each other with money; 
they make presents of great value in propor- 
tion to their means. It is considered axiom- 
atic here that they hoard everything, spend 
nothing that they can help, and and take all 
their money to China at last. Those that I 
know do not. They almost always have their 
passage money to pay back (and for all the 
talk about “slavery” and “cooleyism,” this 
is the only lien that any one has had on any 
of the Chinamen I have known—they spend 
their money exactly as they please, though 
with great respect for the claims of relatives), 
and they pinch themselves till this is done; 
they also have often to support parents or 
children in China: but after these claims are 
paid, they like to use their money—to make 
presents, to buy watches and nice clothes and 
American notions, to engage in small spec- 
ulations in truck-gardening. They take fail- 
ure in these speculations very well, and I 
have seen them laugh as bravely as an Amer- 
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ican, when the savings of two years had gone 
down in one of them. They can give away, 
and they can lose in legitimate business, but 
they cannot endure to be cheated, and there 
is more tumult over five dollars lost by mis- 
placed confidence, than over five hundred 
lost by a miscalculation of the cabbage mar- 
ket. As to their kindliness, it is noticeable : 
they are fond of domestic animals, and es- 
pecially fond of and good to children. Con- 
sidering that their nation is officially cruel, 
and keeps up judicial torture, one would ex- 
pect to find in them the stolid cruelty that 
they are accused of. And certainly it zs in 
them, but it is in reserve; their dominant 
character is kindly. When they feel called 
upon to be cruel, they can be so without a 
shiver; but they have no wanton cruelty 
about them. It is exactly the quality one 
would expect in a people kindly by nature, 
yet practising judicial torture. It is probably 
one of the many instances in which the union 
of Chinese and Tartar produces incongrui- 
ties in them. ‘The pure Chinese character 
is, I judge, more of the Japanese type— 
gentle, refined, intellectual, honorable, and 
very capable of progress; the Tartar, from 
Mongolia to Turkey, cruel, stolid, and unpro- 
gressive. As to the love of books, it is very 
usual to find your Chinese servant devoting 
his spare time to reading—and not mere- 
ly to the acquisition of our language, but to 
their own literature and science. Wan ex- 
plained to me his views on this point: “I 
think one man no like read books, no got 
anything to do when he no work, bimeby he 
go round, he gamble, smoke opium, no good; 
pretty soon he get like Wing ” (a broken-down 
Chinaman of his acquaintance). “One man 
he like read, he stay home, he read all time, 
no like to gamble, he stay pretty good, he 
get smart, no get sick.” 

These were fairly sound sentiments for a 
heathen, and I suspect that none of the Wy- 
oming rioters, who would probably have had 
Wan’s blood, had he chanced to be there, 
could see the thing more correctly, or act 
on it more sincerely. 

H., Shewin. 
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WE find ourselves confronted this quarter 
with a collection of exclusively minor verse. 
Indeed, much of it is a good deal less than 
minor. Zhe Jnca Princess‘ is by Mrs. To- 
land, who has printed several handsome 
gift-books of poetry before, and one other 
informs us by its title-page that this is not 
its author’s first venture ; the rest, we believe, 
are maiden volumes. Nevertheless, they are 
not absolutely destitute of poetry. 

The Inca Princess tells in smooth verse 
the love-story of the princess, captive in 
Spain, and has a number of finely engraved 
page illustrations, by some of the best Amer- 
ican artists— Schell, Davidson, Frederics, 
Church, Pyle, and Chase. ‘“ The Indian 
maidens, lithe and dun,” by F. S. Church, 
is perhaps the most attractive of these. We 
quote a stanza: 

** With restless sway and prancing feet, 
His coal-black charger wildly played 
Along* the crowded, narrow street, 
And all his fiery moods displayed ; 
Unused inactive to remain, 
He shook his gaudy trappings, bright 
With many a silver-fretted chain, 
That sparkled like the stars of night. 
As thus he plunged and caracoled 
Impatiently from side to side, 
Antonio gracefully controlled 
His antics with indulgent pride.” , 


Another volume that is distinctly designed 
for the holiday season, is a collection of 
gentle and poetic devotional verse, which 
takes its title, AWidden Sweetness, from the 
initial poem. It is decorated by very pretty 
designs, most of them of flowers, printed in 
brown. They are not at all conventionalized, 
and observe a certain appropriateness to the 
werds, but are, nevertheless, purely decora- 
tive. The general tone of the poetry is of 


By M. B. M. Toland. Phila- 
For sale in 


1The Inca Princess 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1386. 
San Francisco by Joseph A. Hoffmann. 

2 Hidden Sweetness, By Mary Bradley. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Holroyd. Boston: Roberts Brothers. For 
sale in San Francisco by Strickland & Pierson. 1886, 


melancholy, turning to religion for consola- 
tion. We quote a few stanzas, that give a 
fair idea of the quality of the rest ; 


“*T heard a little bird sing out one morning, 
While yet the darkness overspread the sky, 
And not a streak of rose gave warning 
That day was nigh. 
“Tt sang with such a sweet and joyful clearness, 
The silence piercing with a note so fine, 
That I was thrilled with sudden sense of nearness 
To Love divine. 
““*Q, weary heart’ (it seemed to utter) ‘ hearken! 
God sends a message to you in my song: 
The day is coming, though the shadows darken, 
And night is long.’ ” 


Elijah, the Reformer,and Other Poems * is a 
far more ambitious affair—a “ ballad-epic ” 
of Elijah’s life, followed by nearly thirty bal- 
lads from Scripture narrative, and theologi- 
cal disquisitions in verse. Nevertheless, the 
volume is perfectly modest in tone, and 
modestly put forth. The author is a clergy- 
man, and most of the poems had been in 
print in the religious weeklies and other re- 
spectable journals, before publication in the 
collection of which this is a second edition. 
They are by no means works of genius, but 
they have a very considerable poetic quality, 
and a refreshing freedom from self-con- 
sciousness, and artificiality ; they are written 
in the simple, elder fashion. Although de- 
vout in tone, and written, apparently, in en- 
tire faith in the historic truth of their narra- 
tives, they are yet animated by a liberal 
spirit toward the worship of “heathen” an- 


tiquity. Thus, in ‘A Vision of the Ages”: 


** Who shall say that to no mortal 
Heaven e’er ope’d its mystic portal, 
Gave no dream or revelation, 

Save to one peculiar nation ? 
Souls sincere, now voiceless, nameless, 
Knelt at altars fired and flameless—- 


8 Elijah, the Reformer, A Ballad Epic, and Other Sa- 
cred and Religious Poems. By Geo. Lansing Taylor, 
D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 188s. 
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Asked of Nature, asked of Reason, 
Sought through every sign and season, 
Seeking God : through darkness groping, 
Waiting, striving, longing, hoping, 
Weeping, praying, panting, pining, 
For the light on Israel shining ! 

Oh, it must be! God’s sweet kindness 
Pities erring human blindness, 

And the soul whose pure endeavor 
Strives toward God, shall live forever ; 
Live by the great Father’s favor, 

Saved through an unheard-of Savior.” 


The narrative versions are illuminated, per- 
haps at their best, by the following extracts 
from the “ Passage of Jordan”: 


‘**On swept the swelling freshet, and high and higher 
clomb 
The whirling, maddening chaos of fury and of foam; 
The majesty of Nature in her unbridled hour, 
That mocks the insect might of Man, and scorns 
his pigmy power. 


‘““What! Tempt that sea of surges? that turbid, 
wild abyss? 
Dost hear the roar like thunder? the dash 
boil and hiss ? 
Go, face the Red Sea’s rolling ! Go, brave the dread 


and 


simoon ! 
But dare not swelling Jordan when all his torrents 


boom! 


** Then Joshua’s trumpet sounded, ‘Take up Jeho- 
vah’s shrine. 
The Lord of all the earth goes forth to lead His 
covenant line. 
March onward into Jordan, Obey the living God. 
Ye pass today an unknown way, by mortals never 


trod.’ 


‘*The mighty column marches, the ark of God be- 
fore : 
They wind down Moab’s headlands, and stand by 
Jordan’s roar; 
Jehovah’s cloudy curtains float abeve the deluge 
dim, 
The sacred feet of white-haired priests are dipped 
in Jordan’s brim. 
** So, at that touch divided, as by an unseen sword, 
From shore to shore the surges cleave a path for 


Nature’s Lord. 
Above, the headlong waters in heaps and moun- 


tains pile; 
Below, the ebbing channel runs dry for many a 
mile. 
‘*Far up the rock-walled valley a refluent lake ex- 
pands 
Ten leagues to Adam’s city, that hard by Zarthan 


stands ; 
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While clitfs of quivering crystal, and foam like Al- 
pine snow, 


O’erhang in awful cataracts the yawning gulf below. 


‘** And now the wonder-working ark the white-haired 

pontiffs guide ; 

They climb the siippery steep and touch dry land 
on Canaan’s side; 

The bridled floods have waited 
command, 

And instant leap, unfettered, from his relaxing 
hand. 


the end of God’s 


‘* With towering curve majestic, the watery moun- 
tains bend. 
The liquid precipice o’erhangs, one arch from end 
to end. 
Then boom ten thousand thunders, ten thousand 


cataracts roar, 
And tumbling, seething chaos foams and bounds 
from shore to shore. 


** Down the long gorge vast rollers in white-maned 
squadrons sweep, 
Like Ukraine's wild battalions, or like the billowy 
deep ; 
The glad, the fierce, the glorious, the thunderous 
roar of waves, 
When all the rout of storms is out, and all the 
tempest raves. 
‘** The long lake bursts in grandeur along its craggy 
Way, 
It shoots and leaps and daskes, and flies in glitter- 
ing spray; 
For Jordan the Descender, with tumult loud and 
hoarse, 
In all his rage goes plunging adown his ancient 
course. 
e‘ March on, my soul, undaunted where duty shines 
before, 
Though deserts blaze around thee, and Jordans 
surge and roar. 
The land on this side Jordan 1s not thy birthright 
blest, 
March on, and find thy Canaan, and enter into 
rest.” 
Miss Grace Denio Litchfield publishes in 
a slip of a pamphlet a poem which she calls 
In The Hospital,’ which tells, neatly enough, 
how the doctor saved from the very verge of 
death a criminal, to go on in his wickedness, 
a baby, to be its mother’s shame, and an in- 
jured child, to barely live for years in tor- 
tures of disease. 
By Grace Denio Litchfield. New 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1885. 


1 In the Hospital. 
York and I ondon. 
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** And the doctor closed his book, and said, 
* Three live by me who best were dead.’”’ 
The angels, however, refused to take him 
to heaven, when his own time came, until 
he had unsaid it, and showed him that the 
criminal had served a good end as an awful 
example, the baby by its influence over its 
mother, and the crippled child by the unself- 
ishness his need enforced on others. 


**Oh pity him, love him! but dare not to say, 
It were better to shorten his life by a day.” 


The doctor accepted the reasoning : 


**T thank thee, I thank thee, O God, that those three 
Whose lives I deplored are yet living by me. 


** And the sunlight fell soft as God’s kiss on his head, 
ce ta : ae ye 
And men stooped o’er him weeping, and said, ‘ He 
is dead.’ 
** But his lips wore a smile of supremest content 


And of infinite calm. He knew now what life 


meant.” 

This sort of @ priort optimism is popular 
in poetry, and passes for profound wisdom, 
because it zy optimism; but it is none the 
less shallow to deal with any such complex 
and terrifying problem as the existence of 
evil, superfluous, or suffering lives, in this 
hasty way ; and it-is an annoying feature in 
such attempts that, by their very hypothesis, 
they assume an air of superior wisdom over 
the less hasty thinker. Now, without any 
disrespect to Miss Litchfield’s angels, we feel 
certain that the doctor could have given them 
all the information they gave him, and a great 
deal more, both on that side and the other 
side, out of his experience ; it was quite ab- 
surd to present any such elementary consid- 
erations in the problem of evil to a veteran, 
and his author takes violent liberty with him 
in representing him as satisfied therewith. 
The verse is of very fair merit. 

Not bad, either, is some of the verse in a 
volume of lyrics rather artificially named 
Shadow's.. It is divided into three parts— 
“ Fixed Shadows,” “ Shifting Shadows,” and 
“ Shadows of Dawn,” but the significance of 
these titles we fail to find. ‘The “ Fixed 
Shadows ” are all rondeaus, rondels, triolets, 
ballads, and sonnets, so possibly the name is 
Camp. San Francisco: 


Shadows. By George K 


\. L. Bancroft & Co. 1885 
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a reflection upon the fixed and rigid nature of 
their metrical requirements. ‘There are too 
many of them, and too much alike ; the in- 
gpiration has had to be spread out very thin, 
and they have little originality ; but they are 
not without tact and grace, and a pretty use 
of language; and now and then one is better 
yet. For instance, this pair of triolets : 
** Which is the best to woo ? 
Tell me, I pray. 
Brown eyes, or black or blue— 
Which is the best to woo? 
Which will dead love renew, 
Hazel or gray ? 
Which is the best to woo ? 
Tell me, I pray. 
** Wooing is bad at best, 
Sweet though it be. 
Nay, dearest, smooth thy crest. 
Wooing is bad at best; 
Love’s is a brittle nest 
In a glass tree. 
Wooing is bad at best, 
Sweet though it be.” 
In trying rough mining and dialect poems, 
the writer is evidently out of his sphere, and 
the effort at humor is strained and unpleas- 
ant, and not without coarseness. But in one 
or two places, he shows it possible for him 
to succeed in more delicate and subtle 
humor. 

A Christmas Rose* is to be regarded rath- 
eras a holiday souvenir than a book of verse, 
yet the single poem which it contains is of 
very fair literary merit, well up toward the 
best order of souvenir verse. It is published, 
without title-page, or name of author or pub- 
lisher, in a pretty volume, bound in imitation 
alligator skin, and illustrated on every page by 
reproductions from pencil-sketches. These 
sketches are appropriate and excellent in 
their “ literary” quality, as the phrase is; the 
face and figure subjects are a little deficient 
artistically, but the flower and landscape 
studies are excellent. It is designed express- 
ly as an appropriate Christmas gift from Cal- 
ifornians to Eastern friends, thus meeting a 
real difficulty felt by gift-buyers here every 
winter, in sending things back toward the re- 
gions where they have already lost their nov- 
elty. 


2A Christmas Rose. For sale by James ‘T. White. 
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SoME men’s works are greater than them. 
selves, and some men are greater than their 
work. Some men appear great from a dis- 
tance, but grow smaller and smaller as we ap- 
proach, until they seem, on intimate personal 
contact, of very ordinary stature; others grow 
ever larger as we come nearer. To the for- 
mer class belong men in whom acuteness of 
intellect and untiring industry, urged by fer- 
sonal motives, predominate; to the latter 
class, men in whom intellectual energy is en- 
nobled by moral qualities, and who dedicate 
their lives only to noblest purpose. Men of 
the former class quickly culminate and de- 
cline—often sadly decline ; those of the lat- 
ter class grow grander to the end. 

To this latter class belonged Agassiz. 
Those who knew him best know that, great 
as he was as an original worker and writer, 
he was still greater as teacher, and greatest 
of all as friend and companion. He sowed 
seed-thoughts broadcast everywhere and on 
all occasions, in public lectures and in famil- 
lar conversation, anxious only that they might 
find good soil, spring up and bear fruit, but 
careless whether or not the sower be recog- 
nized. No scientific man ever worked more 
intensely and continuously, or accomplished 
more and higher results embodied in perma- 
nent form: but the greatest work of all was 
the powerful impulse he gave to biological 
science by his own personal and contagious 
influence. Is not this a great life ? 

Now, it is such a life which we find em- 
bodied—vividly embodied—in the book be- 
fore us. The writer modestly calls herself 
editor. The book, indeed, especially in the 
first part, which treats of his European life, 
is little more than correspondence ; but such 
correspondence! and _ so skillfully, lovingly 
put together! Those who desire only to 
know aéouf the man may prefer a shorter and 
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more direct way of telling the story of his 
life ; but those who desire to know the man 
himself will prefer that he should speak for 
himself. And surely, the story of such a life is 
worth telling. What can be more stimulating 
to the young than the picture of his bright 
childhood, with its intense, open-eyed love of 
Nature, and of his ardent youth, with its eager 
desire and passionate seeking for truth ; what 
more inspiring to manhood than the lofty, 
unselfish purpose toward which he worked 
with an energy which repeatedly broke down 
his health in spite of his powerful physique ; 
what more satisfying to ripe age than the 
moral grandeur of his later years? No one 
can read the book without being stimulated, 
elevated, purified. 

Agassiz was an intense worker for more 
than fifty years. His life cannot be divided, 
like that of most men, into a period of learn- 
ing and a period of working. With him, 
working and learning were indissolubly 
united. From childhood to his death, he 
was continually learning and continually im- 
parting, continually receiving and continually 
giving, and to him the giving was even more 
blessed than the receiving. At twenty years 
of age, he is already engaged in the publica- 
tion of an important original work, which at- 
tracts the attention of the foremost men of 
the time, such as Humboldt and Cuvier. 
At twenty-three, he had already undertaken 
his great work on “ Fossil Fish,” and all 
the grand ideas of his life were already ger- 
minating in his mind. At twenty-nine, his 
views on Glacial Agency were brought out 
and urged in spite of the bitter opposition 
of Von Buch, Humboldt, Murchison, and all 
the leading geologists of that time. The 
Positive philosopher, Auguste Comte, de- 
fines a great life as one in which great ideas 
are conceived in youth, and steadily worked 
out to the end. Agassiz’s whole life-work 
was already blocked out at thirty. For near- 
ly forty years he worked steadily toward the 
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completion of what was then clearly con- 
ceived. 

What, then, were the great ideas which un- 
derlay his life-work? These may doubtless 
be gathered by the thoughtful reader from 
the book before us; but they are’ not for- 
mally stated as we would state them. ‘The 
full significance of his work in scientific phi- 
losophy was, perhaps, imperfectly conceived 
even by himself. I take this opportunity, 
therefore, of expressing my own views on 
this subject, because I believe that full jus- 
tice has never been done Agassiz in this 
regard. 

Underlying Agassiz’s whole life-work there 
were two great ideas. One of these is the 
idea of glaciers as a prime geological agent, 
sculpturing mountains now, sculpturing a 
large portion of the surface of the earth in 
a formerepoch. Glaciers had been ardently 
studied before Agassiz, but only as a prob- 
lem in physical geography. Agassiz trans- 
ferred the subject into the wide field of 
geology. He astonished the world by an- 
nouncing a glacial epoch, immediately pre- 
ceding the present, during which the north- 
ern portions of both continents, America 
down to latitude 4o° and Europe to latitude 
50, were sheeted with ice several thousand 
feet thick, and the whole surface of the land 
modified by this agent. After a period of 
fierce conflict, his views are now universally 
accepted, and the whole field of geological 
thought has been revolutionized thereby. 

The second grand idea introduced by 
Agassiz is still more important and far reach- 
ing in its effects. It was the idea that ¢v each 


geological history is epitomized in embryonic 
changes of existing forms ; and thus that em- 
bryology furnishes the key to geological suctes- 
ston. This idea is the very basis of the theo 
ry of evolution. Embryonic development 
is not only evolution: it is the type of all ev- 
olution. What I mean ky evolution is a 
process similar to embryonic development. 
Now, Agassiz showed that the process of 
development of the organic kingdom in geo- 
logical times is similar to the process of de- 
velopment of the embryo, and therefore is a 
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process of evolution so far as form is con- 
cerned. It is true that, for reasons which 
I will presently give, he used the word de- 
velopment instead of evolution. Further- 
more, he announced all the laws of geologi- 
cal succession as we now know them, and 
showed that they are also the laws of em- 
bryonic development. Thus the whole 
foundation of a scientific theory of evolution 
was laid by him, and by him alone. The 
theory of evolution owes as much to him as 
to any other man, not excepting Darwin 
himself. To him more than to any one man 
is due the great impulse to biological science 
and to modern thought associated with that 
theory; for the most fruitful ideas and meth- 
ods of biological science were introduced 
by him. But because he rejected the theory 
of evolution, as propounded by Darwin, his 
true relation to modern thought is still unrec- 
ognized. 

What, then, is the essential difference be- 
tween the development theory of Agassiz and 
the evolution theory of Darwin? I answer: 
It was not in the Process, but in the force of 
change. Agassiz refused to believe that the 
force of development of the organic kingdom 
throughout geological time was zv/erent in 
the thing developing in the same sense as it 
is in theembryo. He compared the process 
to the development of a building under the 
hand of an intelligent architect. For him, 
new species cannot be formed by transmu- 
tations from previously existing species, but 
only by direct creative act; although the 
successively created forms follow each other 
in a regular order, and according to laws 
which he has shown to be the laws of embry- 
onic development. By refusing to acknowl- 
edge the origin of species by natural process, 
he placed the whole subject of origin of spe- 
cies outside of the domain of science, for 
science deals with the natural, not the su- 
pernatural. In a word, he laid solidly the 
whole foundation of a true scientific theory 
of evolution, and then refused to build there- 
on. 

There is, to me, something supremely grand 
even in this refusal. The opportunity to be- 
come the leader of modern thought, the fore- 
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most man of the century, was in his hands, be—indeed, than anything can possibly be 
and he refused, because his religious philos- made by proof. From this standpoint, 
ophy, and perhaps, also, his religious senti- therefore, he was right in rejecting evolution 
ments, forbade. ‘To Agassiz, and, indeed, as conflicting with a far more certain truth. 
to all men of that time—to many, alas, even The mistake he made was not in rejecting 
now—evolution was synonymous with ma- evolution because it conflicted with the ex- 
terialism ; and materialism was to him ab- istence of Deity, but in imagining that there 


surd. Will some one say: “The genuine 
truth-seeker follows truth wherever she seems 
to lead, whatever be the consequences?” 
True enough : whatever be the consequences 
to the seeker—to his previous opinions, preju 
dices, theories; but not whatever be the con- 
sequences to truth itself—or to still more 
certain truth. Now, to Agassiz and to all 
genuine thinkers, the existence of God (and 
therefore the falseness of materialism) is 
more certain than any scientific theory can 


was any such conflict at all. But this was 
the universal mistake of the age. A lesser 
man would have seen less clearly the higher 
truth, and therefore accepted the lower. A 
greater man would have risen above the age 
and seen that there was no conflict, and 
therefore accepted both. This is the posi- 
tion to which all thinking men are coming 
now, but one almost impossible at that time 
to a man of the strong religious nature of 
Agassiz. 
Joseph Le Conte. 
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WHEN a wealthy man makes an educational en- 
dowment, the most serious risk that he runs is of ty- 
ing up the administration of it too closely. His own 
occupations have lain apart from the actual adminis- 
tration of education ; and whatever his intelligence, 
it is impossible that he should know enough of the 
working of school matters to foresee the effect of his 
own regulations ; consequently, when they come to 
be put into practice, unexpected difficulties arise, and 
in many a case, the whole gift has been made almost 
inoperative by the inflexibility of its conditions. It 
was, therefore, a most, gratifying thing to find that 
Governor Stanford’s deed of gift imposes all but no 
conditions, and makes no attempt to map out the 
great institution. This foreshadows an intention of 
feeling his way along, step by step, which is highly 
hopeful for the future of the institution. The deed 
amounts to little more than a formal committing of 
the donor to the purpose of building a great educa- 
ional institution at Palo Alto ; and, as one of the 
most shrewd and prudent scholars in our State has 
aid: ‘* The more slowly the plan is shaped, the 
greater its chance of success.”” So far as the plan is 
ndicated by the deed, it seems to be in almost every 
provision wise, liberal, flexible, and capable of being 
made the basis of a noble scheme of education. Two 
x three of the provisions, however, will certainly be 

ind to work other results than those intended ; and 
t is most fortunate that the donors have reserved the 


iberty of changing any provision hereafter. 


lHE public has no authoritative information of the 


I 


University plans, beyond the published terms of the 


gift and Governor Stanford’s accompanying speech, 
But a good deal of semi-official information has been 
given by newspaper interviews with Mr. Haymond: 
From these and other sources, it becomes evident 
that we may feel safe in counting upon the final en- 
dowment as twenty million. This is probably the 
largest gift ever made to the people by one man ; 
concentrated upon a university proper, it would make 
under careful management the most splendidly en- 
dowed one in America, and probably in the world. 
Harvard’s and Columbia’s endowments are variously 
stated by the different authorities we have consulted, 
but they can scarcely be above eight million ; Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Michigan, Yale, Johns Hopkins, and 
our own State University, have from three to five 
million. But there seems to be no intention of con- 
centrating this magnificent sum upon a university 
proper. Unless the reporters have misrepresented 
Mr. Haymond, the plan he sketched out was some- 
thing as follows: A three-fold system of education, 
beginning with the primary, aud proceeding to the 
highest in the diverging directions of art, technics, 
and the humanities, thus including kiadergartens, 
primary schools, trade schools, work shops, machine 
shops, schools of technology, laboratories, farms, art 
schools and galleries, musical conservatory, and pro- 
fessional schools, besides the regular English schools, 
academies, college, and university proper. It is prob- 
able that either Mr. Haymond has not been correctly 
reported, or does not quite express the giver’s inten- 
tion, for it is hardly likely that Mr. Stanford is una- 
ware how inadequate even his princely gift is to any 


such scheme. Magnificent and unparalleled as the 
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gift is in itself, applied to the needs of a whole sys- 
tem of education like this it would produce only a col- 
lection of scrimped and struggling institutions, as 
much in need of money as if each one had been 
founded by ordinary means, instead of by a lavish 
polymillionaire. That Mr. Stanford will 
schools, which he has repeatedly said are to equal 
the best in the world, brought down to any such con- 
dition, is not to be supposed. He is too good a bus- 
iness man to enter upon expenditure without getting 


see his 


careful estimates beforehand ; and there is every rea- 
son to expect that the plan will ultimately shape it- 
self into something like a realschule, a gymnasium, 
and a university, with, perhaps, lower trade-schools, 
and some art-classes. For this, with the libraries, 
laboratories, workshops, machine shops, etc., that 
will be needed, the money will be adequate, but not 
teo much, 


WE said there were two or three points in the 
deed which would probably work different results from 
those intended. One of these, doubtless, will never 
be changed. It is the location at Palo Alto. It 
seems to be the judgment of all who have observed 
the matter carefully, that 
bly situated in a suburban place, like Palo Alto, and 


while a college is admira- 


so, too, an academy—post-graduate university work 
is at a serious disadvantage outside of a great city. 
The suggestion has been made, that if Mr. Stanford 
could be willing to keep all the under-matriculate 
and under-graduate work at Palo Alto, and bring the 
post-graduate work to San Francisco, drawing into 
its circle, either by loose affiliation or merely by close 
neighborhood, all the kindred institutions in the city, 
it would contribute inestimably to the success of his 
work. In this power of codperation with every 
other means of education within reach, lies much of 
the secret of a successful university. It will be deeply 
to be regretted, if, instead of coming to be the living 
heart of educational work in California, toward which 
and from which all the currents flow, the Stanford 
University is to stand detached, duplicating work al- 
ready fairly done, and so losing its own power to do 
a great deal not already done. It is a delicate mat- 
ter to criticise the choice of Palo Alto as the exclusive 
location ; for every one understands how dear a per- 
sonal motive has directed that choice; yet, in a mat- 
ter of so vast public importance, it is not an imperti- 
nence to say that, in the long run, whatever is most 
for the greatness and efficiency of the University is 
most honor to the son whose memory is to become 
so nobly inimortal in it. 


Or all the provisions for the University, probably 
none has struck the public so favorably as the ar- 
rangement for its absolute control by the President ; 
and probably none will result in so unexpected and 


decisive a check to the satisfactory organization of 


the University. We have found this opinion abso 


familiar with the 


lutely unanimous among all those 
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working of universities whom we have consulted. It 
would seem, on the face of it, wise, that one man 
should be made responsible for the whole administra- 
tion of a great organization, and be free from unin- 
formed meddling. But ‘‘ responsible” in this case 
can only mean responsible to the trustees, or to the 
public ; neither of whom can be judges of the wisdom 
or unwisdom of his action in anything but a case of 
flagrant abuse. He becomes, therefore, practically 
irresponsible, except that he can be removed if his 
whole course is so unsatisfactory as to justify this. 
Short of such serious action, he is left an autocrat 
over his faculty, able to dictate as to their teaching, 
to dismiss them from their positions, and this with- 
out appeal on their part, save by stirring up such 
feud and protest as may lead to the removal of the 
president by the trustees—a course which their own 
dignity, their own tenure at the president’s pleasure, 
their regard for the well-being of the institution and 
its preservation from the wrangling and faction that 
kill scholarly life, would forbid. The inevitable re- 
sult would be that the best men—the men who had 
the most self-respect and regard for the peace of the 
university, and who also were surest of easily finding 
chairs elsewhere—would resign; while the worse ones 
would remain and quarrel, be decapitated by the 
president, get him decapitated, and destroy peace 
and progress worse than even a State legislature and 


politics can do. 


But, most fortunately, it could never get to this 
point, for the reason that all the best professors will 
foresee all these difficulties, and instead of coming 
here and resigning, will simply refuse to accept chairs 
under such administration. It matters not how wise 
and kind the president may be: he might die ina 
year, and the professor be exposed to all the uncer- 
tainties of his successor. And these are uncertain- 
ties that scholars of high rank will not subject them- 
selves to. Any provision that asks them to, shows 
a failure to appreciate the alniost unequalled dignity 
and independence of the position of the scholar. 
*** The Republic of Letters’ is the phrase, and it is 
a correct one,” said one of the gentlemen with whom 
we have talked of this. 
the university —faculty constitutes a republic, of which 
the president is merely the administrative head. It 


The college—still more, 


cannot be made otherwise by decree, because the 
republican system is the only one under which any 
professor who has conscience and competence in his 
own line, can work. It must not be forgotten that 
each professor is, in his own line, a very much greater 
man than the president. Think for a moment who 
have made Harvard great, and what would be the 
absurdity if President Eliot and his predecessor had 
held autocratic authority over his professors Agassiz, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell. Professor Hilgard 
tells with appreciation an anecdote of a regent of the 
** My idea 
of it is just this : the regents are the planters, and the 


University of Mississippi, who explained: 
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professors are the overseers.” ‘* He did not complete 
his figure,” the professor adds, ‘* and go on to say that 
the boys were the niggers ; but they drew the infer- 
ence, and shaved his horse’s mane and tail that night.”’ 
What the effect of this protest was on the regent’s 
views of college government, the anecdote does not re- 
late but to make the president the planter, and the 
professors the overseers, would show only a more in- 
telligent form of the same misapprehension of the 
true position of a scholar in his own field. He must 
have freedom ; he must have security of tenure, dis- 
turbed by not even a sense of possible interference ; 
he must have that dignity in the eyes of the students 
that nothing but knowledge of a powerful and inde- 
pendent position can give. Otherwise, he will not 
come to a university. We are not speaking from 
conjecture in this. It has been the experience of 
both Harvard and Johns Hopkins Universities, that 
they cannot by higher salaries take eminent men 
from the European universities, unless they guarantee 
them security of tenure and freedom in their own de- 
partments. Johns Hopkins failed, after a strenuous 
effort, in getting a mathematician of high standing 
from a German university——although it promised both 
permanent tenure and freedom, and he was himself 
because it could not guarantee in 
addition a pension : he felt that he must not give up 
security for either himself or his family, for more 


anxious to come 


noney and the least insecurity. 


THE public is always ready to overrate the power of 
money among scholars. Agassiz, who ‘‘ had no time 
to make money,” is no exception in that respect to 
ali scholars of rank. There has been talk in the pa- 
pers of the possibility of calling Tyndall, Huxley, Ar- 
nold, to this State, on the strength of the salaries the 
Stanford endowment offer. It is improbable 
that any salary whatever would induce these men, or 


can 


any others of their standing, to leave the places 
where they are happy and satisfied, and come to 
the They have 
already the things that men pour out money to 
get—honor, social place, congenial surroundings and 
associates, happy occupation, better helps to this 


uncertainties of a new institution. 


occupation from men and libraries and schools about 
them than centuries can create in a new coun- 
try, and incomes sufficient to enjoy all this in com- 
fort; why, therefore, should they sacrifice any of 
it for more money? They do not care to spend 
money in either ‘‘ pleasure * or show, for they have 
no time nor taste for suchthings. No private expen- 
iture they could make on books and apparatus could 
replace the quantity of such help they would lose in 
leaving Europe, nor would all that the new Universi- 
ty could possibly offer in this line approximate the 
collective amount they could have access to among 
he various institutions near them now; and they have 
addition a pleasantness of intellectual and social 
surroundings, a deep root of home and family and 
ncestral association in the soil, such as offers of money 
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have repeatedly, hitherto, failed to induce men to tear 
up. Young men of promise will spring to the offers 
of the University; but even they, if they fulfil their 
promise and become leaders, will be very apt to be 
drawn away by smaller salaries to the institutions 
where more dignity of position, completer feeling of 
security and freedom, and ampler association with oth- 
er men who have demanded the same, will be possible, 
than under the system of administration here. This at- 
titude of scholars cannot fail to become evident to the 
builders of the University before they have progressed 
far in organization; and as Mr. Stanford has very 
wisely made all these provisions merely experimental, 
a revision of this one will doubtless be made. 


THE question has been raised what effect the new 
University will have upon the State University. A 
hasty impression has been that it would overwhelm 
and crush it. This is utterly fallacious. A new Uni- 
versity covering the waole ground, would divert some 
students from the old, and check the flow of endow- 
ments toward it; but the three million solid en- 
dowment already possessed cannot be shaken. If 
the whole scheme indicated by the newspapers be 
carried out, there will not be much more money than 
this left of the Stanford endowment for purely univer- 
sity purposes; moreover, if the colleges and real- 
schiile at Palo Alto should prove to be covering the 
undergraduate ground well, it is perfectly possible 
at Berkeley to raise standards and concentrate the 
whole three million on graduate work—a sum as 
large as Harvard can devote to purely graduate work, 
and larger than Johns Hopkins can. Even if the 
Stanford endowment be concentrated on college, 
university, and technological work, the two institu- 
tions will doubtless be saved from interference by the 
invariable tendency to differentiation between schools 
of high rank. If the Palo Alto one has as strong a 
drift toward the technical training and applied sci- 
ence as now seems probable, the Berkeley one will 
almost inevitably take the lead in letters and pure 
science. This tendency to differentiation will be 
helped on by the voluntary coéperation to that pur- 
pose of the managers of both institutions. Rivalry 
may exist between the students, and even between 
the business managers of schools, but the impulse to 
coéperation between faculties is too strong to be 
The ‘* Republic of Letters” is more to 
It is by all means to be 


restrained. 
them than any one school. 
hoped that some distinct and systematic method of 
cooperation will be adopted, not only between the 
two universities, but between these and other schools 
and institutions of learning in the State, so as to 
avoid, as far as possible, duplication of departments, 
thus weakening the total of educational advantage 
that may be given to the State. It has been hinted 
that Governor Stanford, who once received insulting 
treatment from a political faction of the State Legis- 
lature in a matter relating to the University, will, on 
this account, desire to use his University to hurt, in- 
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stead of help, the State University. We must be 


permitted to hold a higher opinion of this generous 


. . e 
gentleman han to believe him capable of resent- 


ment of such sort. Governor Stanford’s reputation 
has always been of magnanimity and of reasonable- 
ness. He has not escaped without much political 
abuse and class jealousy in this State, which has not 
unfrequently degenerated into personal abuse. He 
has walked down the street and seen himself por- 
trayed in insulting cartoons; he has seen crowds 
thronging to meetings where he knew his name would 
be cursed with all unreason and violence. Yet he 
has not failed in the magnanimity to bestow upon 
the children and grandchildren of these very men the 
very fortune that aroused their hostility. Nor has 
he failed in the reasonableness that perceived, through 
all abuse, the real regard in which he has person- 
ally been held always in this State. It is remark- 
able how warm a place in popular esteem Governor 
Stanford has always held as an individual, directly 
in the face of every wind of denunciation of him as 
a wealthy railroad man. But it is not every one 
who would have had the discrimination to perceive 
this, to sift out the influence of demagogue and _pol- 
itician, allow for the unreason of poor and unhappy 
still retain his love for this State and 
The man who did so is not the man 


men, and 
its people. 
who is going to become the enemy, or even to 
cease to be the friend, of an institution which was 
the chief victim 
the time—of a slight offered him by a legislature 
during its brief and soon to be scattered existence. 
THE OVERLAND chances to know, by the very best 
of all evidence—that of eye and ear—how eager par- 
tisans of Governor Stanford the University people 


and recognized itself to be so at 


were; how great the disappointment and indignation 
when they failed to obtain him as regent; how hot 
the comments of the young men, and_ how grave the 
regrets of the elder men. This, Governor Stanford 
probably does not know. But he does know well, 
in general, how easily a few intriguers and politicians 
may belie the sentiment of a whole community. Un- 
doubtedly, the incident showed him the dangers of 
political control in educational matters, a considera- 
tion which very legitimately led him to separate his 
own endowment from the possibility of such control. 


Ir is impossible that the Universities should hurt 
each other. The anxiety that is in the minds of their 
friends is only lest they should fail to help each other 
as muchas possible. It isa matter of tremendous im- 
portance that they should, for the present opportuni 
ty will never come again in the history of human af 
fairs, and it will takethe united, cooperating strength 
of all the educational force in the State to thoroughly 
We mean, that 


agyregations of private fortune on 


utilize it. there never will be 


again 
such large virgin 
sses which will 


future generations the educational 


soil. It is now possible to start proce 
make California in 


center of the world, and the home of the highest civ- 
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ilization. Governor Stanford has the power to do it, 
and the will. To have in existence such a conjunc- 
tion as this—the favorable external conditions, the 
ability, and the will—rouses the most eager hope 
that the one thing remaining will be supplied—viz: 
the wise utilization of all the means to so great an 
end. Mr. Stanford’s endowment alone cannot do it; 
but Mr. Stanford’s endowment allied with, leading, 
drawing into its vast current, helping and helped by, 
all others in the State, avoiding every possible waste 
of force, utilizing every resource to its utmost, can do 
it. If he fails to thus use it, he will achieve a great 
work, but he will lose an opportunity to achieve a 
mighty one. 


THE young ladies of the San Francisco Art League 
accomplished a very successful bit of holiday work, 
in the making and putting on sale of some two thou- 
sand hand-painted California Christmas cards, at 
prices ranging from twenty-five cents to two dollars, 
The need of something of the sort is felt here every 
holiday season, for it is not satisfactory to buy here 
and send back to the East cards that have just come 
from there, and are probably more familiar and more 
abundant there than here. Something peculiarly 
Californian isa real want : and the young ladies have 
met it with much taste and enterprise, searching book- 
binderies and Chinese shops for novel mountings, and 
drawing upon California wild flowers and scenery 
for their subjects. The good commercial judgment 
shown in the undertaking has justified itself in the 
sale of most of the cards ; and it is gratifying to see 
the correct perception of a real need of the market, 
and also of the way to utilize it by codperative effort, 
showrr by the venture, in contrast with the helpless 
struggle one so often sees girls make to earn money 
by what is unmarketable. The cards are in oil, wa- 
ter-color, pen and ink, sepia, and pencil, on muslin, 
ribbon, bark of trees, and oriental paper. 


Water Rights in British Columbia. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY: 

In the OVERLAND MONTHLY for May last, there 
appeared an article upon ‘Riparian Rights”: in 
June, this was followed by an article on ‘* Riparian 
Rights from Another Standpoint.” 

In referring to these articles, I have only memory 
to lean upon. I send to my friends in England each 
number of the OVERLAND when I have read it. It 
works well in several ways, to take a high class peri- 
odical and to send it to loved ones far away: you give 
them much enjoyment; you create an additional 
chain, binding soul to soul; dear hands will touch 
the leaves which your hands have touched ; and—to 
take the 
this magazine I shall one day be missed. 
lent friends, Messrs. Hibben & Company, will forward 


lowest and most selfish ground-—through 


My excel- 


it to me with their customary punctuality and kind- 
ness, and with the most reckless indifference as to the 
account: but I shall 


swelling of my long-standing 
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not be here to receive it ; this hand shall never again 
write the far-off address on the wrapper of an OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY ; away over the broad Atlantic they 
missed ” 


se 


will expect it in vain, and then I shall be 
—probably for as long a time as the best and noblest 
of us all is missed. Ah me! how short is that time: 
only in the memories of their unpaid creditors do the 
departed live long. Well, well, let me hope that 
mine may find sufficient to enable them to exclude 
me from any unhallowed reminiscenses, and to forget 
me quickly and kindly. 

jut what has all this to do with Rights, Riparian, 
Prescriptive, Statutory, and so forth? Let me ‘* hark 
back ” to my subject. 

The writer of the first of the two articles to which 
I have referred, after having given some very inter- 
esting information upon common law rights in Cali- 
fornia, proceeded to argue that a fuller recognition 
by the courts of State rights as opposed to the for- 
mer would accord with the better agricultural interests 
of the country. 

The second writer took the converse view, urging 
the full maintenance of common law rights. He 
showed, as I think, fairly, that there need seldom be 
any conflict between riparian and State rights, but 
that, when such did arise, the latter should give way. 

Both writers inform us that the judges have in all 
_ cases sustained common law rights, where these have 
And we further learn 
that only in one case has the 
question of the right of diversion by a riparian owner 


conflicted with State rights. 
the ‘* Huggins case” 


‘come squarely before the courts,” and that the 
right was conceded to a limited extent. I wish that 
we could have had some fuller information about this 
Huggins case. I infer, however, that as long as no 
injury to another riparian owner occurred, a right of 
diversion would be admitted under common law, 
and as against rights acquired merely by statute. 
Speaking generally as to the whole ground under 
their feet, I regret exceedingly that these two able 
writers should not have treated their subject more 
exhaustively; at the same time, I recognize that a 
magazine—-however gracious its Editor—has limits; 
and this reminds me that unless I very quickly get to 
British Columbia waters, any faint hope which I may 
entertain as to the acceptance of this ‘‘ unconsidered 
tritle” will be crushed by its prolixity. 

Just about the date of the publication by you, Mr. 
Editor, of the above articles, the farmers of British 
Columbia, or, at all events, of that large section of 
the country which is dependent on artificial irriga- 
tion, were watching with grave interest the result of 
a suit in which, for the first time, riparian and pre- 
scriptive rights were raised in opposition to statutory 
rights. So dominant were these latter, and so com- 
pletely lost sight of were rights at common law, that 
“*Varmer ” Hodge stood open-mouthed when a clever 
lawyer (for the defense) raised as from the dead com- 
mon law rights, and dared to set them up, in oppo- 
sition to the legislative efforts of successive provincial 
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attorneys-general. For some time we blundered a 
good deal over the meaning of ‘ riparian” (one of 
us called it ‘* Hyperion,” having seen the name, in 
glancing over the shelves of our local library, on the 
back of Longfellow’s charming tale); but our es- 
teemed Government Agent, always eager to diffuse 
knowledge, lent us a dictionary ; zow we know all 
about “riparian,” and a few of the bolder talk about 
its derivation, and so forth. 

The main facts of the case which brought into con- 
flict common law rights and statutory law were as 
follows: The plaintiffs and defendants are all farmers ; 
the two former and one of the defendants own con- 
tiguous farms on a high table-land called Pavillon! 
Mountain. The other defendant farms a valley un- 
der the southern crest of this table-land ; this last is 
the oldest settler of the four, his date being 1861, 
and he only was in a position to set. up prescriptive 
rights. He also claimed riparian rights. The co- 
defendant set up riparian rights, as owner at the pres- 
ent time of a grant dating 1863. The two plaintiffs 
stood upon statutory rights. The bone of contention 
was the water of Pavillon Creek ; and there were 
side issues and individual claims, which I exclude as 
not coming within the scope of this article. 

British Columbia had birth as an agricultural 
country in 1859, and the first local legislation as to 
the recording of water for agricultural purposes dates 
1865. The case was tried at Nisi Prius before the 
Honorable The Chief Justice, Sir Matthew Baillie 
Bybie, a man who, in conjunction with the late Sir 
James Douglas, K. C. B., established law and order 
in the infant colony; a man of great breadth and 
force of intellect, of high culture, and of wide and 
varied knowledge; a ripe scholar, a most just and 
merciful judge. The Chief Justice gave judgment, 
with damages, for the defendants: he sustained all 
rights atcommon law, Where chaos had reigned he 
established order. He decided that statutory law, 
far from annulling common law rights, strengthened 
them: that the statute recognized diversion from an 
adjacent ” could not 


“sé 


adjacent creek only, and that 
mean a distance of several miles between the point 
of diversion and the objective point, with other 
streams and farms intervening. He sustains prescrip- 
tive rights. His observations upon waste of water 
are exhaustive, pregnant with force, abounding in 
apposite illustration. His reasoning is close, his con- 
clusions are sound: in fine, his elaborate judgment 
bears prima facie evidence of the conceatrated force 
of a great mind brought to bear upon a subject which 
urgently needed a final settlement--a permanent 
foundation. 

The case was appealed by the plaintiffs, and was 
heard by the bench of four puisne judges, Sir 
Matthew, of course, not sitting. They demolished 
his judgment utterly; gave the plaintiffs heavy dam- 

'Wrongly spelt Pavilion as a rule: the name is from 
the French, and was given to the locality by a French- 
man, from the decorative flags in an Indian graveyard. 
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ages; virtually upheld statutory rights as against 
common law rights; pronounced the word ‘‘adja- 
cent” to be an elastic term, which took thought neither 
of distance nor of intervening objects ; passed over in 
silence the Chief Justice’s pages of remarks on waste 
of water; gave no reasons; threw the agricultural 
community into the confusion from which the Chief 
Justice had just rescued it. 

That the judgment at Nisi Prius should have been 
reversed by the Appellate Court is in no way singu- 
lar; but the agreement of the four puisne judges on 
the broad question of Riparian verses Statutory 
Rights, and upon every one of the numerous and dif- 
ficult side questions—on all but one of which they 
reverse Sir Matthew's decision—is very remarkable: 
the appellate judgment looks like the work of one 
judge, and as though the concurrence of the others 
had been secured by some similar process to that 
which Kinglake suggests in his story of the Newcas- 
tle dispatch to Lord Raglan. 

The damages awarded by the four judges 
instructive example of mental obliquity. 
joint plaintiffs; C and D joint defendants : 
claim $5,000 damages ; defendants make a counter- 
A is © stained in his water right, which is 
statutory. [ is declared to have no water rights. C 
is sustained in statutory and riparian rights. D is 
sustained in riparian rights, and, vaguely, as to an 
But riparian rights are 
A receives 


afford an 
Aand Bb 
plaintiffs 


claim. 


award under an arbitration. 
sustained merely to a nominal extent. 
$1,800 damages from C and D. To the non-judicial 
mind B is the sole aggressor all round, for though he 
had no rights whatever, he took one-third of the 
disputed water ; further, A is farticeps criminis, be- 
cause he gave or sold to B the use of his (A’s) ditch 
to effect the unlawful diversion. 

I shall conclude witha brief instance, showing per- 
haps more clearly than the above case, the tendency 
to crush common law rights and to uphold statutory 
rights: 

Last year a water case came before a justice at the 
fall assize in a remote village of the interier of this 


BOOK 
Two Years in the Fungle,) **the experience of a 
hunter and naturalist in India, Ceylon, the Malay 
is a bright and interest- 
the main, by the 


Peninsula, and Borneo,” 
ing book, well illustrated, in 
author’s own sketches. It is full of amusing inci- 
dents and interesting facts about the peoples and 
animals of the regions where his time was spent. 
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province. The defendants had recorded all the water 
of a creek which flowed for several miles through the 
plaintiff's property, and they had mace fraudulent 
declarations before the Commissioner of the District, 
by which they had induced him to make the records; 
plaintiff appealed to the court to have the records of 
the defendants declared null and void, on the ground 
that in the preliminary steps defendants had not 
complied with the law. Plaintiff also showed fraud 
on the other side. The Judge non-suited the plaintiff, 
on the ground of ‘‘no interest,” though he was, as [ 
have shown, a riparian owner. 

It is a remarkable fact that, throughout the land 
laws, the common law of England is wholly ignored : 
the word ‘‘riparian” is nowhere to be seen. The 
tendency on the part of the Supreme Court, general- 
ly, to uphold the statutes, and to crush common law 
rights, may perhaps arise from this: three of the four 
puisne judges have been members of the Provincial 
Cabinet, and the land laws were in great part—nay, 
almost wholly—framed by them. Now, we all have 
an affection for the work of our hands. The object 
of the writer shall have been attained should he have 
succeeded in showing that the maintenance of stat- 
utory, as opposed to common law, rights, is unjust 
to pioneer settlers; that it invades their vested in- 
terests, and that the principle fosters a deliberate 
wrong. 

Maienliebe. 
Love went Maying, idly straying, 

Thro’ a garden, brimmed with roses ; 
‘* Ah, what secret,” cried he, staying, 

‘Ts it that your bloom encloses ?"’ 
Love went Maying, idly straying, 

3v a stream, now sun, now shadow ; 
‘* Ah, what secret,” cried he, staying, 

‘* Do you laugh with down the meadow ?” 
Love went Maying, idly straying, 

Where fair Psyche smiled and waited ; 
What the need of longer staying ? 

‘* The Secret ?—I!" laughed Love belated. 

Elizabeth C. Atherton. 
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enough to make the sportsman’s soul burn within 
him with the desire to have a chance at such good 
hunting. Of the Hindoos, Mr. Hornaday does not 
seem to have a very good opinion, and characterizes 
them as a crafty, lying people, whose religicn is full 
of bigotry and obscenity. As his contact must have 
been very largely with the lower caste Hindoos, his 
opportunities of judging of them as a whole were 
quite limited, and probably unfair, at least as regards 
the Brahmins, some of whom we know to be noble 
specimens of men. Mr. Hornaday himself pays high 
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tribute, unwittingly, to the Brahmins, when he tells 
how many of them were willing to die of starvation 
in the great famines, rather than break the regulations 
of their religion and take food from the hands of an 
alien. As to the Dyaks of Borneo, Mr. Hornaday 
is much more lenient, and apparently considers them, 
with the exception of a little too much dirt and lazi- 
ness, superior to more civilized man in agreeableness 
and trustworthiness. He says that they are a truth 
honest, and affectionate race, and superior in 
hastity to all other races he has any knowledge of. 
They have a frank manliness of bearing that is very 
engaging. The chapters on orang-utangs and the 
native beliefs about them are very interesting, as are 
the accounts of strange beasts, birds, and fishes that 
were found in Another book which, 
without much originality, manages to be fresh, is 
Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day.+ It is a book of 
essays on the history, use, and obligation of the 
They are not Puritanic, yet they 


jorneo. 


Christian Sabbath. 
are, in substance, exceedingly orthodox, and repeat 
views already familiar in orthodox exposition ; yet 
there is no air of repetition, but, on the contrary, a 
ertain pervading freshness and interest hard to ac- 
count for. 
author toward the Christian Sabbath that is rare and 


There is something in the spirit of the 
inspiring —a pleasure in it, and affection for it, that 
seem to overshadow any sense of duty about it. In 
the historic speculations, too, there is a sort of joy- 
us sympathy that makes the imaginary picture of 
primitive tribal Sabbaths, etc., very interesting. One 
historic point we will speak of: that is, the discus- 
sion of the origin of the week. All other divisions 
f time are based on the motions of the heavenly 
odies ; but the week is arbitrary ; and yet, it is as 
firmly rooted in our calendar as any other division. 
Nor can its origin in any arbitrary action of any 
authority be found; the earliest Hebrew history 
shows it already existent among them. Now its ar- 
bitrary nature, and its very ancient origin, argues 
the author, indicate that it was a matter of direct 
livine command. He acknowledges that traces of 
1. Week-division, from five to nine days long, existed 
in many pagan nations, and these were evidently 
rough attempts at dividing up the lunar month for 
convenience. In Nineveh, the division was obvi- 
isly as near to fourths of a month as possible—the 
7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, of each month being held a 
Sabbath. As the month of Nineveh was a lunation, 
lternately twenty-nine and thirty days, it followed 
that the fourth week of each month had to carry one 
rtwoextra days. On the strength of this irregular- 
ity, while the Hebrew week simply let the extra 
is go, and thus threw the week out of synchronism 
with the month, our author assumes that the one can 

t have been derived from the other. Yet nothing 
is a simpler inference than that the founder of the 

! Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co, 1885. For sale in San Francisco by 
hilion Beach. 
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Hebrew race, migrating westward, should bring with 
him the quarter-month division of time, with its four 
Sabbaths monthly ; and that among a people not as- 
tronomers, the astronomical reason for the irregular- 
ity in every fourth week should cease to have force, 
that week should be assimilated to the other 
three.- the International Sunday 
School Lessons for 1886, by the Monday Club,? con- 
tains contributions from twenty ministers.. The same 
firm issues the /7/grim Series of lesson books, with 


and 
Sermons on 


the scripture text, questions, etc., for senior and in- 
termediate classes. Also two stories? for Sunday 
School libraries and families, by the same author : 
Katy Robertson, a story of factory life; and Zhree 
Years at Glenwood, a sequel to the first. They are 
externally very attractive volumes, and that their 
contents are of the better grade of this class of stories, 
and will both interest and instruct, is guaranteed by 
the care in the publication of Sunday School books 
that has always been exercised by this firm. ——Do- 
vroblems® deals, as its title implies, with the 
It states the ‘* Problems” 


mestt 
every-day affairs of life. 
well, and if less successful in offering solutions, we 
need not be surprised. It starts out with the propo- 
sition that the wife and mother needs culture to fit 
her to be the companion of her husband, and to pre- 
vent her sinking into the mere household drudge or 
the slave of society and fashion ; and passes on to 
speak of the need that the young mother has of spe- 
cial training for the wise discharge of the duties of 
motherhood. To this end, the author suggests, young 
mothers should spend less time on the studies of the 
school room, and more on hygiene and human na- 
Here, it seems to us, she fails to meet the re- 
The only real solution 


ture. 
quirements of the problem. 
is to lengthen the time devoted to preparation for 
life. By this means woman can have both culture 
and special training. Let her not be considered mar- 
riageable till she has had time for this. The ‘‘let- 
ters from a schoolmaster’s trunk” are both wise and 
witty, and would be profitable reading for fathers and 
brothers and husbands—who are, however, the very 
ones who are not likely to read such books. Their sub- 
ject is the overburdened lives of women, and the rem- 
greater simplicity of dress and liv- 
ing, is, no doubt, the true and only one. — ** Plain liv- 
ing and high thinking ” will solve the problem of many 
lives. In the Putnams’ ‘‘ Questfons of the Day” 
Series No. XX1., John Codman offers 4 Solution of 


edy proposed, viz : 


2Sermons on the International Sunday School Les- 
sons for By the Monday Club. Boston: Cor- 
gregational Publishing Society, Tor sale in San Fran- 
cisco at the American Tract Society's Rooms. 

3 The Pilgrim Series of Lesson Books. Boston: Con- 
gregational Publishing Society. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco at the American Tract Society's Rooms. 

4 Katy Robertson. ‘Three Years at Glenwood. By 
Margaret E. Winslow. Boston: Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. For sale in San Francisco at the Ameri- 
can Tract Society's Rooms. 

By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
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5 Domestic Problems. Bos- 


ton: Roberts Bros. 





the Mormon Question.’ It is admitted by almost all 
students of Mormonism that their religion is a moral 
one, save in the one matter of polygamy, and they 
may even be fairly called a Christian sect, in spite of 
their addition te the Christian creed of certain historic 
beliefs based upon a vulgar imposture ; and these 
beliefs, Mr. Codman holds, should not restrain the 
purer Christian sects from turning over their strength 
to help the non-polygamous *‘‘ Josephite” Mormon 
Christians, who have already a hopeful mission in 
Utah, since this has so much better promise of success 
than any other, and is in great need of financial help. 
This ‘‘ solution,” however, doubtless calls for an ex- 
treme liberality in doctrinal matters that can hardly 
be asked from the orthodox Mr. Codman 
speaks with evident friendliness of the Mormons: 
‘* No people in our land so implicitly obey the preach- 


sects. 


ing of their priesthood in ‘ living up to their religion,’ 
in the quiet observance of their duties, in sobriety, 
industry, and all kindly acts of good neighborhood. 

... They are eminently a contented people. 
It may be said almost literally that none of them are 
poor, as poverty is understood among us.” He 
shows incidentally, and far more forcibly than he 
himself seems to realize, the one great and appar- 
ently insurmountable difficulty that lies in the way of 
any satisfactory handling of polygamy—that is, the 
impossibility of making any sound case against it to 
the conscience and judgment of the Mormon laity, in 
the face of the practical polygamy which they know 
to exist among the Gentiles ; and that sheer force, 
in defiance of their conscience and judgment, can be 
a permanent cure, seems impossible. What, for in- 
stance, must have been the effect on the Mormon 
conscience, when the act disfranchising ‘* every man 
who cohabits with more than one woman” was 
amended by the words “in the marriage relation,” 
in order to relieve the Gentiles from the disfranchise- 
ment that was taking placeamong them? Considering 
such an occurrence as this; considering the fact that 
in some districts of the Union the ratio of divorces 
is said to run higher than that of plural marriages 
among the Mormons (one out of thirteen); consicer- 
ing the condition of the marriage relation, under Gen- 
tile government and orthodox Christian preaching, 
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among the negro communities of the South and the 
foreign tenement population of the great cities; con- 
sidering, too, that the majority of the Mormon plural 
wives are drawn from this very foreign class, and 
thus approximate in Mormonism more nearly to 
virtuous marriage than they would stand much chance 
of doing elsewhere—considering these things, it is 
inevitable that the anti-polygamy crusade should 
seem to the sincere Mormon the effort of evil men 
against morality. —A handbook that will be of real 
service to uninstructed opera-goers is Zhe Standard 
Operas,2 in which a brief sketch is given ‘‘ of each of 
the operas contained in the modern repertory, which 
are likely to be given during regular seasons.” A 
condensed account of each composer is given, the 
plot of each opera, ‘‘the general character of the 
music, its prominent scenes and numbers,” and a 
little historical information with regard to it. The 
book is for the general public, and untechnical, but 
none the less compiled with good musical judgment. 
——Varlor Varieties a book of plays, pantomimes, 
and charades, and Zhe Favorite Higher Speaker, 
both contain some good new things, and are fair 
enough books of their kind. Another illustrated 
holiday edition of Wordsworth’s Ove on the Zntima- 
tions of Immortality’ comes to hand—a far more 
modest one than last year’s essays in the same line. 
It contains also the Lines on Tintern Abbey. ——A 
Chicago school mistress publishes a tiny and rather 
neat collection of wise sayings from Browning and 
others, under the far from neat title of Seed- Thoughts 
Jor the Growing Life.-——Two calendars that wiil 
appeal to the taste and interest of many are a tem- 
perance one, published by Prang & Co., and adorned 
with Miss Willard’s portrait, and a *fGolden Text” 
one, published by D, Lothrop & Co, 

2 The Standard Operas. Their Plots, their Music, 
and their Composers. By George P, Upton. Chicago: 
Jansen McClurg & Co. 1886. 

3 Parlor Varieties. By Emma E. Brewster and Liz- 
zie B. Scribner. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1886, 

4 The Favorite Higher Speaker. Edited by T. G. 
La Moille and Eugene’Parsons. Chicago: A, Flani- 
gan. 1885. ° 

5 Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, By Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. London, Paris, New York, and 
Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 1885. For sale in San 
Francisco by A, L. Bancroft & Co, 

6 Seed-Thoughts for the Growing Life, from Robert 
Browning and Others. Selected by Mary E. Burt. Chi- 


cago: The Colegrove Book Company, 1885. 





